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85 N would bs. an unpardon- 
able preſumption and va- 


A nity in me, to attempt a 


particular recommendation of the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſes. The reverend Au- 
thor was too well known, and too 


much eſteemed, to need any thing of 
that kind. All that I ſhall ſay upon 
this head is to aſſure the Reader that 
they are the genu ine productions of 


him whoſe name they bear: printed 


T3 exactly 


PREFACE 


exactly from his manuſcript defign- 
ed by him for the preſs : and left 
with particular directions for their | 
publication. This aſſurance i is due to | | 
the Reader, as well as t& the worthy 
Author. In this ref pect they differ 
from ſome other poſthumous works, Z 
[ 5 And by this, the uſual, and oft juſt n 
a objeRtions to the publication of ſuch 
works, are intirely y obviated. 


Theſe diſcourſes, are but a pan of 
5 what the Author has left, in like 5 
manner. The publication of which, 
in ſome meaſure, depends upon the 
5 reception which theſe ſhall meet with. 
The glory of God, the advancement 


of xxcc and virtue, the promoting the 
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Lingam 


kingdom of the Redeemer, and the 


PREFACE, 


happineſs of mankind, were always 


his governing deſign. For theſe he 


lived and laboured. And for theſe 


being dead, he yet ſpeaketh. | 


That theſe noble and important 


ends may be ſucceſsfully carried on, 


is the ardent prayer of him, whoſe 
honour it is to ſerve the ſame worthy 


Society that Mr. N : wan did > and. 


whoſe fincere aim and higheſt plea- 


ſure it is, to further and promote 


their preſent comfort, and their ever- 


laſting intereſts. 
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ON 


The Happineſs of Man the Deſign 


of his Maxz R. 


GENESIS ji. 8, 9, 

And the Lord God planted a garden eaſtward 
in Eden, and there he put the man whom he 
had formed. And out of the ground made 
_ the Lord to grow every tree that is pleaſant 
70 the fight and good for food. 


DRAMAS 1] ERE is. one common end and SERM; 


* RS * 


A ſcope, in which all mankind, both I. 
3 good and bad, and in which al. 
in their very different employments 
and applications of life, center, as to their aim 
and intention; and that is, happineſs. Religion 


Vor. J. B and 
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sf. PR of Man 


SE RM. and rigen, virtue and vice, agree in this 
I. one thing, viz. in the propoſing felicity as their 
A; and in this the noble and the abject, the 
| lofty and the grovling mind agree, as their | 
common aim, to be happy. I thought, there- | 
Tf fore, that it might be of peculiar ſervice to 
q ſpend ſome diſcourſes upon this ſubject, in 
1 which we are all fo deeply intereſted, and for 
| the attainment of which we are all fo folicit- 
S is - ous; that through the divine blefling and in- 
ö fluence, upon which all my hopes of ſucceſs 
are founded, we may know more of real hap- 
pineſs in this life, and obtain that for which 
we are ultimately intended, even that which is 
perfect and everlaſting. 
Ihe former chapter gives us an account of 
the order in which the heavens and the earth 
1 were produced, with their ſeveral hoſts and 
q || inhabitants. The text confines our thoughts | 
En to man, as the ſpecial object of his Maker's kind 
regards, who, we are told, was not produced | 
until the fixtb day. This circumſtance, if at- f 
T | tended to, however trivial it may appear to the 
| curſory reader, hath a great deal in it of the 
| | fame general import with the text, and 
greatly ſtrengthens it as a juſt foundation for 
what I propoſe to ground upon it. Man, it is 
faid, was not produced until the ſixth day. In 
LE this circumſtance a great deal of the vw 
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the Defign of bis Maker. > 


this nd goodneſs of the Creator, in reſpect t of the 8ERM. 
their {Wreature man, is manifeſted. For ſince God I. 
, the Neſigned to create man, and intended he ſhould | 
their pe an inhabitant of the earth, he was not pro- | 
here- {Wuced ill there was a ſuitable proviſion made i 
de to Mor his entertainment and ſupport, according i 
t, in Mo the rank of being in which he ſtood; fill | 
d for Mrhat was intended for his benefit and pleaſure - i 
wicit- ras actually ready to anſwer to his neceſſities, | 
d in- Jo furniſh his higher faculties with proper mat- | 
iccels Mr for their employment, and his lower a | 
hap- Mites with a plentiful ſupply for their cravings. | 
vhich en, and not till then, was man created. So 
ich is MWormed and conſtituted as he was, he muſt 
ave been miſerable from his very original, had 
nt of Ine been ſent into an unfurniſbed world. On 
earth Ihe contrary, as he was to be ſupported by the 
and produce of the earth, a liberal proviſion was 
ughts firſt made for his reception, as the principal 
kind eing intended to inhabit it; and hen he was 
Juced {produced and put into poſſeſſion Glorious in- 
if at- lication this, that man's fe/zczty in general was 
to the {Mic matter of Divine care and Providence; when 
ff the Ius very exiſtence was deferred, till, by the 
and Wont contributions of the heaven and the earth, 
on for Ne might be plentifully ſupplied with ſupport 
„ it is {nd entertainment, and accommodated with 
y. In every thing anſwering to his neceſſities, and 
iſdom ¶ miniſtring to his delight in a ready- furniſhed 

and B 2 world. 
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The 2 ai 5 Man 
world. The text carries the matter ſtill further, 


more directly and ftrongly teſtifying the fame 


truth. And the Lord God planted a garden, &c. 
It is the opinion of ſome, that the whole earth, 
in its primitive ſtate, was all and equally para- 
diſaical; that is, equally miniſtred to plenty 
and pleaſure. But I think the text plainly 


points to a portion of it that was peculiarly ſo; 


where man was firſt ſituated by his Maker, as 
his more particular reſidence, and in token off : 
his ſingular kindneſs towards him. : 
I ſhall not take up your time with any criti- 
ciſms ; but only obſerve, that this was a gar- 


den in Eden, or a delightful ſpot in the moſt 


delightful part of the earth; for Eden ſigni- f 


fies delight. Here man is from the firſt placed a 


by his Great Former, ſurrounded with every ; 


- thing to gratify and entertain his ſen/itive na- 


ture. He that brought him into being moſt li- 


berally provided for him againſt he ſhould ex- 3 


iſt, that as his creature, he might be an happy 


one. It is true, the words immediately reſpect 


the felicity of the lower part of human nature, 


or what may be termed a ſenſitive happineſs, 
But, in that ſtate of perfect reaſon, and of the 
perfect balance of the affections and inclina- 
tions, doubtleſs what miniſtred to the felicity 
of the meaner part, at the Tame time contri- 
buted to the entertainment of the nobler part. 
1 


the Deſign of his Maler. "S 
4 For the influences of ſurrounding delights upon SRM. 

8 the ſenſes, could not but affect ſuch a mind as I. 
man's then was; and carry his raptured thoughts 


and heart to his Maker in adoration and praiſe, 
affection and gratitude. It could not but raiſe ſo 
pure a ſoul as his was to the Supreme Good, and 
diſpoſe it to colle& incenſe from every thing 
about it, for an offering and ſacrifice to that 
benign and bountiful Being, which every thing 
proclaimed his Maker and Parent to be. Thus 
the rational nature was entertained and im- 
proved by what was ſupporting and gratifying 
to the ſenſitive: And the happineſs of both pro- 
vided for by what was more immediately made 
for one. SPL} F 

= From this view of the text, I think we may 
lay down this general propoſition, which it is 
of the higheſt importance to us fhould be a 
truth; viz. That the happineſs of the crea- 
ture is the deſign of the Creator,” Here I 
Y would endeavour, 


ppineſs, I. To ſhew you what I mean by the Creator's 


] of the f deſigning the happineſs of the creature. | 
inclina- II. I would illuſtrate and evidence it. 
felicity Thy 

contri- 


I. I would ſhew you what I mean by the 
Creator's deſigning the happineſs of the crea- 
ture ; I mean, that of Man. 
B 3 By 


er part. 
For] 


By this then I aſſert, · That God. moſt truly 


< and fincerely wills and intends it; and hath 
ym put man into a full capacity of obtaining it.” 


The will of God muſt be differently conſidered, 
according to the nature of the beings and things 
that it is converſant about. When it is converſ- 
ant about future events, reſpecting free and in- 3 
telligent agents, it doth not imply the abſolute 

ſecurity of thoſe events; but only that he hath 


put Dem! into a full capaci ty, or given them a 2 
ſufficient power of ſecuring it. | 


Let us take the inſtance in the text: That 


very plainly aſſerts, that God intended the de- 5 


light and gratification of Adam's ſenſes, or that | 
he ſhould enjoy a ſenſitive felicity in the Eden 
that he had provided for him; for that was 


abundantly ſtored with what might miniſter 


thereto, and he was made the actual poſſeſſor . 
of it. But he did not . will or deſign it, as 


abſolutely to ſecure the enjoyment of it to Adam; 


for we find he was ſoon turned out of Para- 3 


diſe, and loſt his Eden, his ſcene of delights. 


The proviſion God had made for ſuch an : 


happineſs, and the capacity into which man 
was put for the enjoyment of it, put it beyond 


all doubt, that God moſt /ncerely deſigned it, 
though it did not eventually take place. Thus, 
as to the happineſs of our whole nature, it is 
the real intention and deſign of our Great Former | 


2 


the Defign of his Mater. 7 


uly | that we ſhould be thus bleſſed; not whether we SERM. 

th will or no; ut how contrary a courſe ſoever we | 

it. : take, or how 7 epugnantly ſoever we act thereto. — | 

| = This would be very unſuitable to ſuch beings I! 

as we are, whoſe felicity was to depend very | 

Wie much upon our own choice, and to reſult greatly | 

from the duc and proper uſe of our own facul- | 

are ties. But ſure there is a very juſt foundation | 

hath for the propoſition I have laid down ; ſince we i 

ma may ay, God did fo far deſign the happineſs | 
= of man in his original ſtate, and of all his po- | 

That g ſterity ſince the fall, as to put them into a full 

de. capacity for it; and upon their improving, or 

chat acting ſuitably to that capacity, actually to put 

Eden = them into the poſſeſſion. 

a J Loet man fall ever fo ſhort of it, or, inflead | 

mier of being happy, become miſerable, it is ſtill 

Tor true his felicity was the divine intention; whilſt 


80 Jer. li. 


God puts it in his power, all advantages conſi- 


dered, and hath abſolutely beſtowed upon him 


what is 1 ufficient to ſecure it. 


This is abundantly confirmed by the very 


language of Scripture, wherein God is ſeveral 
times ſaid to have done thoſe things, for the ef- 


fecting of which he had afforded abundantly 
ſufficient means. Ezek. xxiv. 13. Where, 


ſpeaking to Jeruſalem, he faith, © becauſe. I 
have purged thee, and thou waſt not purged.” 
9. The original is, We have 
B 4 healed 


R war 
SERM. healed Babylon, but ſhe is not healed.” Here 
I. the fincerity and fulneſs of the divine deſign is 
wa cxpreficd by God's having actually done, what ” 

i - . provided abundant means for the doing 
3 His full intention was declared by his doing r 
1 that was proper and ſit for a wiſe and good be- 
ni! ing to do in order to that end; and which 
would have been found ſufficient, had they im- 
proved the advantages and means for it. 
This is a ſufficient evidence of the reality of 
God's deſign, though the event intended may 
not take place. By this, I think, you may 
clearly apprehend the meaning of the propoſi- 
tion, That the happineſs of the creature man is 
the deſign of the God who created him. He 
molt ſincerely wills and intends it, ſince he hath 
put us into a full capacity for the felicity he 
intended us; though, at the ſame time, we 
may, with Adam in the context, throw our- 
ſelves out of the Eden prepared for us, and of 
which we might have become the happy poſj- 
ſeſſors. + pe 
I proceed, | 
II. To illuſtrate and evidence the propoſi- 
tion I have laid down. 
And, to prevent cavils, I would obſerve to 
you the perfection of the Divine Underſtanding 
and Wiſdom, and the great imperfection of 
our own, oblige us to acknowledge, that he 


may 
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may have de efigns too deep for our penetration. SeRM. 
His 4 in this reſpect, is often unſearch- I. 
able by us: In which caſe, we ſhould only be. 
ray our own folly, if we ſo much as attempted 

to find them out. What he hath reſerved to 

: Himſelſe it is plainly his ai we ſhould know no- 


ich ching of: It is, therefore, but decent and duti- 
im- ful to leave all that in the darkeneſs God hath 
- Mthoughtfit to conceal it in; who, we are ſure, 
y of would not have with-held any thing from us, 
may chat was fit or neceſſary for us to know. But 
may if /me of the divine ends and views are ob- 
ofi= {Wſcure, and our enquiries as to hoſe are both 
in is vain and forbidden, it by no means follows, 
He chat we are to keep ourſelves in the dark 
hath where God hath inparted light; or that we 
y he may not judge of the divine deſign, when we 
e have both reaſon and revelation to encourage 
our- and offi us. And as to our preſent enquiry, 
id of though it reſpects the intention of an incompre- 
poſ- henſible underſtanding, yet it is a deſign God 
A himſelf hath laid open to us; it is part of what 
3 be hath /ſhewn us. 
poſi- It can be no preſumption then to enquire into 
this matter, and to go as far as God hath given 
ve to us light from reaſon and revelation. This be- 
ding ing obſerved, I proceed to the illuſtration of the 
on of truth, That the happineſs of the creature is 
at he the defign of the Creator. Add. 


I, The re 


RYE 1 


SERM. 


— forbid i it, or is inconſſſtent with it. 


fable, whilſt yet it contributes much to the A 


| ſhould exiſt or not. Our exiſtence then muſt 


defire of communicating happineſs with being. 
What cauſe, what end, can * be * Y 


was the object of the divine hatred before he ex- 


the object of love nor hatred. It is no leſs an E | 


would produce any thing that he hated, when 


. The Happ 1000 of Man 1 
1. There can be nothing in the divine nature | ; 
that claſhes with ſuch a deſign, that ſhould | : 


This is putting the matter as low as poſ- 


eſtabliſhment of the truth. As thus: Our 
exiflence is contingent, or what might not have 
been: It depended purely upon the will of our 
Great Former, whether ſuch a creature as man 


flow from benevolence and good will, from af 


Ei is blaſphemous nonſenſe to ſay that man 


iſted ; for what doth not exiſt, can be neither 


abſurdity to ſay, that man was ſo upon his exiſt- 
ence; for why or how can it be ſuppoſed God i 


it never would have exiſted, unleſs he had 4 
given being to it? Or could there be any ill- 
will towards his own works, without hating 7 
bimſelf? If then there could be no hatred in 
God towards the work of his own hands, their 
miſery could not be his primary intention. If 
he could have no l will towards them before || 
he created them, he could not create them 7} 


; 
| 
be ; 


tred | in 


is, heit 


ion. If 
n before 
them 10 


| ; | te miſerable : And if the miſery of the creature * 
3 could not be the deſign of the Creator, its happt- 
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the Deſgn of bis Maker. IT 


neſs muſt. And that it was ſo is as certain, Na. 
that there can be no envy, no malice, no cru- 


elty, nor any of the features of the devil to be 
found in the he Al pertect God: Nay, the righ- 
teouſneſs, the goodneſs, and every moral excel- 


lency in which the Deity moſt eminently con- 
ſiſts, cannot poſſibly center in any other original 


1 deſign, than the felicity of thoſe he, from the 
dictates of his own benevolence, gave being 


to— This doth by no means ſay, that no rea- 
ſonable beings ſhall be finally miſerable, as ſome 
in this day would fain bring themſelves to be- 
lieve. Oh! the refuges of a wicked heart! 
how doth it pervert and wreſt every truth to its 


= own more certain undoing ! what will it not 


take up with to countenance its ſelf-indulgence! 
What I have faid, is only this; That no 
intelligent being can be created 70 be miſerable, 
but fo be happy, as the primary and original 
deſign of its Maker. But ſurely every one, who 
7111, may ſee, this is very conſiſtent with the final 
miſery of thoſe who will not be happy; and when 
ever this is the caſe with any, it is from their 
oppofing the intentions of goodneſs, and wil- 
fully fruſtrating the very deſign of God, 
2, Our natural make and frame evidences 
that our felicity was our Great Creator's deſign. 
It 
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| The Happineſs of Man 


4 ergo. It hath always been allowed juſt to argue from 
| 


the nature of things, and to reſt in thoſe con- 


if — clufions which reaſon juſtly draws from thence. 


The nature of things is a kind of natural reve- 


lation of the will of God, all things proceed- 


ing from God, and receiving their different 
properties from him, according to what he de- 
ſigned them for; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that whatever their natures ſuggeſt, intelligent 


| beings ſhould obſerve as the intimations of his | 1 


will and intentions concerning them. = 
It was from the nature of things, that the 
Heathens collected the being and the providence | 

of God. Were it not for this, they had been 
abſolutely in the dark. Now, if it be juſt to 
argue from thence in one reſpect, it is fo in 
another; when it is a medium extending 


equally to both. If we may conclude and a 


draw truths from the nature of things reſpect- 
ing the exiſtence and providence of God, I | 


think we may, with equal certainty, from 


thence deduce his intention and deſign as to . 


his creatures, when the latter is no leſs evident 
from the nature of things than the former. 


Now, ſince it is not chance, but a ning : 


mind, that hath furniſhed out man as he is; ; 


ſince it is not from a courſe of natural cauſes, 
but by the will of the God of nature, that the 
frame of man is what it is, it is molt reaſon- 


able 


the Defign of his Maker. 723 


able to ſuppoſe our Creator intended to manifeft 8E RM. 
his defign in our very make. And that his inten- I. 
tion was our felicity will appear very evident 
by conſidering our capacities, deſires, and hopes, 
which were all derived from himſelf. 
1. Our powers and capacities abundantly | 
ſuggeſt to us, that our Great Former intended 
our felicity. | 
When we look upon the animal world 
below us, and ſee what proviſion Providence 
hath made for their being happy, accord- 
ing to their natures, we univerſally conclude, 
that their Creator intended they ſhould be ſo: 
That he made them, amongſt: other reaſons, 
to enjoy their being. He hath given more to 
us than to the beaſts of the field, and made us 
wiſer than the fowls of the heaven; that is, wwe 
greatly exceed them in perfection and capacity. 
But why ſo? What, that we might be more 
miſerable from our make than they are? No; 
tis evident there are ſaitable objects provided for 
theſe faculties, from whence pleaſure and de- 
light of one kind or another refult. Our ſenſes 


v ident and i maginations yield us various pleaſures; our 
ner. 'raſon and underſtandings are the inlets of greater 
ſigning | | wigs, when they are exerciſed upon their 
he is; Proper objects; and the more ſuitably they are 
cauſes, employed, the higher doth the fruition natu- 
hat the rally | riks = 
reaſon- We 


able 


e 


, . 


The Happineſs of Mun 
SERM. We are fitted for contemplation and con- 
I. verſe with objects ſpiritual and- inviſible, the 
oy neareſt akin to our ſpirits; for entertaining diſ- 
coveries of the nature, works, and ways of 
God; of aſcending' to the Being of Beings, 
and diſcerning much of his ſurpaſſing beauty 
and excellency; in his wiſdom, - goodneſs, 
power, and faithfulneſs, from whence delight 
is inſeparable: And not only are our minds ca- 
pable of contemplating and converling with 
divine exellencies, but of the . in them: 
Aan may become like God. 

From hence, the moſt pure, bende, laſting 
pleaſures ariſe: The trueſt happineſs is derived 
from that ſtate of calmneſs, peace, and ſelf- 
enjoyment that it introduces. Indeed, there is 
not a power of our nature, not a principle or 

affection of the mind, but what is qualified to 
miniſter to our felicity, and, when duly exer- 
ciſed, is naturally attended with: enjoyment ; 
- which clearly evidences, that the Father of our | 
ſpirits, and the Author of our faculties, de- | 
ſigned them for happineſs : Since he who: be- 
ſtowed them upon us muſt know what they 
a yield, and ated therein with 
 defign, ſo certainly the pleaſure, enjoyment, and 
felicity we find from thence, was intended us 
by them. | 


«ay a www co 3 


2, The 


rr ernten * 
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2. The natural reachings and deſires of the Sen. 
W human foul after happinefs, is another evi- I. 
W dence in our frame of the fame truth: — 
= Such deſires are ani verſal; none are without 
chem: No, not the creature who under d t of 
happineſs here, and expecting nothing hereafter, 
flies to death for ſuccour. He is under the in- 

W fluence of this very defire, and prompted to do 

W what he doth hereby ; for not being is preferred 

by him as happineſs, compared with the being 

S miſerable; and the ceaſing to be is a felicity to 
him, compared with a painful exiſtence. 
= Hf the hre of happineſs is thus univerſal, 

J fung; and felt by all; if there are none without 
tit, and it is actually inextinguiſhable, which is 
really the caſe, certainly it is an original im- 
: vreſſion from the hand of God upon the foul 

of man, as the Father of our ſpirits; and if 

there are uo appetites nor inſtincts in the Her 

order of creatures, but what have ſuitable ob- 
jects provided for them, how can we help con- 
cluding God intended 4s the happineſs thoſe 

deſires are after, or that he deſigned to gratify 
them ? which is direciſy intending our felicity : | 
Vea, further, the nearer our faculties are brought = 
to their original order and perfection, the more | 
bright and extenſive the underſtanding, and 
the more reaſon is reſtored to its ſovereignty 
and rule over the Pn, the more ſtrongly, as 
well 
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de Happineſs of Man. 


SpRM well as regularly, do theſe deſires work; which, 
I. 


if they were not intended to be fulfilled and 


” accompliſhed, would be the e * 
to the very beſt. 


| Methinks ſince we feel, fr om. our own Va A 
rious faculties, that we are framed for a varie 


of pleaſures and delights, and have very ſtrong 
and invincible defires = happineſs, implanted 
by our Creator, we are even bid by him to con- 
clude, that it was his defign in — A us, that 


we ſhould partake of his goodneſs according to 
what we are qual: ed to receive; that is, be Bi 
happy. 3 
3. Our frame evidences God intended us for E 


blefſedneſs from our natural hopes of it. 


There may be defire where there is uo hope ; 


but hope includes both defire, and alſo a perſuaſion I 
of the mind of the reality of the thing. Now, 
as this hope is as natural as the defire, 100 conſe- 
quently equally from the Author of Nature, 


what other language can it ſpeak, than that 
God hath 57 us to hope for felicity, as what 


he deſigned us for? Is not the implanting this 
in our very natures equivalent to a command, | 
that we ſhould believe God intended our fell 1 


city? What elſe could be the reaſon of it! 
Would the gracious Father of my ſpirit him- 
{elf ever lead me to believe a falſhood concern - 
ing himſelf, which i 18 impoſſible for me to 
correct? 


the Defign of bis Mater. * 


hich, correct? Or would he, by the frame of my SERM, 

| and nature, bid me to indulge an hope for which I. 

lution chere was no foundation? Every thing 1 in his © 
nature faith, it cannot be. Thus, in the very 

n va frame of our natures God hath atteſted his de- 

md fy Z ſign of our happineſs ; and thereby, I think, 

trons BY hach left it in charge, that we ſhould indulge 

lanted che perſuaſion, and 2bide by the ſtrong intima- 

) con- tions he hath given us. May we not, from 

„ that ; all this, affirm, that we were created to be happy? 


ing to 


us for 


Nature, 


is, be 


ſince the voice of Nature is the voice of God. 
But I proceed. 
3. The providential kindneſs and goodneſs | 
of God conſpires with the frame of our natures 
in confirmation of this truth. This alſo is a 
ſtanding teſtimony, that our felicity is our Ma- 
ker's view and deſign. 

From whence can we pronounce goed will 
in heaven towards men, if not from the 
good which deſcends from heaven upon men, 


an that in rich variety and abundance, and with 
is what BY 2. unceafing conſtancy ? Whilſt all are wit- 
ng, — neſſes that God is pouring out his favours 
1 upon the world, © doing good in giving rain 
1220 5 W from heaven and fruitful ſeaſons, filling the 
1 | hearts of mankind with food and gladneſs, 


bleſſing the earth for the /ake of man, opening 


gael a chouſand rivulets of pleaſure and delight for 
: him, 3 his path with a variety of * 


Forte : Vou,l, | C 


tertainments 


Ne Happineſs of Man 


SERM, tertainments and refreſhments. Acts xiv. 17 
I. I fay, whilſt / are Witneſſes of his providen- 
nal conduct, what concluſion can we draw 


with reference to God's general defign and in- 
ktention concerning us, but that it is our happi- 
neſs ? Can we be miſtaken in determining the 

divine end to be happineſs, when we have ſuch 
general and ſenſiblèe declarations that the princi- 


Pele is goodneſs? Doubtleſs the providence of 


God hath a voice, and is deſigned to convey 
Inſtruction to us; and what is ju/tly deduced 
from thence, may be as firmly depended upon 
as any expreſs declaration. And when the pro- 
vidence he doth exerciſe over man is ſo rich in 
kindneſs, and the happineſs of man upon earth 


is fo eminently conſulted, can our reaſon pals 


any other judgment, or draw any other con- 


cluſion from it, than that the happineſs of the 
creature is even the pleaſure of the Creator ? 
Needs muſt the heart be kind, the vie be bliſs; 
ſure it muſt to him be even joy to ſee an happy 
World, who hourly is the ſource of ſo much 
light and life, pleaſure and joy below ! 

He who gave us our faculty of reaſon, muſt 
know how naturally it would draw ſuch a con- 
clufion from his providential profuſion of bleſſ- 
ings, and therefore muſt intend that we ſhould 


draw it, and believe it as a declaration and af- 


ſurance from himſelf. 


4. What 


at 


the Deſign of his Maker. | 


by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, compleats the evi- 


dence of this truth. 


19 


bs What God hath declared and done for us SERM. 


J. | 
— 


Whoever is acquainted with the gol; pel, muſtbe 
very blind, or very perverſe, if they diſpute this 


truth; That love was the principle, and happineſs 


the end, of that whole ſcheme. And indeed what 


end could kindneſs and love propoſe primarily and 
originally but happineſs? Our divine Maſter, 


upon the very commencement of his office as the 
inſtructor of mankind, turns the eyes and 
thoughts of his hearers to bleſſedneſs. Matthew 


„, in the beginning of the chapter. Thereby 


teſtifying, that it was the intention of heaven, 
and the de%gn of his own coming to the ſinful 


children of men; and in a very ſtrong manner 


bidding us to indulge our natural deſire after hap- 


merate the places wherein this is further con- 


| firmed, would be tedious. Into the principle 
of love and kindneſs the very coming of Jeſus 


into the world is reſolved. John w. 1 16 That 
happineſs was the end, is as ſtrongly aſſerted as 


can be in the following verſe : God ſent not 
his ſon into the world to condemn the world, 


pineſs; as what was implanted in us by dn; 
and was the end propoſed by his Father and our 
Father, by his God and our God. To enu- 


but that the world through him might be 
ſaved.“ His inſpired apoſtle confirms the ſame 


C 2 truth, 


A truth, when he faith, That God hath not 


The Happ neſs * Mar 


appointed us unto wrath, but to obtain ſalva- : 


don. I Theſ. v. 9. That he would have all . 


men to be ſaved. 1 Tim. ii. 4. If this was 

the divine intention towards man in his fallen, 
how certain is it that it was ſo in his original : E 
ſtate. If he ſent a ſpecial meſſenger to renew if 
our hopes of happineſs when we had deprived 
ourſelves of them, and to put us again into the 


way of bleſſedneſs when we had ſtrayed out of 1 10 0 
it, how ſure may we be that our very creation 0 
was from the dictates of goodneſs: Which, ¶ not 
having created its own object, determined to gan 
pour out itſelf upon it, in order to the joy and ¶ 
ſatisfaction of which it was capable. W 1-6 
Io ſum up all: If neither the wiſdom, the 5 
all-ſallivlency, the veracity, nor goodneſs of 3 
God can poflibly admit we ſhould be decei ved Wl ..oq, 
by the frame of our natures, the language of ¶ hat 
Providence, or by ſupernatural revelation, we gar 
may then conclude and abide by their united ll c © 
teſtimony, which is this; That © the happineſs WM « , 
of the creature was the deſign of the Creator.” iſ « , 
Method required that this truth ſhould be If < . 
firſt inſiſted on and eſtabliſhed, as it cuts off wh 
many objections at once to the proſecuting of N 


happineſs. It is of the higheſt importance to MW 7, 
us that it ſhould be known and believed, as it is ph 
the ſpring of all our endeavours towards the at- 

. tainment 


the Deſign of his Maker. 21 
tainment of bleſſedneſs. It is a great fatisfac- SRRM. 


all} | tion, at leaſt to my own mind, to find the en- I. 
7 ereaſe of light and evidence that attends this 
5 truth, upon the moſt free and laboured enqui- 


Fries. From this ſubject ſeveral natural con- 
cluſions might be drawn: I will mention only 
chree. 


the 1. If we are not happy, \ we cannot impute it 
t of i to God; but muſt take it to ourſelves. 

ion Certainly, if he created us to his end, he would 
ch, not place it out of our reach, nor fo circum- 
W tance us, that it ſhould be unattainable. That 
and would be a contradiction, a defeating his own 
„ deſign; and conſequently a blemiſh upon his 
the wiſdom: Or it would be a groſs deception of his 
| of creature, which to think would be the higheſt 
ved reflection thrown upon his truth. After what 
of hath now been offered, ſuch ſuggeſtions muſt 
e ſtand in a very ſhocking light: That God 
ted BY « created any to damn them; that any are put 
iel under an inevitable neceſſity of being miſe- 
” MW rable; that though he affords means of hap- 
be Mc pineſs to all, yet to ſome only to ſuch a degree, 
off i * as to inhance their miſery ; but not ſufficient , 
of if « if they were faithful, to ſecure their felicity.” 
Sos In confutation of all ſuch unworthy and blat- 
ws phemous thoughts, might not our Maker ap- 
* peal to his own nature; to our own frame and 


| make ; to the largeſſes and bounties of his pro- 
C 3 vidence 3 


The Happineſs of Man 


SERM. vidence; and to the miſſion and meſſage of his ; 


own ſon ? All which, with united voice, return, 


= The deſign of the Creator is, not the miſery, iſ 
but the bleſſedneſs, of his creatures. The ſun 
in the firmament ſhines not with ſtronger light 
than attends this truth. That is not more viſi. 
ble to the open eye at noon-day, than this is to 


the impartial enquiring mind. 


I would make it my earneſt requeſt that 
we never admit any contrary ſu ggeſtions a 
moment. They muſt, in their natural con- 
| ſequences, cut the finews of all endeavours 
after felicity ; and where they are held, it is 
well if, by the heart's being better than the 
head, perſons are not atheiſts in practice, or 3 
devils for deſpair. Attend, I beg, to the 
proofs that have been brought for this moſt- 
deſirable truth, and liſten to the verdict of rea- 
ſon and revelation together. Doth not God, 
by all thoſe ways, addreſs himſelf to the chil- 
dren of men, and thus aſſure them; I am 2 
« intent upon your felicity ; I have given you 
the moſt obvious and ſolemn pledges of it in 
« your own nature, in the courſe of my pro- 4 
evidence, in an expreſs revelation by my ſon. 
My deſign in all is, that you might ſee, where- 


* ever you fought information, that it is your 
ce blefledneſs I ſeek; that I am moſt-ready to 
affiſt and further ry hearty endeayour after 


cc e it, 
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cc i, Such efforts pleaſe me; they are a con- SERM, 


« ſpiring with me: You may aſſure yourſelves I. 
« of all from me that is neceſſary thereto. In 
ce the promoting your own bliſs lies your obedi- 


c ence to me; in your being happy my deſign 


« jn nature, in providence, and by my ſon, is 
« anſwered. Bleſſed, I aſſure you, you may 


ce be; bleſſed I would have you.” 


Here is nothing viſionary, however it may 
appear: It is only the 7ſt conſtruction of the 
divine voice in the teſtimonies God hath given 
for the inſtruction of mankind in this affair 
And now, methinks, all is ſo clear and bright 


around us, that we may almoſt ſay, we begin 


to fzel ourſelves happy; methinks it ſhould ex- 


cite an unanimous reſolution in our breaſts, 


That, through the help of God, we will be 
« ſo.” And we can be fo by no other means 


than real religion, 


2. How ſtrong is the evidence of a future 
ſtate of bliſs! 


It is not more evident that God deſigned 


us for happineſs, than it is that we can 
never be perfectiy ſo here. This is a ſtate of 


want amidſt all the bounties of Providence; ; 


through the ſuperiority of our defires to all that 


is viſible and material. Vanity and diſappoint- 
ment are attendants of every enjoyment. Sor- 
rows and ſufferings are annexed to every bleſſ- 


5 ing; 
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= _ Happineſs of Man 


SERM. ing; and great imperfections will remain amidſt 
I. the greateſt improvement of our faculties: And 
8 further reaches and cravings will be found, to 
whatever heights of intellectual and ſubſtantial 


pleaſures we may riſe. 
If our Creator then dz figned our felicity 

be could never deſign this ſtate for it; 
ſince he muſt &now what defires and ory: 
ings he had implanted in our frames, and 
how far ſhort every thing here falls of our 
ſatisfaction. As ſure as this is not a ſtate for it, 
ſo ſure there is another where happineſs full 
and compleat ſhall be found. As fure as there 
is now no Paradiſe be/ow, ſo ſure there is one 
above: Otherwile the intention of wiſdom and 
goodneſs could never take place, let the preſent 
materials for happineſs be what they will. The 
proviſion made for innocent man is a ſtanding 
evidence, that from the grace that hath ap- 
peared for the reſtoration of fallen man, whoſe 
capacities are ſtill the ſame, as perfect an Eden 
and Paradiſe is provided for him. This is not 
to be found at preſent ; there muſt therefore be 
a reverſion. That it is ſo, we have the moſt 

_ expreſs aſſurance, ſince life and immortality is 
brought to light by the goſpel. And if the hap- 
pineſs of the creature be the deſign of the Cre- 
ator, our very reaſon leads us to conclude, from 


the imperfection of all that is found below, 
that 


tze Deſign of his Mater. 


: of what merits the name in an after-ſtate. 


to the ſubject before us. 


pleaſure! from what a variety of quarters may 
W it enter the mind! We are encompaſſed with 


da profution of bleſſin g, and are provided with 

ur capacities for receiving them. Our gracious 

it, Former hath not only given us an exiſtence 
ll Nvith a view to happineſs, but hath acquainted 

re 


Jus with it: He hath hid us indulge the thought, 


nd our ſenſes, before we can doubt of his kind 
ng {Wontention. This he hath confirmed by expreſs 
p- aeclarations: And it is an enbanced ſatisfaction 


Wo find reaſon and revelation conſpiring, in the 
W\lurance of God's deſigning our felicity. How 


an we take a ſurvey of our preſent ſituation 
s the creatures. of God, without feeling the 


WatisfaCtion we have in fo important and deſira- 
Ple a point, but call up and employ every power 


e extract from the preſent ingredients of hap- 
nels, lead our fouls to aſpire towards him, the 
nfinite Good, whoſe gifts they are. To 


had truth and love will juſtify our expectations SRM. 


= 3. What abundant reaſon and cauſe have we 
for habitual gratitude. I ſhall confine myſelf 


In how many ways are we ſuſceptible of 


Wand proceed confidently upon it. The pledges 
we have of it are various, near, and familiar; 
Wo that we muſt diſpute or overlook our make 


wvelieſt ſentiments of gratitude ! How can the 


pf the ſoul in thankfulneſs. Let the comfort 


26 The Happineſs , Man, &c. 


| Sx = To cloſe, let us remember, the beſt evils g 
1 I. of our gratitude is to purſue the happineſs we 
| A vere made for; to follow the divine directions 
| in our choice. Our very natures not only belpeak iſ 
| us capable of bliſs, but point us to what is really 
ours. By attending to our better part, our im- 
mortal ſouls, and to the revelation of Gods 
will and our duty by Chriſt Jeſus, we are ſure i : 
to anſwer the divine deſign, and to reap the 
benefits of our Maker's goodneſs in a paradic 
below, as far as this world will admit: And, 
after that, in a paradiſe richly deſerving thelf 
name ; where bliſs is pure as to kind, perfect 
in degree, and everlaſting in continuance. 
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IS ERM ON II. 

ee eee 
Enquiry after Har? NESS. 

| EET TE TEE TEEEETEDEES 


PSALM iv. 6. 


e be many that ſay, Who i Il Heu us any 
T ab ? 


ROPOSING to ; ihe ſome PEPIN to SERM, 
3 you on the very concerning ſubje& of II. 
3 happineſs, I began with what ſeemed to me to — 
require our f7/? conſideration, and to be at the 
foundation of all our comfortable proſpects, or 
ſucceſsful purſuits ; viz. That the happineſs of 
the creature was the original deſign of the Cre- 
gator. A ſatisfaction in this point, I apprehend, 

is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to the delibe- 
x rate ite propoſing 1 it as an attainable end by a think- 


ing 


10 


— —— — — — — 
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In M. ing reaſonable perſon ; ſince the very ſuppoſi- 


ne ſo impracticable, as to ſuppreſs all endea- 


our great Former's intention in this very impor- iſ 


our own frame and make carried in it, which, as 


ed to rely upon them. With ſome other things 
in our natures, which I think ſtrong ins z 
tions of God's deſigning our happineſs, I men- 
tioned a deſire and hope of it; which is very 


into our very frame by our Creator ; 5 with the : 


 engquary after happineſs, as from 7/4; : Juſt 


ſent. The words I have read as the founda-Þ 
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tion of the contrary would at once repreſent the 


vours, becauſe it would damp all hopes of ob- | 
taining it. Amongſt other franaing evidences of 
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tant affair, I inſiſted upon the evidence which 


God was the author of it, muſt carry in it very 
certain intimations of his w, and therefore, 
as far as we can collect them, we are warrant- 


ſtron g and univerſal, which none are without, 
and of which none can diveſt themſelves. From 
hence it is demonſtration, that it was wrought 


very evident deſign of prompting us to make an 


as the cravings of the animal nature, thoſe of 
hunger and thirſt, do of themſekves employ the 
cares of the mind, and powerfully determine | 
it to attend to the general good of the body. 
It is this natural and general enquiry after fe- 
licity that I have propoſed to conſider at pre- 


tion of this diſcourſe, I acknowledge, in their 
immediate 
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immediate deſign, are particular and limited: SRRM . 
They are a ſolicitude expreſſed about a pecial II. 
benefit then wanted; probably peace and reſt, vx 
under confuſions and diſorders. But as this 

was a real enquiry after happineſs, tho ſuited 

to a particular circumſtance, ſo it is a branch 

Hof that ſearch, which all mankind are really 
making in queſt of bliſs in general: And the 
words do pathetically deſcribe the language of 
every heart, and of all the purſuits of reaſon- 
able beings. I ſhall beg leave, therefore, to 
Wapply them as a general deſcription of man- 
ind, as if the Pſalmiſt had ſaid, All are ſo- 

W< licitouſly enquiring after, and purſuing, ſome- 
ching to make them happy.” And from 

'ery Wthele words I would propoſe to conſider; 
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V. The Gi itſelf: * Ns 
II. The good that is ſought after. 


J. Let us attend to the ſolicitude ſelf, And 
here I would, 

1. Make ſome obſervations concerning it. 
2. Suggeſt ſome things that miſlead our en- 
| Nuiries: From whence it is, that, notwith- 
g anding the general concern about it, ſo few 
Wittain the end they are enquiring after. 
1. Iwould make ſome obſervations concern- 


"Wn this ſolicitude after happineſs in general. 
: The 


1 30 Enquiry after Happineſs. =_ 
. S ERM. The firſt is this: That it is a moſt active de- 


i II. fire, moſt effential to human nature. 


— The text may juſtly be read as the lan- 
guage of all mankind, and is the conſequence W. . 
of that defire and hope of happineſs united in 
our very frame. We cannot but deſire to be lf 


bleſſed : It is in all, notwithſtanding their | 
purſuit of ſuch different objects, and ways 


of life. The drudge to buſineſs ; the ſearcher 
after knowledge; the graſping miſer ; the fave 
of pleaſure ; the toiling traveller; the dozing 
fot; the ambitious and the indolent; the world- 
ling and the religious ; --- - - are all influ- F 
enced hereby: They are all engaged in the 
fame 8 purſuit, TO ry take lach 


3 


Bo 


thoſe who are engaged! in ways of life moſt my 1 
parentiy baneful, or moſt direfly deftrufive of 
this propoſed end, happineſs, are yet inſtigated : 

by the ſame defire, and are proſecuting the an 
enquiry with others. When perſons quit the 
purſuit of any particular object, or exchange 2 i 
good method and courſe of life, for one that 
carries miſery in the very face of it, it is not 
| becauſe they have fung up their enquiry after 
happineſs; but only that they do not ſeek it any} 
longer from that quarter, from their not find- 


ing the felicity in it that they expected ; or that 
my think they can more certainly, or more ca- 


al 
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W/7, attain it in another way. The means are SERM. 
Whanged ; but the end, the aim, is ſtill adhered II. 
Wo as much as ever. The ſame enquiry or ſo- * 
Wicitude remains: It hath only cut itſelf an- 
cher channel. Thus all agree in a common 
Wim with one another; they would all be hap- 
Wy. The very indolent and ſtupid are not deſ— 
Witute of this defire, however they appear to 
chers: For, in their indolency, they ſeek feli- 
Wity. Nor are they without this folicitude, what- 
Wvcr the world may imagine, who have in a 
nſe quitted the world by aſpiring beyond it: 
Wt works in them, though in an higher ſphere ; 
nt till it works, and in the nobleſt manner 
Woo. Thus a deſire of happineſs is univerſal. 

W Sccondly, The great difference between per- 
ns as to moral character, eminently proceeds 
om the different proſecution of this their en- 
Wuiry after felicity; that is, from the different 
L hoice they make, the different objects they 
ace it in, and. their different methods of pur- 
Wuing it. 

There is nothing that more . diflinguiſhes 
He wiſe from the fooliſh, the righteous 
om the wicked, than this. If the natural 
it any geſire after happineſs be not directed by reaſon 
Ind religion, it will fix itſelf; or, which is the 
me thing, ſenſe and appetite will determine it, 
Toy who make a right judgment whetein 


eir 
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Sex. their happineſs lies, and direct their concen 
II. and endeavours thither, are above all othen 
idee, and cannot but be good. They, on the D 
contrary, who miſplace this their enquiry, andi 
employ their ſearches on wrong objects, af 
fooliſh, and cannot but be wicked; for, in moi 
caſes, it is downright wickedneſs ſo to do. Th 
appetite, or deſire of happineſs itſelf, wor 
really in all: The great difference, therefor 
þ amongſt mankind as to wiſdom and folly, ani 
[ conſequently as to happineſs and miſery, mullif 
ariſe from their chief end; or from the differen 
| objects they center in, or propoſe to ſeek then 
ö ö  felicity from; and the manner wherein the 
| 


proſecute their enquiries. There cannot be f 


| | wider difference between any characters, tha the. 
|; there is between one who hath choſen and pre ' 1 
| 5 ſecutes an happineſs in this world, and anothe 3 ble 
| . whoſe ſoul hath ſaid, The Lord is his portion 


and is purſuing the love, the likeneſs, the en 
joyment of him to all eternity. Pſ. xvii. 14 
Lam. iii. 24. compared. The general int era 
tion of being happy doth not diſtinguiſh on 
from another, becauſe that is as a common /aw of 
human nature: It muſt, therefore, be the d 
recon of that deſire, by a right judgment an 
1 choice of our real and proper felicity, and bf 
a diligent uſe of means —_— to obtain it. 


Third ? 
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W proſecution of it. 
It is an eminent ſpring of action in the 
Tu human foul ; and therefore hath God in his 
own word propoſed ſeveral things to be be- 
lieved and confidered as motives thereto ; 
to rouſe and to direct this deſire. It is cer- 
Wtain, the felicity of our nature is not ſo eaſily 
Wattained by us, as that of the animal world is 
by hem: They are naturally and neceſſarily de- 
termined thereto. Their inſtincts lead them 
Wo directly to the means of their happineſs, that 
tha 


4 pre : onfined to them, that nothing beſides 1s capa- 


nothd ble of influencing them. We have our in- 
tion Wines alſo. This deſire of happineſs is one. 
he eil But ſince we have appetites to objects that may 
ji. 1 roduce miſery as well as happineſs ; this ge- 
intra] defire muſt be conducted by reaſon, or 
h oe {hall be {ſeduced by appearances inſtead of 
Jau realities; or ſhall center in ſome things that 


the M Pield us a ler pleaſure, to the overlooking of 
ent aul thers wherein our chef happineſs conſiſts. 

and Now this natural ſolicitude about happineſs is 
in it, mplanted, to put us upon the uſe of our rea- 
Won, by enquiring and examining into the na- 
Thirditure of the various objects that preſent them- 


— 


they are in no danger of miſtaking: They are ſo 


33 


W Thirdly, This natural folicitude after happi- SER M. 
neſs is implanted and provided in great kind- II. 
3 [neſs to us, viz. to excite the mind to a rational =D - 
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Sr. ſelves; and to attend to the declarations of the * 
II. divine word in this matter: Which, taken to- 
—— gether, are our appointed guides; and of which 
we ſhould take counſel, as to what is ſubſervi. Z 

ent to our felicity, and what is not, or actually 1 
deſtructive of it. It is deſigned as a conſtant 
prompter, for the engaging the faculties of the 

| ſoul in the diſcovery of our happineſs, that well 

may be the more concerned not to miſtake it 
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| and to excite to a vigorous proſecution, that we 
| may not reſt ſhort of it. Theſe things being 1 


9 
3 
1 


i obſerved, as to a general ſolicitude and enquin 3 
after happineſs amongſt mankind, I proceed, 

II. To aſſign ſome of the more commo } 
| cauſes of our being ſo ſadly miſled, as the f 
= nerality are, notwithſtanding this deſire is f 


| natural, ſtrong, and univerſal: From whenol 
y it is that ſo very few attain x the end wy al 
4 _ enquiring after. 4 


And I think theſe ub might all 
| reduced to one; viz. inconſideration: As, in 
4 deed, moſt of the errors of our lives, al 
j the worſt and moſt fatal, may be reſolveſ 
Into it. It is for want of- uſin g our reaſon N leſs 
: attending to our own capacities, and to i, in 
experience that we and others have had ear) 
things about us, and forming our judgmentWe c 
thereby, that we act ſuch wild and diſtrateQW{nſve 
parts, and make ſuch loſing bargains for ouWope- 
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f immortal ſouls. And, by a continued diſuſe of SERM. 
W this faculty, we not only grow averſe to the II. 


ich : conſulting it, but really almoſt loſe the taculty — 
vi I itſelf. Inconſideration naturally betrays us into 
ally 4 | thoſe habits of mind, and courſes of acting, 


chat are moſt contrary to our happineſs. We 
W run a madding after our own inventions and 
headſtrong wills: Or it expoſes us to thoſe deluſions | 
| 4 in our ſearch, whereby we mock ourſelves with 
chadovis inſtead of ſubſtances: Or elſe pro- 
Wduces that diſguſt to the things wherein our 
el felicity lies, that when we do diſcern it 
rom all the mock appearances, we cannot 


x Fo 


mog prevail upon ourſelves to proſecute it. This 


By. 
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e ge will be very evident by inſtancing a few things, 
is Mynto which inconſideration betrays us reſpect- 


4 ng happineſs. 

1. It produces an indetermination of mind: 
And from hence it is we attain not the end we 
| re enquiring after. 

The 4% efire of happineſs is a ſettled thing. 

Ve carry it about with us, nor can we di- 
eſt ourſelves of it. And the proper happi- 
reafonlW@cts of a reaſonable creature, endowed with 
to tn immortal foul, is alſo fixed (as you may 
had ear) by its Maker, even by the nature of 
genf e creature itſelf; ſo that nothing which 
ſtractenſwers not to its nature, can poſſibly be its 
for ou oper felicity. Theſe are facts, ſertled, I ſay, 
D 2 and 
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SERM. and cannot be altered. But now, from the 
II. neglect of reaſon and thought, happineſs to 
= the moſt is only a found, a notion; and their 
minds are undetermined what to cuſs amidſt 

a variety of things that offer themſelves, whilſt, 

in the mean time, their miſery is a reality. 

Their natural deſire after bliſs prompts them i 

to center in ſomething for the ſatisfying of it; q 

but they know not in particular hat. Thelf E | 
language of their indetermination 1s naturally 
expreſſed in the text, © Mo will ſhew us an 
F good!“ Where, or whence, ſhall we find 
ſomething to make us happy !” This A 7 
of theirs puts them upon ranging from one 
thing to another, making experiments d 
every thing that occurs and falls in their way, 
or that others propoſe to them. And as the 
are diſappointed they change again, trying and 
racking ſomething elſe to ſee what it will prof 
duce, and every thing but the right. They ag 
35 divided amongſt a multiplicity of objects, wil 
"lt a ſtrong appetite and a blind mind; they wou 
be happy, but they know not | = Their nag : 
tural deſire 14% will not help in this caſe. ue at 
rather cauſes the confuſion of the mind, til 
14 reaſon and underſtanding, enlightened by " 
1 5 word, and aided by the ſpirit of God, hat 
| ſhewn them what to ſeek their happineſs ii 


There are few circumſtances carry morę unel 
ſimeh 
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W fneſs in them than à divided, undetermined, SꝑRM. 
mind: It is no more conſſtent with felicity, than II. 
it is a diref7on to it. When God therefore — 
bath, by the very frame of human nature, /ef- 
W //-d what ſhall be the human happineſs, how 
are they ever likely to ſatisfy their enquiries af- 
W tcr it, who are wholly undetermined what to 
_ 4 | ſeek it from? Who know not wherein it con- 
WT fiſts, nor what to apply to for it? Alas! ſuch 
s che very nature of the thing that it muſt be 
W the matter of choice, if ever it be the event: It 
WF is not to be ſtumbled upon by chance or acci- 
dent. 

2. Falſe notions of happineſs, and of the 
means conducing to it, is another cauſe of our 
not attaining the end we are enquiring after; 
WY and js another evident fruit of inconfideration. 
We do not enter into the nature of things, but 
take up with meer colours and repreſentations. 
And having from hence once imbibed favour- 
able ſentiments even of meansconducingto miſery, | 
ve will not part with them; though the word 

of God; the teſtimony of thoſe who have gone 
before us; yea, though our own experience tells 
us we are deceived. One would think it were, 
of all other things, the moſt difficult for peo- 
ple to be deluded in this caſe ; becauſe it is a 
matter wherein experience is ſo much concerned; 
Where a perſon feels whether he is right or 

D - wrong; 
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Enquiry after Happineſs, 


SERM. wrong ; that is, happy or miſerable. And yet 


II. 
— 


upon a wrong ſcent. 


that 1 is, if our v ery apprehenſions and Judgment 


daily obſctratian tells us it is a very common 
caſe : Nay, with all that uneaſineſs that people 
endure from their falſe ſentiments of objects and 
ways of lite, they take it ill of thoſe who 
ſet them right. They hold faſt deceit, and 


will not let it go. 


Education hath a very great hand herein, 
Young ones have theſe miſtaken ſentiments 


of happineſs very early 7nfilied : They are 
taught to miſplace their hearts and their 


bappineſs both by inſtruction and example: 


And their natural deſire of i it is induſtriouſly put 
Their reaſon being al- 


together neglected and uncultivate d, it hath 


not ſtrength enough to rectify any miſtakes, 


though the moſt obvious. The miſguiding pa- 
rent judging of the child's hopefulneſs and hap- 
pineſs by the groſſneſs of its errors, and its 
averſion to any thing that would undeceive it; 


the poor young thing is, from its earlieſt years, | 


put upon the cruel drudgery of ſeeking reſt in 
trouble, and life in death. Every one that thinks, 
muſt ſee, that an erroneous judgment, as to 


happineſs, muſt lead us much wider, than meer 
ignorance, from what is true. 


bleſſed Lord faith) the light that is in us be 


6 If (as our 


darkneſs, how great muſt that darkneſs be ?” 
of 


S F. 8... 8 


Enquiry after Happineſs. 
of things which ſhould lead us be corrupted 
and — 5 it will be much worſe than if we 
were only in the dark, or without any guidance 
at all. Better for us by far to be meerly igno- 
rant wherein our felicity lies, than to be under 
the influence of falſe notions : Though from 


39 
SERM. 


II. 
— 


the one we may not be happy, from the other 


we muft be miſerable. Mat. vi. 23. And oh! 


how much of the miſery of mankind is owing 


to the groſſeſt miſtakes as to the felicity of our 


natures ! whence it muſt be derived, and conſe- 


4 quently of the way of obtaining it! And how | 
manifeſtly is this the effect of inconſideration ! 


A ſordid and laviſh attachment to pre- 


vailing cuſtom and faſhion, is another cauſe 


of our not attaining the happineſs we have a 


ſtron 8 natural deſire after. 
It is a ſtrange abſurdity, but a very com- 


mon one, and it is only the commonneſs 


0 it that conceals the madneſs of it, That 


* people live for others, and not for them- 


« ſelves.” The aim of the many is rather 


to appear happy, than to he ſo; rather to have 


| the reputation, than the experience of it. From 
hence they only conſult thoſe things, that 


common vogue hath placed it in; not re- 


garding whether they are the things they jon 


for or not. And there is nothing ſo empty and 


pnſatisfying, nay, fo fatiguing and harraſſin g. 
D 4 but 


4⁰ 
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SRM. but they will purſue, in order to be happy; j 


II. when it hath received the ſtamp of prevailing 


V eſteem, or hath got the 


cry of mankind. They 
do not conſult themſelves, to know what their 


natures and capacities need and require in order 


to bleſſedneſs; but only what others take up with. 


From hence you find the ſcenes of their i 
lives fo various, ſo frequently ſhifting : But 


ſurely every way cannot be the way to happi- 


neſs ! The objects of purſuit that are ſet up for 
them they run after, without conſulting their I 
reaſon or their capacities, whether they are 
recommended by the one, or ſuited to the 
other: But ſurely a reaſonable creature would 
never, like the filly ſheep, go after others only I 
becauſe they went before them ! It is impoſſi- 
ble we ſhould ever accompliſh our natural de- 
| fire of happineſs, under ſuch a direction as the 
cuſtom of mankind, who have really 1 in gene- 
ral ſtrayed out of the way to it; are going 
Wider and wider from it; and are only multi- 
As our end is 
one, ſo the way to it is but one, though it is 
made of ſeveral ingredients. How ſhould we | 
then ever attain this one end, by following the 
changing humours of mankind? How ſhould I 


plying their own infelicities ; 


we ever keep in the right way, if we have no 


other mark of it, than that in which the mul- 


titude go? I cannot ſee what more happy iſſue 
can 


r 


t 


18 


wl- 


ſſue 


end propoſed, unleſs what we make our guide 


may be left to any one to determine, whe- 


and this viſible world: And conſequently 


8 within that compaſs. All our thoughts, deſires, 
= hopes, and endeavours, muſt be confined 
within that circle; and we muſt conclude, 
and ſet it down with ourſelves, that there is 
nothing beyond it. But is ſenſe a proper judge 
F man or for man, who is undeniably an in- 

| telligent, reaſonable being? or of what felicity 
is proper to a rational nature, and an immortal 


| foul? Is it likely, is it pofible, that ſenſe, which 
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can attend ſuch an erroneous guide as this, than 8ERRI. 


the living and dying in miſery and repentance. U. 

And furely they are the moſt ridiculouſly miſe- — 

rable of all others, who are ſo for faſhion | 

4. Another cauſe of our not fucceeding in 

our natural enquiry after happineſs, is the mak- 

ing our ſenſes the ſtandard of our belief, and 

the guide of our practice. Sa 5 
It is impoſſible we ſhould ever attain any 


thereto be ſufficient for it. And I think it 
ther our ſenſes are a ſufficient guide to hap- 
pineſs. If they only are conſulted, we can 


have no ideas of any thing beyond this body, 


can believe or regard nothing, but what is 


is abſolutely confined in its intelligence to a pre- 
nt impreſſion from external things, and cannot 
give 


1 Enquiry after Happineſs. 

SERM, give us the leaſt information as to futurity, 

II. ſhould be a Proper guide to man, whoſe great- 

Yr eſt concern, is with eternity? Is ſenſe capable 

of determining what is the chief object of our 

purſuits, whilſt it cannot poſſibly extend to any 

thing that is not immediately before it; and, 

at the ſame time, our chief concern is with 

what is inviſible ? No wonder at all, that thoſe i 

who walk wholly by fight, or are wholly under 

the dominion of ſenſe, ſhould confine all their 

views and enquiries after happineſs to the things 

of this world; that they ſhould at once catch 

at, and take up with, what is near and ready 

at hand, that makes the leaſt oyerture of hap- 

pineſs. But can ſuch a one have ſo much as a 

notion of the felicity of a reaſonable and im- 

mortal part, which is eſſential to man? Can 

he have any proſpect extending far enough for 

it ? orever look beyond the ſweet of a preſent 

circumſtance, or the eaſy condition of this dull 

and heavy body? And if he have no notion of 

the happineſs zz/e//, how ſhould it be proſecut- 

ed, let the general deſire be what it will? And 

if not proſecuted, how ſhould it be attained ? 

Whatever general profeſſion may be made of 

the belief of an inviſible God, and an inviſible 

world, it is very certain, from the evident diſre- 

gard of our own real felicity, our taking up 

with appearances, judging of our higheſt good 
22 
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| as we do by our ſenſes, and conſuiting fo in- SꝑRx. 
| tenſely and ardently the gratifying of bodily II. 


appetites - - - - I ſay, it is certain from hence, 
that there is a degree of infidelity that we 
ſhould think it a reproach to be charged with: 
Whilſt it is in reality the grand cauſe of our 
taking up with a mock happineſs, and of our 
indifferency and negligence in the purſuit of 
what is frue. The apprehenſion of a future 
ſtate, and our relation thereto from the im- 


: | mortality of our ſouls, being laid afide, or be- 


come very languid, the mind itſelf becomes ſo 
grovling, narrow, and contracted; the thoughts 
ſo mean; the ambition ſo low, that in truth 
there can be very little ſenſe of the bliſs, that 


man is naturally enquiring after. And when 


perſons are ſo far under the influence of their 


| ſenſes, as to make them the chief judges of what 


they are to chuſe, purſue, and accompliſh, as 


their ſupreme good; when the eſtimation of 


their natures are thus ſunk with themſelves, 
bow can the foul aſpire to any thing anſwer- 
ing its own defires and capacities, or that is 
ſuited to yield it any thing, that can be called 


enjoyment ? 
Theſe cauſes, i think. are ſufficient to ſa- 


I tisfy us, whence it is that ſo few of mankind 
are happy, under that natural and powerful de- 
; bio of being ſo. | 


I ſhall 


| 
| 
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44 
SERM. 


Enquiry after Happineſs. 
I ſhall now Cloſe with two reflections. 
1. This may eftabliſh our minds in the per- 
S faafion, that happineſs is an attainable thing. 
We can never be too well ſatisfied of this, 
from the natural influence it hath upon our 
proſecution of it. From the ſmallneſs of their 


number who attain to any degree of it, and ; 
the great degree of miſery, or at leaſt unhap- 


pineſs, viſible in the world, even where to a 4 


ſtander- by there ſeems all the means of felicity, 
it may be thought only a fine ſpeculation; a 


pleaſing, but an imaginary, notion; never poſ- 
ſible to be found in fact, ſo far as to be a rea- 


lity. But this, I think, is ſuch an injurious 


reflection upon our Maker, as not to be admit- 


ted. Our defire after it, and ſolicitude about 
it, is natural and uni verſal; and therefore was 


implanted or wrought into our very frame by 


our Creator. But for what ? For our torment ? 
Is there nothing to anſwer thereto ? No happi- 
neſs adequate to that folicitude ? Nothing real, 
or within our power to attain? Sad circumſtance 
this, if it be true] But the comfort is, it is 


ſuch a deception of us, as is never to be re- 


conciled with the truth, or the goodneſs, of 


our Maker. If we may be ſure of any thing, 
we may be of this; That God would not 
himſelf put his creatures upon vain expectations; 
nor lead them to delude and flatter themſelves 


by 
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hy falſe dependencies; nor bid them to feed SerM, 


W and. indulge hopes that muſt neceſſarily iſſue in II. 
W diſappointment.” It ſeems infinitely more like 
truth, from what reaſon and revelation aſſert of 


a Divine Being, that ſince all creatures below 
I man are provided with what anſwers their in- 
ſtincts, and the exigencies of zheir nature, that 
man is not unprovided of a good, correſpond- 


ing to the deſires that his wiſe and good Former 


bath inſerted in his very frame. Surely he 
could not deſign, that creatures of an higher 


rank ſhould ſhare 4% of the advantages of be- 


ing, than thoſe of a much /awer order! But fo 
ir muſt be, unleſs there is a felicity anſwering 


Wo to our cravings, and attainable by us. And do 
not all the divine diſpenſations towards us in 
other reſpects, which are moſt-wiſe and moſt- 


= kind, lead us to draw another concluſion Here? 
and to lay it down with ourſelves as an abſo- 


Jute certainty, © That God hath actually pro- 


vided; what may fully anſwer our natural crav- 


ings and ſolicitous enquiries, and put it within 
our reach ?” 


What I have ſuggeſted, if conſidered, I 


think will in a good meaſure account for its 
being no more generally ænoum and found. For 
from thence it is evident, that it proceeds from 


our ſelves; ; and conſequently that there is no argu- 
ment in hat to prove, that God hath not in- 
tended, 


46 Enquiry after Happineſs. 
Szxm. tended, and amply provided for our felicity, Wl 
II. When we then feel this general appetite after f 
— happineſs, if I may fo ſtile it, working, and 
| prompting us to a purſuit of it, is it not natu- i 
| ral for the reaſonable mind, that hath any ſenſe 

of a God, or any juft notions of him, to fall 

e ſome ſuch reflection as this — Is not this 

powerful deſire of felicity, which I find in is, 

* myſelf, inwrought by my Creator s hand? 

« And is there not a centre for this gravitation Bl 

« of my ſoul? ſome proviſion made by him 
for the full ſatisfaction and reſt of my en- 
< quiring mind? Sure my wiſe and kind Form- 

< er, of whoſe own planting this tendency of | fio 
my ſoul is, would not leave me to thirſt | ab 

ce without ſomething to anſwer and allay it, ab 

e when I ſee all creatures inferior to myſelf I bli 

ce provided well for, according to the exigency | tic 

cc of their natures! This would be fo unlike in; 

ce the traces of his wiſdom and goodneſs, which JM o 

« I every where elſe diſcern, that I cannot but as 
e conclude, in juſtice to him, and for my own in 

<« unſpeakable conſolation, he hath provided an I ch 

* adequate felicity for me; and put me into a or 

c capacity of obtaining it. WV 
2. What need have we to proceed with . 4 

_—_ care and caution in this matter? h. 

It is not a more natural than it is an IM 97 
| | * enquiry, © How ſhall I be happy! 
| | * wwherem | 


" — O_o 
_ 5 
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« wherein doth it conſiſt! from whence am Ser. 


« J to ſeek it! which way ſhall I procure II. 
« jt!” Is there any thing beyond our own fe- W 


W licity ! or that merits equal regard, in reſpect 
of ourſelves ! But as natural and as important 
as the enquiry is, without great caution we 


ſhall not make it to any good purpoſe ; that 


ss, to ſecure the end propoſed by our Malter, & or 


ourſelves by it. 
| You ſee, fre what hath been hinted, chere 


are ſeveral things by which the mind is liable 
to be blinded, perverted, and to be carried 


quite wide of the end. Our very apprehen- 
ſions and ſentiments of happineſs itſelf, are li- 


1 able to be corrupted. We are ſubj ect to be 


abuſed by falſe principles and maxims, eſta- 


bliſhed as current by a general vote and prac- 


tice; and from the very deluſive and captivat- 


ing power of our ſenſes, which may lead us to 
= overlook another ſtate, we may be involved in 
as great a miſtake as to happineſs, as the tak- 


ing earth for heaven — If we would ever make 


this natural enquiry, a profitable and ſucceſsful 


: one, I would ſuggeſt the followin 8 hints, with. 
which I ſhall conclude. 


Let it be deliberate. The general de 4: -fire of 


ö happineſs, unleſs it be brought to a ſolemm en- 
8 quiry after it, may lead us more aſtray, than if 
4 We had not that inſtinct. The reaſon 18, it 
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43 Enquiry” after Hopind 

|| Sekt. hurries and puſhes us on to cloſe with the firſt 
[| II. thing that hath any appearance, or makes any 
[ S oeerture of that kind. It is like the i impetuous 
| craving appetite of hunger and thirſt, that 
| prompts us to lay hold of any thing that offers 
itſelf to allay it. But what I am recommend. 
ing is, a formal propoſal made to ourſelves, as : 
| the matter of ſerious conſideration, © How, or MW 
1 ce by what means, we may be bleſſed: wherein |- 
| s jt conſiſts: And from whence it muſt be de- 
ö ce rived.” The mind ſhould take it under its 
cognizance, and diſcuſs the matter ſeriouſly 
with itſelf, as what it defires to determine, and 
k intends to proſecute : That it may ſingle out, by + 
| | Its own choice, that good which can render it 
1 truly bleſſed. : 
ll Again: Let every thing that propoſes el : 
in anſwer to this enquiry, be brought to the 
teſt of reaſon and revelation before it be choſen. 
By that ſtandard let it be tried: And let it be 
embraced or diſmiſſed, as that pronounces it to i 
miniſter to, or diſſerve our real felicity. There 
cannot be a more groſs or fatal miſtake than 
about our happineſs. Our great ſnare and dan- 
ger is, that we are for trying every thing, and 
centring in what is next. Whereas the very T hay 
intention of implanting a deſire of happineſs in ¶ tha 
our natures, is to prompt us to uſe our reaſon ſiſti 
in determining what is our proper, our chief good: WW in « 
Since 1 


n after Happineſs 49 
Since that is the higheſt faculty of our minds, SERM. 
ſo, when aided by the word and ſpirit of God, II. 
it is the proper, and the only proper judge in wh Ee 
that caſe: To whoſe guidance, therefore, we 
ought to attend, in oppolition to our own ſenſes, 
and the ſentiments of all the world. 
Again: Let our enquiry after felicity be ac- 
Wcompanied with an humble and pious mind. 
Wich an humble mind; a mind conſcious of 
its /iableneſs to miſtake, and to be deceived, by 
che paſſions of the heart, the ſpeciouſneſs of 
W objects, and its own unperfect views of things. 
iffident of itſelf, whilſt it dreads a miſtake 
: here, as in a matter of eternal conſequence. 
And as the mind ſhould be humble, it 
WT ſhould be alſo picus. Indeed I believe the lat- 
ter always accompanies, and is in proportion to, 
5 the former. By a pious mind here, I mean one 
chat is folicitous to form its ſentiments by the 
divine judgment; and by fervent prayer to 
che Father of lights, the ſupreme Good, to 
; obtain that light and influence as may preſerve 
it, amidſt the multiplicity of objects, from cen- 
W tring in any thing that is deficient or hurtful ; 
Y to be taught what is really its greateſt good; 
and helped in its ſuitable proſecution of it. And 
have we not all the aſſurance we can deſire, 
that he takes a pleaſure in vouchſafing his aſ- 
liſting light to the ſoul that would be happy, 

in order to guide and ſucceed the enquiry ? 
Vor. I. E Finally, 
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SERM. 


II. 


if not the whole, of our good and happineſs u 


to time, in our purſuits to objects of a nb 


as wiſe and faithful ſervants; and we may tr 


have been miſled, more or leſs, by our appe- 3 


us. In all ſuch caſes, I would adviſe, ng 3 ; 
merely to run to ſomething elſe, which we nM 
turally do, but to betake ourſelves to ſomethin 


ing to what our wiſe Former hath made u N ; 
capable of, and hath kindly provided for ug 4 
by aſpiring ſpeedily to himſelf, and foaring uf whe 


of happineſs which we feel, hath given u 4 


Enquiry after Happineſs, 
Finally : If we would render our nana 


enquiry after happineſs a ſucceſsful one, let wil 


w——carefully and wiſely improve our diſappoint 8 


ments. Probably there are few of us, bull 


tites, fancies, or paſſions, to place a great par 


objects, that have ſadly lurched and ſhamellif 


higher and better. If we thus riſe, from tim 


nature, as we are diſappointed in thoſe of: 5 
meaner kind, we are in a fair way of attain 


heaven. 


Now, may that God, who, from the defini 


ground to hope for the happineſs we really de- 
fire, diſpoſe our minds to attend to his own di 
rections and affiſtances, for the making of ſuch 
a Choice now, for which he will applaud us 2 


umph in his joy for ever! 
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MSERMON III. 
CC 
On the ſame SUB] Er. 
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ng 1 . be many that oy Who vill ſhow 1 * 
Jod“ 2 
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HAVE taken theſe words as a foundation SERM, 
for the conſideration of that general enqui- HI. 
5 mn after happineſs which is found amongſt man- n 


f ſuch [ nd. And from hence I propoſed to ſpeak to 
e . itſelf, and the good chat i iS ſought 


ud u | 
ay tr ; 
4. to the ſolicitude itſelf, I Cr uggeſted ſome 
Gino: relating to it for our better conceiving it: 
Ihey were theſe—That it is a moſt active de- 
e, and moſt eſſential to human nature — That 


0 N E 2 che 


— A — 
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$2 Enquiry after Happineſs. 
SERM. the oreat difference amongſt mankind, as 9 | 
III. moral characters, eminently proceeds from 90 


S—— different proſecution of this their enquiry aft 
1 felicity—And that this natural ſolicitude bool 


> 233 ä ůö;*ð̃ ̃ ˙·˙mů — — A 


happineſs is implanted and provided i in d 4 # . 
= kindneſs to us; viz. to excite the mind to” ö 
| rational and diligent proſecution of it —I tel x a 
| aſſigned ſome of the more common cauſes q 3 P 
1 _ our being ſo ſadly miſled, as the generality arl $S 
1 notwithſtanding this deſire is ſo natural, a , * 
| | and univerſal : 1 rom whence 1 it is that fo ve F 
= few attain the end that they are enquiring * "8 
—_ I told you they might all be reduced to oneli Id 
lt | viz. inconſideration: As indeed the worſt au . a 
| moſt fatal errors of our lives may be reſolnſl 1 Poe 
| ö into that. As to the ſubject before us, it b . 
i traps us into an indetermination of mind: ui N i 
0 are divided amongſt a multiplicity of objec ich 
li we come to no point what to ſeek our hap I 
. neſs from — It puts us upon falſe notions clp 
„ happineſs, and the means conducing to it F 
ll leads us into a mean and flaviſh attachment Muir 
i prevailing cuſtom and faſhion — And, final iS 
1 from hence we ſtupidly make our ſenſes N 3 
„ ſtandard of our belief, and the guide of Me 
0 practice — From theſe cauſes is it principal b. 
i that ſo few amongſt mankind are happy, un; 
| | a natural and powerful deſire of being ſo. 77 
then cloſed with a few directions how to mM = 
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his zatural enquiry after felicity a ſucceſsful 8SERM. 

den order to this, it muſt be deliberate: III. 

I + ſhould be taken under ſerious conſideration ; = 
ee ſhould diſcuſs the matter with ourſelves, as 

f the utmoſt importance rightly to determine, 

Ind ſucceſsfully to proſecute. 

Again: Every thing that propoſes itſelf as 

ieee means of our felicity, ſhould be brought 

the teſt of reaſon and the word of God — 

Dur enquiries after happineſs ſhould be accom- 

anied with an humble and pious mind. With 

En mb: mind, or with a conſciouſneſs of our 

reat liableneſs to miſtake, and to be deceived, 

Ind with a diffidence of itſelf, whilſt it dreads 

on error here as in a matter of eternal conſe- 

'F uence, And it ſhould be with a pzous mind 

oo; that is, with a ſolicitude to form its ſenti- 
Wnents by the divine judgment, accompanied 

Vith fervent prayer to the Father of lights, to 

We: taught what is really its greateſt good, and 
Wclped in its determined proſecution of it. 

7 Finally : If we would render our natural en- 

|. quiry after happineſs a ſucceſsful one, let us 
arefully and wiſely improve our diſappoint- 
Wnents : That as, from time to time, we find 

e have been miſtaken and deceived, we do 

Wot only, as is natural, betake ourſelves to 

eme other thing, but to ſomething a and 

Vetter. 


| 1 Enquiry after Happineſs 
j SeRM. As I have thus confidered the natural ad 
III. general enquiry of mankind after ſome good, ( 
| WY now proceed, 3 
| . ſomething as to the good ot 1 
happineſs itſelf which they are enquiring after, 
This ſeems to me to be the next ſtep in 2 
regular proceeding on this ſubject. I ſhall at 
preſent confine myſelf to generals, deſigning 3 
to ſpeak to particulars from diſtinct texts. What i 
I ſhall now ſuggeſt ſhall be under ſome pro- 
poſitions reſpecting the nature of that happineß 
which mankind are ſeeking, and which, i; 
conſidered, will greatly influence them in thei z 
queſt and ſearch after what is rational and real. 
I think I need not enter into a definition of the 
thing, which probably we have all a better 6 N 
idea of, than words can convey. I will only is 
therefore ſay, that, by happineſs, I mean an en- 
joyment of good, ſatisſaction, gratification, plea 
9 ſure: That we are bleſſed in proportion to the 
"i quantity and quality thereof. But this general 
5 notion 1s far from being ſufficient for our direc- 
tion and ſecurity, in a matter of this conſe-· 
quence : We are more likely to be led wrong 
than right, if we have no juſter and fuller ſen- 
timents of the matter. I would therefore lay 
down ſome propoſitions, reſpecting the good ot 
happineſs which mankind are ſeeking, and in 
il 5 which they may become bleſſed, which they are 0 0 
|. deſirous to be, 1. Amid By : 
| ; 


< 


8 1* 2 
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= rx. Amidſt the great variety of opinions con- SzRM. 
cerning happineſs, and the very different ways = 
of proſecuting it, man hath yet his proper good . 
or felicity. By his proper good, I mean, what 
is ſaitable to his nature, anſwers to his cravings, 
n e matches his capacity, and ſatisfies his enquiry; 
Il at I what his nature abſolutely requires; without 
1B which he cannot pgſſibly be bleſſed, with which 
The he may and will. 19 1 85 1 5 
Po It cannot be diſputed, that the ſentiments of 

"RS mankind about this good are various, accord- 
. f ing to the different paſſion or affection that pre- 
thei ails. Thus the covetous purſue one thing as 
real, = theirs, the ambitious another, the perſon of 
f the pleaſure another, But it is very ſtupid and dan- 
Jetter gerous to infer from thence, that to be happy, 
only s nothing better than to live according to fancy 
n en. and inclination ; or that our real felicity lies in 
plea: following theſe where-ever they lead us. No: 
o the Let the paſſions or apprehenſions of men be 
NET a ever fo various, the proper good of man is ſtill 
lirec- but one and the ſame. And though perſons, 
onſe- from the various caſt of their minds, and their 
vrong BY different ſentiments and taſte, are engaged in 
ſen⸗ ſuch different purſuits, yet they are in reality 
e lay I thirſting after their own ſauitable felicity, tho 
od or they miſtake it, or take up ſhort of it, even 
ad in that, befides which, and without which, they 
Cy are BY cannot be truly bleſſed, whatever elle they poſſeſs. 
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56 Enquiry after Happineſs. 

SERM. The variety of opinions and practices then 

III. amongſt mankind in this very important mat- 

ter, doth not in the leaſt prove, that man hath 
nothing provided for him ſuitable to his nature: 

Or that every thing is alike that his fancy and 


inclination may ſtand towards: Or that he is no 


capable of diſcovering what is his proper feli ; I 
city. No; It only proves, that mankind are 


very thoughtleſs, blind, and heady : And a ; | 


they are w2/fully fo, their blindneſs is their fin, - 
as their miſtake muſt be their miſery. 2 
2. Though there is nothing more abſurd and 
delufive, than the expectation of a perfect fel. 
City in this vain and mixed life, yet there is: 
confiderable degree of what is real, attainabl c 
below. 1 
Ever ſince the- primitive curſe upon the 
earth, deſigned as a ſtanding teſtimony of man 
revolt from God, and God's diſpleaſure again 
him, briars and thorns have ſprung up to ſpoil 
the beauty, and interrupt the enjoyment, 5 
every ſcene. If in our garden, as in that 
wherein innocent man was placed, the provid: 

_ ence of God makes every tree to grow that i 
pleaſant to the eye and good for food, yet i 
now brings forth thorns and thiſtles % They 
ſpring up in every paradiſe in this world. Gen. 
ii. 9. üi. 18. compared. My meaning is very 5 
plainly this: Whatever degree of bliſs, * ; 
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the favour of heaven, we here enjoy, there are 8ER NC. 
and aun be a multitude of troubleſome and III. 
afflictive occurrences, which the utmoſt of our — 
ſagacity cannot prevent, which the combined 

power of mankind cannot remove, nor the 
moſt-diſtinguiſhed ſhare of the divine favour 

will exempt from. This is every ones experi- 

ence ; upon theſe terms every one receives life, 

and enters upon his ſtation and enjoyments here. : 
And a moſt wiſe and kind ordination of things 

it is, as might eaſily be ſhewn, were it my pre- 

ſent deſign. But though this univerſal fact ren- 

ders it a wild thing to expect perfect bliſs below, 

yet it is {till a very encouraging truth, that a 

very defirable ſhare of it is attainable here. I 

think our bleſſed Lord greatly encourages this 
ſentiment, when he invites mankind to the fol- 

lowing his directions and example, from this 
aſſured motive, that © they ſhould find reſt to 

their ſouls.” Mat. xi. 28. In other places he 
promiſes /zfe and peace: Terms which, it is 

well known, the Jews underſtood to be of the 

ſame import with happineſs. John x. 10, xiv. 

27. His Apoſtles after him confirm the truth. 

One aſſuring us, © that to be ſpiritually minded, 
involved /fe and peace in it af preſent.” Rom viii. ! 
6. And another, that by dwelling in love, we . 
ſhould find that we dwelt in God and God in us: 
Which evidently carries the matter to a col. 5 
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SERM. rable height of felicity. i. John iv. 16. This is, 


III. 


in ſeveral other places, the language of holy 
» writ : Wherein a good degree of preſent happi- 
neſs is made the immediate motive to duty; 

and conſequently we are encouraged to expet? 3 


and look after it. Pf. xix. 11. Prov. ili. 13. 17, 


| Now, whatever evils infeſt this life; what- 
ever allays, unavoidably accompany all degrees 
of enjoyment at preſent ; with whatever pain- 
ful ſenſations all our pleaſures are daſhed, yet 
from hence it is indiſputable, that there is a i 
degree of good truly worthy of the name, and 
conſequently of the purſuit of mankind, that 
is now attainable ; there is ſomething that me- 
Tits the titles that our Lord and his Apoſtles give 
it, which deſerves the name of happineſs. It is 
true, this is not the region of it, or where it! 
reigns and triumphs over all its contraries. But 


ſtill this earth is not a ffranger to the thing: 


| Nay, it would prevail in a much greater degree, 
| were it not for the obſtruction to it, and the 
deſtruction of it; from the weakneſſes and 


vices of mankind. Allowing, that this is not 
the ſtate for exquiſite delight and joy ; yet it is 


ſufficient to prove, that it is not altogether idle 


and vain to talk of felicity below: Whilſt a 


good degree of peace, reſt, contentment, and 


chearfulneſs, may be obtained, which carry in 
them a proportion of pleaſure, enjoyment, and 
ſatisfaction. 
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ſatisfaction. If it is not full and perfect, unin- SnRNI. 


terrupted and permanent, as indeed we are not | | nn 
pre pared for that yet; if it riſe not to the ut- — 
moſt capacity of our natures, as indeed that is 
reſerved for hereafter ; yet there is ſomething 


very defirable, and conſiderable too, to be found 


within what the imperfections of our nature, 
and our preſent ſtate of trial, will admit of: 
Which is richly worth our while to look after, 
both deſerving the attempts, and rewarding the 


BS 1abours of a reaſonable creature. 


The folly of mankind in general doth not 


le in their ſeeking to be happy in this world, 
but om it: Not in their expecting any felicity | 
BS 0h] on earth, but in confining their views and 
hopes to an earthly felicity. Whilſt, therefore, 


this is an idle dream, and a moſt dangerous 
deluſion, let us beware of another extream ; 


viz. the flinging up all expectation of any thing 


lite happineſs in the preſent life, as a meer 
fancy, and above the reach of mortals. For, 
it is certain, there is what may really deſerve 
that character, though, compared with what 
we expect, and are naturally capable of, it riſes 


not to any great height; nor may be free from 
interruption for any great length of time. But 


if there was not ſome ſolid pleaſure, ſome real 
ſatisfaction and enjoyment, our Maſter would 


not haye told us ſo. And therefore, upon the 


credit 
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SERM. credit of his declarations, and his aſſurances of 


III. 


mixture of evils in this life, we are encouraged 


real riſt and peace, to be found amidſt all the 


in our proſecution of what is attainable: which 


wie may find to be very conſiderable, if we fol- 


low his directions — But of that hereafter. 


3. Though the real felicity of man includes 
enjoyment, pleaſure, and gratification, yet every 


thing that yields them is not 7haf felicity. 


Our proper good will pleaſe and delight us: 


But every thing which doth ſo, is not our good. 
There are things that are gratifying to every 
_ appetite, be it ever fo corrupted and degene- 


rated. We know, that perſons, come to years 


of diſcretion, can be highly delighted with the 


baubles and diverſions of children : But none, 


that think at all, can look upon them poſſeſſors 
of any thing deſerving the name of good; or in 
their hearts pronounce them happy creatures. 


We know alſo, that the moſt ſordid and diſ- 


| tempered mind may find 2 gratification and 


pleaſure in objects and actions that ſuit itſelf: 


though, at the ſame time, nothing in the 


world can be more oppoſite to their real felicity. 
The malicious and ſavage natures have their 


gratifications ; the ſwiniſh, and moſt abject 
natures have zheirs : They, doubtleſs, have a 
pleaſure in the acts that ſuit theſe their diſpoſi- 


tions. The wretch, that is graſping every thing 


he 
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he can lay his hands on, and that parts with SRR RI. 
nothing; who is ever crying, Give, give; who III. 
wants all that he hath, and enjoys nothing that a abs 
he poſſeſſes — ſuch a creature hath hs gratifica- 
tions, 'The fellow wretch, that cannot bear to 
ſee another enjoy any thing he wants, or be 
happier than he imagines himſelf to be, but is 
wiſhing for a blaſt, or ſome ſtripping provid- — 
ence to befal them — this creature hath his ſa- | 
tisfactions; even the miſchiefs, the diſhonours, 
and miſeries of others. But who, that can di- 
ſtinguiſh one thing from another, can ever 
pronounce theſe pleaſures and gratifications to 
be good and happineſs? or account them the real. 
felicity of the human race? Let ſuch perſons 
derive any gratifications from their malicious, 1 
envious, contracted diſpoſitions; it is abſolutely | 
impoſſible they ſhould be happy as men, whil/t 
they carry thoſe diſpoſitions about them ; much 
leſs be ſo from thoſe diſpoſitions. 
If that which pleaſes us under any habit of 
mind, or gratifies any inclination or turn in us, 
be our good, meerly becauſe it pleaſes, then any 
thing may be ſo: Then we are juſtified in proſe- 
cuting every inclination, be it ever ſo vile or 
ſordid: Then there is no difference between the 
pleaſures of the brute and the man. But ſure 
that man muſt be ſunk into brute that thinks 
ſo. I have mentioned this to prevent, if I can, 
: that 
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SEL xM. that moſt common ſelf-im poſition in this im- 


portant affair of happineſs ; viz. The eſteem- 


— ing every thing that yields a pleaſure to be ſo 


far conducive to real happineſs. From whence 


perſons give up themſelves toevery thing of that 


kind that offers itſelf, conſulting nothing but meer 
gratification. But let us remember, I beſeech 
you, there was a tree in paradiſe itſelf that was 
pleaſant to the eyes, and from thence was thought 


good for food. But how miſtaken did poor man 


find himſelf, when this fruit, fo pleaſing to the 
ſenſes, proved abſolutely mortal in its effects? 


Gen. iii. 6. 19. compared. : 
Allowing then, that our genuine rer blel. 
ſedneſs implies enjoyment and pleaſure, and 
that it conſiſts greatly therein, yet it cannot lie 
in every thing that yields any quantity thereof. 
It muſt flow from particular ind of enjoy- 
ments reſulting from particular acts and ob- 


jects. Since ſome pleaſures are ſo overbalanced 


by pains, that there are no remains of plea- 
ſure at the foot of the account; and ſince the 
diſpoſitions of mind, from whence the keeneſt 
miſery of man reſults, have their gratifications, 


ſuch as they are. Alas! what good is there in 


thoſe pleaſures that deſtroy a man's peace? that 


are immediately followed with inward diſqui- 


etude? and with the loſs of all ſelf· ſatisfaction, 


To 
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man includes what is his good, as well as what 
is his pleaſure, and all that is his real good is 
accompanied with a proportion of ſolid ſatiſ- 
faction, let us, in our enquiry after happineſs, 
conſult what is beneficial as well as what is 


pleaſing: Aſſuring ourſelves, Qat every thing 


hurtful to our reaſonable natures, and prejudi- 
cial to our immortal part, can never be our fe- 
| licity, however pleaſing and agreeable it may 
be to any diſpoſition or inclination of our minds. 
For the perfection and happineſs of our natures 
is one and the ſame thing. 


Upon this Iwould ground another propoſition. 


4. Nothing can be the happineſs of man, 


but what God hath ordained or deſigned ſhould 


be fo. | 

Since he who made al! things is God, he 
mult be acknowledged to be the Author of our 
beings, and of all the ſeveral &:nds and degrees 
of good which every thing contains. The ſe- 


veral diſlinguiſbing powers and perfections of 


our nature are the reſult of his will, and the 


gifts of his bounty. Job xxxv. 11. He hath 
advanced us in our frame; and it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe from hence, that it was, a- 


mongſt other reaſons, to advance our capacity 
for felicity. Our very Former could not be ig- 
norant of what we were capable. The Artificer 

ſurely 


To doſe this head: Since the real felicity of SzRM, 
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82 x M. ſurely muſt be perfectly acquainted with his 
III. own work; and acting always with wiſdom and 


ann., he muſt intend us for the W he 


made us capable of. 
By the intention of the Author of our na- 
ture then ſhould we always judge, what is re- 
quifite to our qvn bliſs. We know, we feel, 


_ our deſires are too exalted, and our crav- 


ings too extenſive for many things to yield us, 


what any way merits the name of ſati faction. 


Many things are foreign to our felicity ; other 
things, though contributing ſomewhat towards 


it, yet, however they are multiplied, they leave 


us till thirſting and craving: Our defires riſe 


and ſoar beyond all of that kind, and are till 
as urgent, whatever we poſleſs of them; leav- 


ing us as unſatisfied as if we poſſeſſed nothing. 
The real reaſon of this is, our Former hath 


made us 700 great for theſe things. The ſoul is 
naturally of too extenſive a reach to take up 


with them; it is vaſtly diſproportioned to all the 


employments and pleaſures of animal life. God 


hath therefore intended us for an higher felicity 
than they can yield us. He defigned we ſhould 


not reft in them, nor place our bliſs in them; 


no wonder then they are not a reſt, that they 


are not a bliſs. Nay, from hence it is impaſſible 


they ſhould be ſo. 
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Since God hath made us reaſonable as well SERM. 
as animal, and hath endued us with a Capacity III. 
for an immortal exi Hence, as well as given us aa 
temporary one, it is beyond all diſpute, that 
he hath made us for an intellectual and eternal 
happineſs. This is equivalent to a divine decree, 
| that thoſe things which are adapted meerly to 

the ſupport or pleaſure of the bodzly life, and to 
produce ſenſitive gratifications, ſhall not be ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the deſires, and fill the capa- 

cities of ſuch a creature as man: That he Hh 
not be happy meerly from the accommodations 

or ornaments, or from thoſe things that are the 

pride, or the pleaſure, of this life. 
| Now, is it poſſible for our fancies or incli- 
nations, however ſtrong, to make any altera- 
ton in the dne wil and appointment, mani- 

1 I feſted in the nature of things and in our own ? 
scan they make that to be ſatisfying, which God 

p hath defigned ſhould not be ſufficient ? or that 

e ¶ Hing which he hath made to periſh? Or can 
d WW ve, by our imagination or paſſion for any thing, 
J 
d 


alter and fink our own natures, fo as to extract 
2 bliſs from that, which the Author of all 
things never intended ſhould be derived from 
It: Alas! the nature of things! is unchangeably 
le fred, the relation of things is already adjuſted, 
lt is abſolutely and altogether a vain attempt: 
And can be attended with mn but perplex- 
Vor. I. F ity 


_ 


III. 


SRM. ity and diſappointment, to torture and rack all 


can yield: Or to raiſe that good 
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created nature to find what is ſuitable therein to 


—.— an intelligent, immortal ſoul. And if there is 


no ſuitableneſs, what happineſs can there be? 


And there cannot be a more vain atternpt i 


* py in oppoſition to the divine will and ap- 


ce pointment, in the ſettlement and conſtitution 


« of things.” It is not within the compaſs of 


all the art and power in the world, either to 
contract the capacities of the human mind, fo 
that it ſhall be /atz5fied with what ſenſitive good 
to the extent of 
the ſoul's cravings, ſo that it ſhall be able to 
anfwer them, Certainly then we may conclude, 
that nothing be/ides, nothing ſhort of, what the 
Author of our natures hath appor ted to make 
us bleſſed, ſhall ever do it. 

Through an aver/ion to conſideration, and 
through the maſtery that our ſenſes and imagi- 
nations have over us, we may give up ourſelves 
to what they propoſe, and be willingly flattered 
by them; ſaying, ths or that ſhall comfort me, 
and make me bleſſed. But, ah ! what is this! 
It is only topping the mouthof the ſoul's cravings, 
if I may fo expreſs it, for a little time: It is 
only drverting the deſire after happineſs, not 
ſatisfying it. It will return as ſtrong as ever: 


And thereby declare it was only mocked, and 
cheated 
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cheated with ſtones, inſtead of bread. And SRERNM. 
thus 050 it be, till we chuſe and purſue what III. 
the Author of our frame hath intended for us.. 
and propoſed to us. 

5. That only can e us truly bleſſed 
here, that is abſolutely conſiſtent with, and 
prepares us for, the bleſſedneſs that is final and 
ultimate. 

I take it for a granted truth, as I hope I may 
in this Chriſtian aſſembly, that this life is but 
the firſt ſtage of our exiſtence, and conſequent- 
ly but the infancy of our happineſs. But this, 
if granted, naturally proves ſomething further; 
viz. © That this life is in the neareſt relation to, 
« and cloſeſt connection with another.“ It is not 
only a ſtate of trial, wherein our obedience to 
God as ſubjects, our faithfulneſs as ſtewards of 
manifold talents, and our gratitude to our Pre- 
| ſerver, Benefactor, and Redeemer, are to be 
proved; which is itſelf an indiſputable truth: 
But it is alſo a ſtate of preparation and educa- 
tion, wherein the very principles of future feli- 
city are here to be laid, and gradually to be im- 
proved, as they are hereafter to be perfected. 
Is not this the very ſame thing as to ſay, that 
our preſent and future happineſs muſt be ſecur- 
ed by the ſame means, and reſult from the ſame 
things? Well then, if it be 6, as I think it is 
ſelf-evident, this plainly tells us in what we 

= ſhould 
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SRM. ſhould place our real and principal good at pre- 

III. ſent, and the means we ſhould principally ſeek i 

i from. 

Our adorable Former hath produced many 

kinds of beings, in a regular and beautiful ad- 

vancement one above another. Man partakes 

of the nature of thoſe below him, and above 

him too. He is animal and rational, ſenſitive 

and intelligent, body and foul. Now it is by 

my rational and intellectual part, by my ſoul or 

ſpirit, that I am related to an eternal ſtate, and 

am capable of an eternal bliſs. It is from the 

reigning diſpoſition and prevailing temper of 

that, my future felicity muſt reſult. Where * 

then can my chief good lie at preſent ? Where for 

is the trueſt and nigſt- genuine bliſs in this life? WF fat 

Is it not to be computed from, and placed in, wh 

the temper and frame of my mind? in the diſ- are 

poſitions of my ſoul? in the ſtate and condi- 4 

tion of my nobleſt part? Is not that plainly the ¶ bliſ 

- ſeat and ſource of happineſs? Is it from my Can 

ſoul only that I am to be happy bereafter 2 Then ent 

lt what an abſurdity is it to imagine, that I can be 4892 

| ſo here, purely from my bodily or outward cir- Our 

is cumſtances; which are quite foreign to the qua- tha 

1 lifications from whence my ultimate felicity Tl 

1 flows? And how is the abſurdity encreaſed by are 

1 expecting any real good from vice, which is the ¶ but 

| | nn diſeaſe of my ſoul; the pervertion of 2-9 
[| | my 
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my faculties; the diſorder and pollution of my SRRM. 
mind ; and is the very, the only thing, from III. 
whence I ſhall be miſerable in another ſtate ? VL 


For were a foul admitted there with its head- 
ſtrong paſſions, its maſterly appetites, and un- 
der the prevalency of impure, worldly, and ir- 


regular inclinations, it could find no heaven 


there, with whatever circumſtances for bliſs it 
might be ſurrounded. And will not the ſame 
inward ſtate, the ſame diſorderly mind, deſtroy 
the happineſs of the ſame being at preſent, tho 

nothing may be wanting, as to outward cir- 
cumſtances, that can be defired ? 


Some things, without doubt, are nee 


for the happineſs of this life, of this embodied 


ſtate: Which we ſhall have no occaſion for 


when we have dropt the body; or when we 
are poſſeſſed of a reſurrection one. But then, 


as they will contribute nothing to our final 
bliſs, it is demonſtration, that our preſent bliſs 


cannot lie in them. And whatever is inconſiſt- 
ent with, or deſtructive of, our ultimate good, 


as all vice is from its very nature, can never be 


our good at preſent; but the real bane of all 


that deſerves the name. 
To cloſe this head: Since the happineſs we 


are enquiring after is not that of a meer animal, 


but of a reaſonable being; not of a creature 


| Whoſe ex! — is to end with this ſtate, but is to 
1 extend 
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Sen? M. extend to eternity, moſt- certainly the felicity of 


the immortal ſoul, which is infinitely the no- 


—— bler part, is, in the higheſt ſenſe, the felicity 


of the man: And in the calm and tranquility 
of the mind, in the proſperity, pleaſures, and 
good diſpoſitions of the ſoul, he is moſt- truly 
bleſſed at preſent; becauſe from the perfection 
of theſe, his ultimate and ev: 05 "g bliſs will 
proceed and reſult. 
Theſe things, as far as I can "WIR are not 
barren ſpeculations, but truths of great import- 
ance: Neceſſary to be premiſed in order to our 
knowing wherein our true happineſs lies: And 
to be attended to, if we would not miſs of it. 
Nay, I will venture to fay, no one ever was 
really happy here, or ever 211! be ſo either here 
or hereafter, who hath not, or ſhall not chuſe 
and act, conſiſtently with the principles that I 
have now laid down; though they may not 
have drawn them out in form for themſelves. 
And as it is your preſent and everlaſting feli- 
city that I would ſeek and ſubſerve, with a ſin- 
cerity equal to that in my own caſe, I will juſt 
lay the propoſitions before you in one view. 
Man hath his proper good or felicity; which 
his very nature requires; with which he may 
be bleſſed ; but without which, whateyer elſe 
| he poſſeſſes, he muſt be miſerable, 
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infelicities of the preſent life, yet we are aſſured, 


by the Saviour of the world, that a con/aderable * 


degree of happineſs may be here enjoyed: which 


ſhould maintain our hopes, and animate our 


endeavours after it, as a thing attainable under 


is directions. 


Whatever propoſals of pleaſure any objects 


may make, whatever gratifications they may 
yield, they are but flattering appearances, or 


introductive of miſery, if they are hurtful to 
our reaſonable natures ; or prejudicial to our im- 


mortal ſouls. 
Nothing can be the happineſs of man, but 


what God hath ordained and defigned ſhould , 
be ſo; who had the original modelling of our 
frame; who therefore knows with abſolute cer- 
tainty what is neceſſary to anſwer to the capa- 


cities he hath given us; and whoſe eſtabliſhment 
of things nothing can over-rule. 


Finally : Our preſent real felicity can never 


be aug but by what is conſiſtent with, and 
preparatory to, our final and ultimate bleſſedneſs. 


By theſe things therefore, Chriſtians, let us 
judge of our own good. And amidſt the many 


flattering appearances thereof, with which the 


world preſents us, and which our own fancies 


and paſſions are ready to center in, let theſe 


truths guide our choice, 
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| Notwithſtanding the unavoidable vanity and SERM. 
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On the ſame SuBJz cr. 
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F 


PsALM iv. 6. 
There be many that ſay, Who 01 J/ few 118 any 
good? 


[| H AVE We to conſider theſe words as SERM. 
deſcribing the general end and view of rea- IV. 
ſonable beings, and that ſtrong and univerſal 
ſolicitude of human nature, to be happy. I 

have conſidered the ſolicitude itſelf under ſome 
propoſitions : And ſuggeſted, in order to expoſe, 

ſome things that miſlead our enqutries. To 
which I added ſome directions to render this 1 
natural enquiry after — a ſucceſsful one. 140 
n. then, as | || 


| Enquiry after Happineſs. 
SeRM. II. To offer ſomething as to the good or hap- 
IV. pineſs itſelf that mankind are enquiring after, 
— And here I laid down ſome general propoſitions, 
which I will juſt repeat for the fake of your Bi 
memory. 4 
I. Amidſt the variety of opinions concen- 
ing happineſs, and the various ways of proſe- 
cuting it, man hath nevertheleſs his proper good 
or felicity : That is, what is ſuitable to his na- 
ture, and what it abſolutely requires; without 
which he cannot poflibly be bleſſed; with * 
he may and will. 
2. Though there is nothin g more abſurd 
| than the expectation of a perfect felicity in this 
vain and mixed life, yet there is a con/iderable 
degree of what is real, attainable below. 

3. The real felicity of man includes enjoy- 
ment, pleaſure, and gratification ; but every 
thing that yields any degree of theſe is not tha 
felicity. Our proper good will pleaſe and de- 

light us; but every thing that affects us in that 
manner, is not our good. 
4. Nothing can be the happineſs of man, 1 
but what God hath ordained or deſigned ſhould I for ji 
be ſo. Nothing befides, nothing ſhort of, what WW happ 
he hath made man for, and deſigned for man, ances 
ſhall ever produce bliſs. All the art and power ¶ whic 
of the world cannot alter the nature or relation ¶ to c: 
of things one to another, in any particular in- ¶ thing 
SES * 
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ſtance. No one can ſatisfy their hunger by SER NI. 

drinking, nor allay their thirſt by eating, nor IV. 

cure the heart-ach by a tale or a ſong. The 

reaſon is, there is no ſuitableneſs in the nature 

and relation of the things, as to the degrees 

and kind of good which they contain. And 

if theſe particulars, theſe comparatively trifling 

| things, baffle all our attempts, much more vain 

will it be for any to attempt to contract the ca- 

pacities of the human mind, fo that it ſhall be 
Veri fed with what ſenſitive good can yield: Or, 

to aiſe that good to the extent of the ſoul's 


d cravings, that it ſhall be able to anſwer them. 
is The reaſon is, and let us ſet it down with our- 
le ſelves as an invariable truth, © That it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible for our fancies and inclinations, 
however ſtrong, in the leaſt to over- rule the 
ry eſtabliſhment and appointment of God, mani- 
at feſted in the nature of things, and in our own.” 
e- Finally : That only can render us truly bleſſ- 
at ed here, that is abſolutely conſiſtent with, and 
| preparatory to, our ultimate bleſſedneſs. 
o | Theſe things were deſigned as general rules, 
l 


| for judging what is our own proper good and a 
happineſs, amidſt the many flattering appear 

| ances which the world preſents us with, and 

ver which our own fancies and paſſions are ready 

on to catch at. And I humbly think, if theſe 

in- things were attended to, they would, under a 

ce: i divine 
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SERM. divine influence, preſerve from the moſt com- 


IV. mon and fatal deluſions. 


What now remains, and which I could not 


drop without being very defective in my deſign, 


or in the means of attaining it, which is your 


real felicity; I ſay, what now remains is to 


bring theſe things home to you and myſelf. 
1ſt Reflection. We may hence learn, what 

is the firſt and moſt- important concern of this 

life. 


I think it evidently i is, © to her wherein 


* our real felicity conſiſts, and then to proſecute 

*it. As to this, we may ſoon be ſatisfied, if 
we will make a proper uſe of our own reaſon 
and reflection, as they are aided and are con- 


firmed in all their juſt determinations, by the 


word of God. For I muſt tell you, that every 


ones own experience, if attended to, is a con- 


firmation of the ſacred oracles of wiſdom and 


trath, in every article of it to which their ex- 
perience can extend. That there is an innate 
unextinguſhable defire of happineſs among| 
mankind is undeniable. But till we are rightly 
informed what it is, and where it lies, by a ra- 
tional enquiry after it, we are in the greater 
danger of miſtaking it, from our general and 


eager deſire after it. To ſatisfy that we are apt 


to catch at any thing that appears ſuch ; to take 


up with ſhadows inſtead of ſubſtance ; and to 
divert 
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divert the mind by what is deluſive, inſtead of 8ER. 1 
ſatisfying it by what is real. There is ſuch a 1 it 
diverſity of things in which mankind place their ans | | 
good, ſuch different and contrary paths pur- | 
ſued for the attainment of it, ſuch wandering | 


E unſettled notions in the world about it, that 
there is the greateſt neceſſity for our careful and 
W impartial application of our reaſon, to the im- 
provement of the directions our good God hath 
given us: That we may not perplex our way; 
and fow it with thorns; and be fatally, ir- 
recoverably, diſappointed at the end of our 
journey. Do we not ſee how eagerly ſome are 
ſet upon fame, character, and feathery honours? 
Others deſpiſe theſe, and care not who obtain 
them, ſo they may live in a continued revel in 
cups and company. Others dread this, and 
flee it as deſtructive, on the account of the ex- 
pence attending it: Having placed their felicity 
in amaſſing ſo much together, as to be very 
rich; and to have it ſaid, they died worth ſo 
much. With others, his is ſhunned as deſtitute 
of all enjoyment ; and all they aim at is, to fun- 
niſh out a dreſs and equipage. With others, 
this is the utmoſt vanity: They are for a more 
| ſubſtantial bliſs; and their higheſt good is in- 
dulging their palate, and, in their language, 
living well. But his alſo is condemned by 
others as the bane of all felicity: And accord- 


_ ingly 


78 Enguiry after Happineſs = 
Ser. ingly they live only that they may not die. The . inclin 
1 IV. higheſt good is to protract their exiſtence, to who 
1 Aude the grave; if poſſible, to be too hard for 


etern 
Providence, and to live to the very dregs of kind 
1 to de) 

Thus different are the notions, thus wide are W nothi 
the paths of mankind one of another, as to Ml felici 
their being happy; each cenſuring the other: ¶ or w 

And almoſt as often deſpiſing and bewailing it is! 

_ themſelves as diſappointed ; whilſt, in reality, 
1 there is but one way. Now, how can we judge 
Il from hence where happineſs lies? Nay, how 
1 eaſy is it, if cuſtom be our rule, to be led aſtray? 

How can we get any aim, if we conſult a di- 
1 vided inconſtant world? And if we can get no 
= aim, how ſhall we proſecute? If the aim be 
[i wrong, if the end be miſtaken, all zeal and vi- 
1 gour in the proſecution of it is only going the 
5 faſter out of our way, and taking more pains to 
| | _ be miſerable. 

Herein then ſhould we crincipally exerciſe 
and employ our underſtandings, as one of the 
chief ends for which they were imparted, © to 
e know wherein our real and proper good lies; 
« or what that really is that we are naturally 
c ſeeking and enquiring after.” To be :gnorant 
or uncertain here, is to expoſe ourſelves to many 
deluſions. It is to lay ourſelves open to the groſs 
impoſitions of outward appearances and inward W 

inclinations, Vaili 
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inclinations, which are the very guides of thoſe SERM. 
W ho are the moſt miſerable in time and to IV. 
eternity. Certainly, that perfectly-wiſe and — 
kind Being, who hath made it natural to us 
to dire happineſs, and hath fo framed us that 
nothing but what he hath ordained to be our 
felicity can be ſo, hath not left us in the dark, 

E or without ſufficient directions, to know what 

Z it is! or where to find it! If we know him, we 
can never admit fo injurious a thought of him, 
that he hath made it neceſſary for his offspring 

to defire bleſſedneſs; and, at the ſame time, 
left them under an incapacity of knowing, 
vhere, or what it is. Whatever difficulty there 

zs here, it doth not proceed from want of light, 

or from any intricacy in the thing itſelf: But 
from our taking counſel of the greateſt deceiv- 
ers in the world, our own fancies and paſſions; 

co a diſregard of our reaſon and the inſtructions 

of our divine Maſter, which are confirmed by 

the unanimous experience of the wiſeſt and beſt 

part of mankind. Nay, I may ſay, by the ex- 
perience of the very wor/? too; whoſe miſertes 

| teſtify as fully to the goodneſs of thoſe inſtruc- 
tions, as the happineſs of thoſe that walk and 

| chuſe by them. 

| 2d Reflection. It is no way unworthy of 

| God, nor of ourſelves, to indulge a prevailing 

aim to our own felicity ; or to act with a pre- 
vailing view thereto, For 
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80 Enquiry after Happineſs. 
SERM. For my own part, I underſtand no ſuch te- 
IV. finements in religion as the ſeparating the glo- 
5 of God, from the happineſs of man; or any 
obligations upon us to make the former our 
end, excluſively of the latter. And I have fre- 
quently obſerved, that when there are ſuch 
great niceties in ſentiment, there are the groſſ- 
eſt corruptions in practice. To what purpoſe 
is that inſtinctive defire of happineſs implanted 
in the human mind, but to prompt us to pur- 
ſue its attainment ? But how ſhall we ever at- 
tain it, if we propoſe it not as an end. We 
cannot help deſiring to be happy: It is as much 
a part of our frame as intelligence itſelf is. But 
why is it ſo, if not as a ſpring of action? But 
how can it be ſo, but from the proſpect that 
we ſet before ourſelves of the thing itſelf? 
Why did the fon of God himſelf annex a bleſſ 
edneſs to ſeveral duties, as he did in Matthew 
v.? Or why is he repreſented as carried on 1n 
his deſign of love and goodneſs, from a view to 
the joy that was ſet before him ; if it was un- 
worthy of a Chriſtian, and mercenary in him, 
to have his eye upon his own happineſs, or to 
make it his real ſcope and aim? Heb. xii. 2. 
Whilſt I call, and adore him as my Maſter and 
Teacher, I will never admit, that he did not 
perfectly underſtand the nature of things, or 
the religion that he taught: That he did not 
9 know 
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= know what was in man, or what he was made SERM. 
bor: Or that he had not as juſt ſentiments of, IV. 
and as honourable regards to, the glory of God, ———— 
as it is neceſſary we ſhould have. Whilſt, at 
che ſame time, we fee, that he, both by doc- 
trine and example, hath juſtified us in having 
a governing aim to our own felicity, as in the 
W cloſeſt connection with the glory of God, which 
could not lie fo warm at any heart as at his 
own. Let us then but take care to form juſt 
& ſentiments of our own proper good and bleſſ- 

7 edneſs, and we cannot have too great a con- 
ceern for it, or reſpect to it, as the beſt of men 

& have had before us. Heb. xi. 26. 

d Reflection. Whatever difficulties may 

attend the proſecution and attainment of our 
proper good or felicity, they can be no excuſe 


to alleviate our miſery, and they need be no diſ- [{| 
couragement to our zealous endeavours. 7 Fl 


Were we to judge by the numbers of the 
@ miſerable, one would be ready to look upon 
any thing deſerving the name of happineſs, as 
| 2 moſt difficult, if not an unattainable thing. 
And it muſt be acknowledged, as the world 
now is, it is not eaſily nor commonly attained. 
p What with the ſtream of example; what with 

the total want of education; and what with a 
| corrupting and miſguiding one, the natural de- 


˖ fire of happineſs | is quite perverted from the 
WM Vo L. 1. G very 


not 
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SER M. very beginning, as to multitudes; and they are : 


IV. early put under the direction of thoſe guides, gun, 
aud upon the proſecution of thoſe ends, from fool 
whence they purſue pain and miſery, as if i Wl +. 
were happineſs. So that by the time that they Wl - 
are capable of any true diſcernment of things, WF 
if ever they have any, they are ſo enſlaved by 3; 
their ſenſes and appetites, that, if they ſee their WI ow. 
' miſtake, they know not how to reſcue and dif- WF of 
entangle themſelves : and chuſe to perſiſt in a 1 and 
courſe they continually find unſatisfying, nay ¶ e 
unhappy, rather than be at the pains of cor- and 
recting their errors, and changing their courſe. tha 
But ſurely, in a caſe of ſuch importance a WM pliſ 
our own felicity, we ſhould not eaſily yield to ver 
difficulty, when it is accompanied with ſuch a WF 
neceſſity. Is it not monſtrouſly unreaſonable ¶ per 
to fit down under &nown deluſions, and under WWF þ} 
known impoſitions upon ourſelves, rather than lick 
be at the pains of undeceiving ourſelves ; or WM to 
_ exchanging imaginary for real and ſubſtantia Ft 
bleſſedneſs? Who would not be thought great- W viz 
ly defective in underſtanding, who ſhould in ſo « 18 
many words declare, Though I am not hap- MW <<, 
“e py, yet, as it will coſt me ſomething, I never tell 
ce will be ſo?” And is not this the plain Engliſh tior 
of their conduct, who, though they find them- an 
ſelves ſucceſſfvely mocked, diſappointed, and y,, 
oreat ſufferers too, in the way in which they 


are 


/ 
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are purſuing their felicity, yet cannot be per- SERM. 
ſuaded to examine their own ſentiments, or to IV. 
ſeek it in any other way, becauſe of ſome dif- 3 
W ficulty that attends it ? 
hat I may, through the rie blefling, in 
ſome meaſure ſucceed in the deſign of theſe 
diſcourſes, which is to bring us to attend to our 
W own happineſs, I would ſpend the remainder | 
g of your time, in urging ſome thin gs as reaſons 
and encouragements for our forming the juſt- 
eſt ſentiments we can of our own real good, 
and for our diligent and wiſe improvement of | 
that natural and inextinguiſhable deſire after 3 


bliſs, which « our Maker hath wrought 1 into our 1 

iſt, Conſider, We are far from being a at Its _ 
ö berty 1 in this matter. | ; | 
lam afraid the ſecret langudge, wider pubs Il 


ick inſtructions or exhortations of this kind, is Mi 
too much the ſame with what is ſometimes | 
met with upon the moſt friendly private rebuke; 1 
viz. If I have not a mind to be happy, what 
ais that to any?” If any of ſuch a caſt and 
complection of mind ſhould hear me, I muſt 
tell them, that though this may argue a reſolu- 
tion in them to be miſerable, it cannot cancel 
| an obligation that they are under to be happy. 
You are not your own: You are another's ; | 
And therefore have no right to treat even your- | 
ai ——— ſelves | 
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84 Enquiry after Happineſs 

Ser. felves as you pleaſe. You muſt all allow me, 
IV. that the will of God, however made known to | | 
us, carries the ſtrongeſt obligation upon us for 
regard; nor can we be poſſibly at liberty, where 
be hath been pleaſed to interpoſe his authority. WII 

Ihe intimations of his deſiring and deſigning 4. 
our felicity, are very ſtrong in our very frame: 
We may very plainly read his pleaſure there. 
But becauſe our inclinations and appetites may, 
and do often blind the mind, ſo that his plea- IM 
ſure therein is not diſcerned, he hath added jo 
lemn and expreſs precepts, which, whilſt they 
are exerciſes of his authority, are, at the ſame MW 
time, preſcriptions for felicity. He hath em- 
ployed his ſovereignty to bar us from miſery. ME 
From whence nothing can be plainer, than i 
that it is is will that we ſhould be happy: We 
are under a law to be fo. In not being fo then, i 
we are directly diſobedient and rebellious : We 
are ungrateful to him, as well as cruel to our- 
| ſelves. Our obligation to be bleſſed, is juſt the 
fame as our obligation to pleaſe and 45 him, 
whoſe creatures we are. 
Nereupon let us conſider: So far as, theo 
our own obſtinacy and unperſuadableneſs, we 
are unhappy, it is not meerly flinging up an ad. 
vantage, or relinquiſhing a bleſſing, which we 
were at liberty to do; but it is a direct contract 
ing of guilt, It is not meerly foregoing our 
2 own 
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oon profit, as we might in any indifferent mat- SzzM, 
ter, becauſe we are pleaſed to do ſo; but it is IV. 
fully oppofing the Great God in his pleaſure, — ů 
which our felicity is declared to be. And are we 


| ; | at liberty to do that? Should he have ſignified 


| | his will in any particular, purely tor the il of 


our obedience, in a Caſe wherein no good ſhould 


1 have accrued to us by it? Could 3 have 
been any thing like likerr ? Or would not our 
8 gation to regard him have been indiſputable? 


; It is impoſſible then that we ſhould be at li- 


berty to forego our own happineſs; or that it 


W ſhould be meer matter of our own pleaſure, 
Whether we will be happy or no; fince our fe- 


1 kcity is in the cloſeſt connection with his au- 
thority; nor can we be unhappy, but by the 


moſt direct oppoſition to his ſacred will. 
Let us conſider, 

2. Our capacity for miſery, is in a proportion 
: to our capacity for happineſs, 

= God hath given to us more than to the beaſt 
of the field, and made us wiſer than the fowls 
of the heavens. We exceed them in various 
properties and faculties, as we are intelligent 
| and rational, This difference beſpeaks us to be 
| intended for an higher felicity than they. From 
whence, by the way, that which is the happi- 
| nefs of the brute, or which we enjoy in com- 


mon with them, cannot poflibly be the happi- 
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| 86 Enquiry after Hoppindſ. 
| gr RM. neſs of the nan. Now, from our raiſed and 
1 IV. diſtinguiſhed capacity for bliſs, we can never be 


wv—= eerily not happy; but in that caſe are naturally 
ſubjected to actual unhappineſs or miſery ; and 

for meaſure, and kind too, anſwering to the ca- 
pacity for bliſs, Where all ſatisfaction is 
confined to the ſenſes, all the pain muſt be ſo 


| Mt ü too. But as intellectual pleaſures are of the 
1 higheſt and moſt exquiſite kind, ſo the tor- 


ments of the mind are the greateſt that can be 
conceived, Theſe latter we are capable of, 
from our capacity for the former: And in caſe 
we attain not the proper felicity of our nature, 

a proportionable miſery takes place. 
It is true, mankind have found out ways of 
one kind or another, to ſhift off a good deal 
of unhappineſs at preſent. The ſtupid and 
the unthinking ſtate, which many, for that 
reaſon, endeavour to keep themſelves in, may 
contribute thereto. However, they often find, 
with all their arts, that a contempt of real hap- 
pineſs, is ſucceeded by ſubſtantial miſery. But 
if we carry the ſcene into another life, as we 
may juſtly do, when we are ſpeaking of a crea- 
ture that is deſigned for immortality, as man 
is; then we immediately ſee, not only that his 
capacity for ſuffering, is in proportion to his 
capacity for enjoyment, but alſo that he, upon 
the lols of enjoyment, is abſolutely ſubjected 
0 
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to an equal ſuffering. Such as is the peace, SxRM. 
the joy, the delight, that man is qualified to IV. 
poſſeſs, ſuch is the pain, horror, and torture, 


that he is qualified to endure. If the former 
is not his actual portion, the latter will. Now, 
methinks, this is a very cogent reaſon for the 
rendering our own felicity, our chief enquiry, 
and the matter of our greateſt ſolicitude ; © that 
« if we are not happy, we muſt be miſerable ; 


and that our ſufferings will be, 1 in proportion 


* to our capacity for enjoyment.” 
Our true and real bleſſedneſs is not the 


effect of chance, but choice. 


It is not ſo eaſy a purchaſe, as to fall into 


| the lap of the careleſs. It is not a thing to be 
| ſtumbled upon as it were, or to be obtained, 
= without any agency of our own ; or by a bare 


with. We are not born to it; though we are 


more or leſs born to the means of it. It doth 
not deſcend as titles do, or as an inheritance of 
lands and riches : It runs not in blood. No: 
We often ſee many, from their natural endow- 
ments and furniture, and from their providen- 
tial ſituation, bidding fair for much happineſs, 
| who know little but its contrary. The things 
in which it conſiſts are not to be known, but by 


ſerious thou ght; nor are they to be attained, 
without labour and diligence ; without taking 


pains with ourſelves, and exerciſing an inſpec- 


G 4 tion 
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ty RM. tion and government over ourſelves. Poubt- 


1 les the ſeat of it is the mind, and it reſults 
from its {tate and condition. Now, tho' there 
may be ſomething of nature's growth, that 

looks much toward hap pineſs; yet What with 
miſs- education, corrupt converſation, the weak- 
neſs of reaſon, and the reign of the paſſions 
for ſeveral of the firſt years of lite, there is ng 
mind but needs weeding, inſtructing, guiding, 
and reſtraining, belies? it can traly enjoy. Be- 
ſides, as there are ſo many things ſtiled good, 
and which by their appearances, and, the vote 
of the world, are recommended as the objects 
of our felicity, which are not fo, it can be only 
by a rational and deliberate choice, that we can 
avoid deception. This choice, therefore, can- 
not be made without examination and care: 
Without forming juſt ſentiments. of our real 
good ; and deliberately. determining to, purſue 
it: Without adviſin g with reaſon and. the word 
of God; and, giving up ourſelves to their 
guidance. The wanton and thoughtleſs, who 
take up with what comes firſt to hand; the 
libertine, who conſults only A maſter-paſſion, 
may have their r flaſhes, their moments of enjoy- 


ment. But it is only by a Ert tra 


i « % * 


ing realities from, appearances, an _ king 


Happineſs f in the way, and, from, the means, 
ut 
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5 FE our Creator hath appointed We ſhoul d be SER M. . 
W bleſſed; that we can know any ching, that is IV. 
: folid and laſting. | — 1 
: . Whatever difficulty there be in attai. aing | 
real bleſſedneſs, there is a full e £ in 

the purchaſe. 
= Labour is the price of every thing that is va- 10 
unable. What deſirable quality or c: ircuinſtance : 1 
is ordinarily to be procured without it? Know. |} 
E ledge requires great application. I Jealth, watcli- i 
fulneſs and ſelf-denial. Honour is acquired by 
hazard, or very ſervile application. Intereſt is 

E procured by warm and unweatied ſolicitations. 
& Riches ordinarily with great Pains. All theſe 
particular ends, when attaiped, are thought 
a good purchaſe, whatever attention and appli- I 
cation they coſt. And WR are they ſo ac- N 
counted? but from the happineſs they are | | 
thought to contain in them. Can it then be | 
= ſuppoſed, that the ſolid telicity which mankind Ll 
need, and are really enquiring after, as reaſon- 0 
able beings, deſigned for immorts lity, ſhould 1 
be tlie lot of the ſluggiſh and idle; and be pro- = 


-_ e PPP 
3 * — 


ſtituted to thoſe who neglect and c ontemn it ? | j 


Shall thoſe, comparatively, ſhadoy vs and ap- Il 
| pearances of good, in which ignora.nt and de- 
praved minds place their bliſs, be allowed to 
| deſerve attention? And do not thoſe things, in Ii 
which ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs conſiſts, merit it IN 

much 


os Eniniry after Hoppineſs 


SzxM. much more? Oh! the labour and application 
IV. that: is thrown away ! the pgs that i is taken 
oe rea unhappineſs and miſery 
I am perſuaded, were there the ſame employ. 
ment of thought, the ſame ſelf-denials and vi- 
gour of purſuit, for the attainment of real fe- 
licity, which are found neceſſary, and without 
complaint ſubmitted to, for what is imaginary, 
or for downright diſſatisfaction, a much greater 
degree of it would be found in the world, than 
is at preſent, True bleſſedneſs is procured upon 
as eaſy terms, all things conſidered, as unhap- 
pineſs generally is. Are we not wont to rate 
our pains, by the value of thoſe things they 
_ purchaſe and ſecure ? What greater, what other 
gains, are there than happineſs ? or than thoſe 
things from whence it reſults? Is it not that we 
mean, by all our views, by all our propoſed 
ends? And is there any purchaſe equal to a 
calm, contented, peaceful, - approving mind; 
that hath the government of itſelf, and is ſatiſ- 
fied with itſelf? Is not that worth attending 
to, and paying ſomewhat for, that leſſens the 
number, and abates the weight of ordinary 
| troubles ? That prevents thoſe which are hard- 
eſt to bear? and yields a ſatisfaction under 
ff others, which renders them comparatively light? 
| | If this is conſidered, I hope it will appear 
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pleſſedneſs, can exceed its worth; that all it SERM. 
demands is moſt-wilely laid out, a ſhould be IV. 


chearfully applied : Since the ſame degree of it 


| allowed to imaginary and even painful ſatisfac- 
tions, would ſecure thoſe which are ſubſtantial 


and laſting ; and ſince the real felicity of man 
is infinitely beyond every thing, that our minds 


can be engaged by, or that our endeayours can 


purchaſe. 
To this let me add, 
c. God is highly pleaſed with ſuch an aim, 


and with ſuch endeavours ; and will certainly 


encourage them. 


Are there any divine aids and aſſiſtances to 


be hoped for, by man in this ſtate of mixture 
and imperfection? If there are not, why do 
we pray? Or why are we enjoined by the go- 
ſpel, to make them the expreſs matter of our 
requeſts? If there are, in what caſes, and as 
to what ends, may they be expected, if not 
in thoſe of the greateſt moment and import- 


ance to us? And what is more ſo than our fe- 
| licity ? The promoting of this in its preſent de- 


| grees, and the ſecuring the ultimate perfection 
of it, is the general deſign of God, in all his 
dealings with us, and diſpenſations towards us. 
| It was the end of the fon of God's appearing, 
| teaching, ſuffering, and dying, as he did. All 
le particular ends center in this as the final 


one, 


* 
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SRM. one, that we may be bleſſed here and for ever. 
IV. John*. 10. The proſpect of this reconciled 
tte Redeemer, to what Wiſdom judged fit to 
be ſubmitted to by him, in order to the accom- 
pliſhing that deſign. Heb. xii. 2. When he, 

who looketh from heaven then upon the chil- 

dren of men, ſees a foul deliberately propoſing 

this end to itſelf, taking its directions from him- 

ſelf as to the means, and engaged heartily in 

the deſign — will he not teſtify his pleaſure, in 

the dutiful concurrence of ſuch a one with 
himſelf, by aiding the generous attempt? Will 

he not, by his aſſiſtance, evidence his own de- 

fire of its ſucceſs? When we thus give him 

his pleaſure, will not he ſmile on our endea- 

vours ? Or may not ſuch a ſoul addreſs him for 

aid, with the fulleſt confidence of finding him 
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. preſent therewith, in all its watchings, ſtrug- 
|| gles, and conteſts, with bodily ſenſes and 
IW inclinations ; and the deluſive ra fey and ap- 
| pearances, from which it is in danger of being 
'E _ diverted, and detained, from its proper felicity! 
i" In its applications to the throne, it can declare 
| before him that fitteth there; © That it is. his 
l * goodneſs hath invited it, and his authority 
| * hath enjoined it, to turn its thoughts and de- WW 
1 « ſigns towards its own bleſſedneſs: That it is mi 
| but a dutiful ambition, an obedient aſpiring. IM _ 
Fg et can tell him, it alles not any thing above | 
16 « the 
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« the capacity of its nature. But having heard SzRM. 
« of his gracious deſign of the happineſs of IV. 
« mankind, and the means whereby it is to be - 


effected, that it only implores an help from 
him, on which he hath made it dependant 
in order to its reaching thoſe degrees of bliſs 
« at preſent, that others, who have been in- 


© cumbered with its diverſions and hindrances, 


c have attained here; and in order to its poſ- 
8 ſeſſing an infinitely higher degree, to which 
a multitude of ſpirits, of no higher an origi- 
8 < nal than itſelf, are advanced.” HE 
= Can any thing be ſuppoſed more agreeable 


to the God of all grace, who, by Jeſus Chriſt, 


hach called us, who hath carneſtly preſſed us, 
to turn our eye to the eternal glory and bleſſed- 


| neſs, than to behold a foul an i that call, 


by the direction of its eye and heart at preſent, 
to what its final bliſs reſults from? And is not 
this a ſecurity to it, it ſhall obtain the ear of 
its heavenly Father, when ſeeking his influence 
to that end? I with we would always look 
| upon the proſecution of our real happineſs in 
| this light: Not meerly as neceſſary and impor- 


| tant for ourſelves, but allo as pleaſing to God. 


| The things in which it conſiſts are ſo in their 


| own nature; the ſtate and condition of the 


| mind in which it mainly lies, is what God is 


endeavouring to bring us to. How acceptable 


then 
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IV. our earneſt endeavours to be happy? And will 
be not, when he can do it, teſtify his accept- 


7 


ance thereof, by his grace and bleſſing, fur. 


thering and promoting our ſucceſſes ? 
1 might add another thing, as a ſtrong en- 


gagement of our attention to our preſent feli 
city; viz. 


6. The true happineſs of man in this llt 


is at the foundation of his bleſſedneſs 1 in a fu- 


ture one. 
The objects and ſources of the moſt rational 


and ſolid ſatisfaction here, are the moſt conge- 


nial, the moſt-akin to thoſe, from whence per- 
fect ſatisfaction will reſult : And conſequently 


the mind that now enjoys the moſt from thence, 
is the beſt capacitated for future enjoyment, 


There is an eſtabliſhed connection between the 


two ſtates. This is a ſtate of preparation and 
education: That of accompliſhment and per- 


fection. Here the foundation of bliſs is to 


be laid, the ſeed ſown : There it is to be 


enjoyed and reaped. This, if true, is in 


itſelf an undeniable evidence, that our pre- 


ſent felicity lies in that ſtate, and in thoſe 


diſpoſitions of the mind, which bear the near- 
eſt affinity to thoſe, our future felicity requires. 
If it were not fo, this life could not be a prepu- 
ration for the next. But if it be fo, in ſeeking 

- ſubſtantial 
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ſubſtantial happineſs here, we are proportiona- SERM. 
; bly laying up in ſtore for ſuch a one hereafter. IV . 


So mercifully and kindly hath our Maker or- 
dered it, that what makes this life moſt an en- 


Inet, is an immediate meetneſs and qualifi- 
cation for an happy immortality. Thus, the 
| | | 2wbole of our intereſt, in both the ſtates we were 
intended for, is ſecured by the /ame means. 
And if this is not a reaſon and encouragement 
to attend to our happineſs at preſent, purſuant 
to the very calls of our nature, I know not 
E what can be ſo. 


This ſubject, methinks, in a particular man- 


Z ner leads me to addreſs, to thoſe who are 


young, and ſetting out in the world ; who are 
naturally full of projects, and promiſes made 


to themſelves. I would beg to leave an hint or 
two with ſuch, grounded on what I have of- 
; which I would ſubmit 

E ſhould be tried by reaſon, experience, and the 
word of God — You, no doubt, ſet out with 
general views of happineſs. It is natural fo to 
do. And you would do well, deliberately to 
E propoſe that end to yourſelves — But then let 
me entreat you carefully to inform yourſelves, 
_ wherein it conſiſts eminently and cviefly. And 
the clearer your apprehenſions are in this mat- 
ter, the more likely are thoſe things to be /u- 
| preme in your regards, from whence your feli- 


city 
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SRM. cit y principally reſults — Your danger doth not . 
IV. lie: in chuſing miſery, as miſery : This you ne- 
oer can do; but in your miſtaking evil for 
good; or in preferring thoſe things wherein Wl 

Four bleſſedneſs is very little comparatively con- 

cerned, to thoſe without which you are una- 
voidably unhappy. But remember, that let 7 


fancy or faſhion pronounce their encomiurns as 
they will, we can never be bleſſed, but by 
thoſe means which God hath ordained ſhall 
make us bleſſed ; and which he hath directed 
us to, by the frame of our natures, and his own 
expreſs declarations. Let not the gayety, fro- 
licks, or boaſts of others, lead you to imagine, 
they have found the thing they are hunting af. 
ter; or that they are qualified to guide you. 
Know firſt what their minds, what their re- 
flections are; upon what terms they ſtand with 
themſelves, when retired and alone; and in 
what eſtimate their ways are with God. How 
many have been betrayed. into miſery meerly 
from a frequented path. Mat. vii. 13. Alas! 
true happineſs is not to be found, in what b 
generally followed; but lies in what is gene- 
rally ſhunned — Diligence in worldly affairs 1s 
your wiſdom and duty; and may contribute to 
your enjoyment of this life. But let not 2 
regard of thoſe things, introduce a negle of 


your minds: Remembring, that your real hap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs depends abundantly more upon what SERNT. 


their ſtate is, than upon all other cireumſtances IV. 


put together — You may probably be preſſed mn — 


by company, and prompted by inclination, to 
try, what this, or the other, promiſing expe- 


: | riment will yield. But remember, reaſon, not 
fancy, or example, is your guide. Though 
your proper good includes pleaſure, yet every 


pleaſure is not to be made your good; nor can 


any be ſo in any degree, but what, from its 


nature and meaſure, will yield you pleaſure 
upon ſerious and retired reflections — Who- 


ever you make your enemies, do not make 


God and conſcience ſuch ; be ſure to keep 


peace and friendſhip there: Then, whatever 


3 interruptions you have in your peace and enjoy- 
ment, it may ſoon be reſtored: However, the 


b moſt painful and laſting interruptions will be 


prevented What, by experience and obſerva- 
ton, you have found ſtatedly embittering life, 


or deſtroying the peace of your mind, let no 


ſolicitations prevail upon you to repeat. If you 
have bought your experience dear, this is the 
veſt way of improving the purchaſe—Finally, 

remember, the more ſolid your felicity is in 
| youth, the greater harveſt is laid up for advanc- 
ing years: And by diſcerning and chuſing what 


is real then, you are likely to enjoy it to the 


Vo T. I. - + And 


SERM, 
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And now may that God, who hath all hearts 


IV. in his hand, by the influences of his grace, 


open the eyes of thoſe who are toiling for mi- 


ſery ; and bring them into the ways of bliſs 
May thoſe who are ſetting out for this world, 


at the ſame time ſet out for another: And be 


led to ſuch a true diſcernment and deliberate 


choice of real bleſſedneſs, as will yield ſolid 


ſatisfaction through life; will be approved at 
death; and found experimentally to be wiſdom 


and blifs, to all eternity! | 


SERMON 


en 


| 25 el... Ker * 


Happineſs not in a Life of Pleaſure. 


EN 


EccLESIASTES ii. I. 


7 ſaid in my heart, Go to nom, Twill prove thee 


with mirth : therefore enjoy Pleaſure : and 
_ behold this alſo 15 i. 


happineſs; as God hath been pleaſed V. 


2 to eſtabliſh a connection between his own glo- 
ry and our felicity : from whence, the promot- 


ing of the one is the ſubſerving of both. That 


| I might, under a divine influence, promote this 

| your end and mine, by our attaining to what 

is real here, and that everlaſting bliſs we are 
ultimately intended for, I have beſpoke your 


H 2 attention 
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SERM. attention to a very diſtinct conſideration of the 


V. 


Happineſs not in a Life of Pleaſure. 


matter. 


. might lay a good foundation, I hn, 


I hope, evidenced to your conviction, © that 
the happineſs of the creature, was the real 
« and original defign of the Creator.” And 


conſequently, that we are under no fatal de- 


_ Crees, no abfolute neceſſity, by any divine or- 
dination, to be miſerable in this world; much 


leſs in another. other evidences of 


Amongſt 


this, the natural and powerful dre of happi- 
neſs is none of the leaſt: as this deſire was im- 


planted in mankind by the Author of Nature; 


: wrought 1 into their very frame; what a/l ſhare 


in; and none can diveſt e ee of. Hath 


not this univerſal, this unextinguiſhable in- 
ſtinct, a language in the ear of reaſon, as well 


as any other of the works of God, or any 


other parts of our frame? Nay, may we not 
conclude with as great certainty, from our ge- 
neral deſire of happineſs, that a wiſe and kind 
God intended we ſhould obtain it, as from his 


making us reaſonable, that we ſhould act ra- 


tionally? This being the de/ig: of our Former, 
of our heavenly Father, intimated ſtrongly in 


the frame of our nature, and more expreſly 
aſſured in his word, whoſe rectitude cannot 


poſſibly admit of his deceiving us, might it not 
naturally be expected, that a con/iderable de- 


gree 
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gree of felicity ſhould be found in this world, SERNM. 
ſomething deſerving the name, though not V. 
perfect? But is it ſo? Alas! where is the place ors come: 
of its reſidence ? To look around, one would 


think, that miſery, not happineſs, was ordain- 


ed for the children of men below ; from its 


 prevalency, even very often with all the appa- 
rent means of felicity in their hands. This 
mult have a cauſe. And where can we look 
for it, fince it would be injurious and moſt 


diſhonourable to impute it to God, but amongſt 
manking © And what amongſt them can be ſo 


evidently aſſigned to be the reaſon, as their 
groſs voluntary miſtakes about happineſs 1tſelf ? 


or as to the objects and means they expect it from? 
Let us be in an error as to either of theſe, and 


we of courſe ſtray out of the path of bliſs ; 
and, as experience tells us, we find it very dif- 


ficult to get into it, from the imagination that 
we are purſuing what in reality we are running 


from. The following a falſe light will more 
certainly plunge us into a miſerable diſappoint- 
ment, than if we were barely ignorant, and in 
the dark, It is abſolutely neceſſary then, in 
order to our attaining ſolid felicity, to diſabuſe 


our minds; and to convince mankind of ſome 


groſs miſtakes, into which they are generally 
run, as to the nature of things from whence 
the many, the multitude, are attempting to ex- 


H 3 tract 
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SERM. tract bleſſedneſs: which errors, if perſiſted in 


to the laſt, muſt iſſue in their own miſerable 


con iction both here and hereaſter. 
= All mankind are agreed in this; That FRO 


underſtanding, accompanied with age and large 


experience, gives a perſon the greateſt advan- 


tage, for forming a true judgment of things; 


and qualifies ſuch a one to he a director and 
; guide to others. We muſt reject all hiſtory at 


once, if we allow not Solomon; the author of 


this book, to have been in a capacity, both in 


reſpect of ability and opportunity, of knowing 
what any thing would yield to which his incli- | 
nation ſet, that was equal, if not ſuperior, to 
any one before or ſince his time: and conſe- 


quently, that none ever had a better claim to 
regard, as to thoſe things of which he hath 


given his ſolemn and deliberate judgment. He 
is in this book repreſenting himſelf, in full 
ſearch of that „which was good for the ſons 


of men,” as he expreſſes it in the third verſe; 
that is, of human happineſs : and is determin- 
ed he will leave nothing untried, as all was 
within his compaſs, that made any overture of 


felicity. After he had made the experiment | 


of ſome things, but without ſucceſs, he reſolv- 


ed, he tells us in the text, to try what pleaſure 


| rſelf would contribute thereto : what ſatisfac- 


tion a U 12 of mirth, and ſenſitive gratifications, 
would 
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would yield him. To this end he propoſed to SERM. 


give himſelf a looſe thereto; to drink as deep V. Il 
as ever he could ; and to employ all the ad- Wl. 
vantages which his affluent condition ſupplied * . 
him with to that end; which were at leaſt as | ll. 
great, as any one was ever poſſeſſed of. By | 0 
this means, if jollity, gaiety, and ſenſitive a- 8 
muſements, had any thing of that happineſs 9 | 
of which their votaries boaſted, his indulgence ; | 1 
would certainly find it out: he knew, as well 1 
as any of the very wiſe in our days, that bleſſ- Wl; 
edneſs implied pleaſure ; and therefore makes I. 
the experiment. © I faid in my heart,” or I = 
determined within myſelf, go to now, or | | F: 
proceed to another trial. © I'll prove thee | F 
 evith mirth; that is, I will try what that can 5 | 
do for thee my heart: © therefore enjoy plea. W.. 
| ſure.” Come, my heart, indulge thy defires wH 
and paſſions ; and enjoy all the delight of this a 
kind, thy ample circumſtances will procure 1 Fil 
thee Well, this I did ; I put my determination '\ WM 
into execution; I gave the freeſt ſcope to ſenſi- . 
tive gratifications. But what verdict did he 9 
bring in upon the fulleſt experiment? Why, _—_ | 
« lo! faith he, this alſo is vanity.” As if he =. 
had faid; I give all, who are in the purſuit of W| 


happineſs by thoſe means, the moſt ſolemn aſſur- 
ance, my expectations from thence were ſadly 
fruſtrated; what ſuch a life promiſed me upon 

H 4 appearance, 
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WITT appearance, it never performed, though I fol- 


; 4 


lowed it with great application, and under the 
— greateſt advantages for 1 extracting all it 
_ could yield. 

And now, why ſhould not the declarations 
of this ſage, or wiſe man, have an equal vene- 
ration paid to them with thoſe of Greece or 


Athens? Why ſhould we not believe him, 
when he was 0 perfectly acquainted with what 
he writes upon; and pronounces, not upon 


report, but perſonal experience? Why ſhould 


we not depend upon his ſolemn concluſion, 


which was this; That the placing our hap» 


56 pineſs or ſatisfaction in pleaſure, will be the 


 * diſappointment and torment of all who make 


e the experiment: it is quite beſide the mark, 
e and will be found as very a deluſion as ever 
* mankind was acquainted with?“ What ſatiſ⸗ 
faction can any, who come after Solomon, 
hope to extract from pleaſure, which he could 


not? All pretenſions af this kind, do but 


Expoſe the yanity and i ignorance of thoſe wha 
make them, 


But it ſeems, in this age of liberty, both as 


o ſentiments and practice, all the atteſtations 


and experience of the wiſeſt and beſt in former 


ages, are, as an evidence of our ſuperior under- 


ſtanding, to go for nothing. For we are at 
this day, and have been for many years paſt, 
renewing 
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renewing Solomon's experiment as to a life of SERM 
pleaſure, in defiance of the diſappointment and V. 
michief, which he hath pronounced to be le 

conſequence ; and of the confirmation of his 
teſtimony for ſeveral thouſand years; even from 

all who have ever made the experiment ſince 

his time. Pleaſure is the reigning idol : ſhrines 

are every where ſetting up for this deity ; bo- 

dies and ſouls, families and ſubſtance, are moſt 


inhumanly offered thereto ; by perſons of all 
ages and ranks; by ſome, I ſpeak it with grief, 
who profeſs religion and virtue; but who in 


this article, from the ſcand lows countenance 
given by them to what are ſtiled entertainments, 
too nearly reſemble thoſe whoſe profeſſion is im- 
piety and vice. Chriſtian humanity | is moved 
at the thought; nor can it lie till, without 
doing what is in its power to break this en- 


chantment, and expoſe this lure, both to vice 
and miſery, which hath proved both to ſo many. 


declare this is my intention - = - - - Toſubſerve 
which, 1 would, 


I. Give you my | ſentiments of that life of plea- 


ſure which, the wiſe man in the text ab/olutely 
pronounces ineffectual for happineſs; and, 


I think, by juſt conſequence, enconfy — 


with it. | 
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II. I would endeavour to confirm this declara- : 


tion by ſome particulars, which every ſuch 
perſon's reaſon and experience mult atteſt, if 
they do but reflect upon themſelves, or know 
where happineſs lies — And then I would 
make a very particular application. 


To begin. 


I. I would give you a brief view oy that 


life of pleaſure, which Solomon in the text ab- 
fſolutely pronounces ineffectual for happineſs ; 


and, I think, by juſt ET HAR W 


with it. 


Pleaſure is an extenſive term; and may in- 


clude, what is noble and mean; innocent and 


2 criminal ; humane and brutiſh ; divine and de- 


vilſh. For there are pleaſures of all theſe 
kinds, according to the different nature of ob- 
jects, and the different diſpoſition and caſt of 


the mind. But I think the wiſe man here doth 


not mean thoſe of the nobler kind, ſuch as wiſ- 
dom and knowledge: becauſe he had already 


mentioned theſe in the former chapter ; and, as 
the text exprelly ſaith, he was now upon another 


trial, in purſuit of other things in order to hap- 


pineſs. 


that intimates he had his eye upon thoſe plea- 
ſures, that were abſolutely, or in ibemſelves, fin- 


ful; or that carried their condemnation in their 
very 


Nor do I ſee any thing in the words, | 
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very name. They ſeem rather to be of a mid- Ser. 

dle fort ; ſuch as we uſually term ſenfitive ; ſuch V. 

gratification of the ſenſes, as, confidered in tbem- 2 

ſelves, and within limits and refrictions, are al- 

lowed to be conſiſtent with duty, and contri- 

bute ſomething to the relief of the mind, and 

the advantage of life. But Solomon propoſing 

to know what degree of happineſs pleaſure 

could poſſibly yield him, determines to indulge 

himſelf herein; to follow it as his chief end, 

and purſuit. Thrs is the degree of pleaſure 

which the text leads me to ſpeak of at preſent, 

which characterizes too many. When perſons 

are ſo devoted hereto, as to be perpetually con- 

triving for the accompliſhing ſome ſcheme or 

defign of this kind ; running from one ſenſitive 

delight or indulgence to another; paſſing their 

years in one enchanted circle of them; laying 

or executing ſome plan of that fort ; and plac- 

ing all, or at leaſt their greateſt, ſelf-enjoyment 

in it. The Apoſtle ſtiles it, living in pleaſure, as 

if they lived for nothing elſe. James v. 5. The 

wiſe man hath very conciſely drawn the cha- 

racer of theſe perſons, when he faith, in an- 

other place, © their heart is in the houſe of 

mirth.” Eccleſ. vii. 4. That is, their thoughts 

and affections are prevailingly ſet to ſeek occa- 

ſions, and to embrace thoſe which offer them- 

{elves for ſport and _” they never enjoy 
themſelves, 
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I with fo many, both in higher and lower 
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themſelves, nor find ſatisfaction, as they 
call it, but in ſuch things : though, by the 
way, it is not to the reputation of their choice, 


nor their Felicity, that a Solomon there ſtiles 
fools. 


life, were not ſo experimentally acquainted 


with the thing. But let us remember, it makes 
not the leaſt alteration in the caſe, whether the 


ſcenes of ſenſe, or on whatever diverſions and 


amuſements, diverſions, - or ſcenes of pleaſure, 
be deemed polite or ſordid by the world ; whe- 
ther they are accounted faſhionable and reputa- 


ble, or low and mean. The creature that is 


given up, or devoted to the proſecution of his 
pleaſures, is juſt the ſame, in the judgment of 


reaſon and the word of God, in whatever 


ſenſitive gratifications, he places his happineſs, 


It is not the different Height of ſphere, in which 
people move, that makes a difference between 
them in point of character or of bliſs ; but the 
different make of their minds, and the ends they | 
purſue and live for. The voluptuary, who can 


purchaſe what is eſteemed the moſt elegant 


murth, or ſupply his refined fancy with ſuitable | 


entertainments, is not, in point of worth, a jot 


above the vulgar of the ſame general turn: 


they are equally abandoned to ſports and paſ- 


times ; their purſuit and end is juſt the Hack 


And, 


ſenti 
wou! 
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And, indeed, they ſtand full as fair for happi- SERM. 
neſs, who are grovling after pleaſure in low-life, V. 
as thoſe who lead in the diverſions and enter "Ya 
tainments of the refined and faſhionable world. 
The wiſe man ſuppoſes in the text, that as he 
did, we may alſo give ourſelves up to the pur- 
ſuit of theſe pleaſures, in order to take that fill 
of them, that our circumſtances will admit of : | 
But he aſſures us withal, that if we expect real 41 BW 
happineſs from thence, we ſhall be groſsly diſ- = 
appointed. Behold, faith he, this alſo is va- = 
nity ;” that is, © believe me, this will yield no 
more ſolid ſatisfaction to the mind, or ſelf- en- 
joyment, than other things from which men 
are abſolutely diſappointed,” 
This brings me to the 
IId General. The confirming this declara- 
tion of the wiſe man by ſome particulars. 1 
And could we but have the inward ſerious [ bi 
ſentiments of the greateſt voluptuaries living, 1 9 
would they give us the ſum of their real expe- 5 = 
rience, and the true balance of the account, ſure 1 
Tam they would atteſt this truth ; . That the 
real happineſs of this life dorh not conſiſt in, can- 
not flow from, ſenſitive pleaſures. Yea, from 
their vanity or emptineſs, they muſt leave us 
greater ſtrangers to real enjoyment, upon the 
giving ourſelves up to them, than they found 
5 | 
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SeRM. This I think will be evident, if we _ 


V. make good the following articles againſt a life 
lf — pleaſure. | 
| 1. It bears no proportion to our natures and 


En 


not conſiſt in it, or flow from it. 
is ſomething of it reſulting Bo harmony, 


diſplayed and enforced by action; from the en- 
tertainments of the eyes and ears. But, at the 
ſame time, I affirm, theſe things anſwer not to 
our AM finguiſbing capacities; to what is proper- 
ly luman; to what we have of the man in our 

frame. 
Certainly the happineſs of every hikes is to be 
judged of, by what is ſuperzor in them. If 
tis is the way to judge of human felicity, and 
I know no other, then thoſe things can never 


have in common with the brutes. Is ſenſe the 


capacities ; and therefore our real felicity can- 
I allow the ſenſes miniſter a pleaſute. There 


Imagery, and repreſentation ; from humour 


yield it, that can reach only to the faculties we 


it perfection of a reaſonable nature? or is it not a 
4 contradiction to aſſert it? Can a reaſonable foul | 
then find its proper ſatisfaction in the pleaſures | 
of ſenſe? or is not that equally an abſurdity ? 
Is that being who, from its diſtinguiſbed furni- | 
ture, is but little lower than the angels, and 
made head and lord of the animal world, ca- 
pable of deriving a ſuitable felicity to itſelf " 
& | 


= 
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the gratifications of paſſions and ſenſes, which SERM. 
are common to him, and thoſe who are vaſtly V. 
inferior to him, in point of capacity and excel- — 
lency? What is there in ſounds, in ſpending 
ſcores of hours in the toſſing pieces of painted 
and ſpotted paper from one to another, in run- 
ning from one piece of ſcenery to another? 
What is there in a thouſand ſuch actions and 
pleaſures, which are the compoſition of a per- 
ſon of pleaſure, that is in the leaſt ſuited 70 a ſoul, 
that calls itſelf rational, or to the capacities by 
which we are diſtinguiſhed from the animal 
world? Would not the inſtincts, the ſenſes of 
a brute, at leaſt of thoſe that approach neareſt 
to man, ſerve for all this? Are not all theſe 
pleaſures confined to the ſenſes and imagination? 
How then ſhould the rational capacity be ſatiſ- 
fed, or ſet down at reſt with the enjoyment of 
theſe, which have no relation, which bear no 
proportion, to it ? Or, in other words, how can 
it be happy by theſe means? It is impoſſible, 
till we can make a part to be the whole ; or the 
lower to become the ſuperior part of our na- 
ture. If we are rational, as well as ſenſitive, 
then there is a rational, as well as ſenſitive Iiſe; 
and it muſt differ as widely in reſpect of ſatiſ- 
faction and ſelf-enjoyment, as the principles 
and powers differ that govern and rule; that 
zs, as widely as reaſon and ſenſe, And if there 
7 1 . | 18 
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SERM: '3 10 ſerſe or organ of the body, but what hath 
V. objects ti ſuit it, can we imagine that a rational 

| You is ſuperfluous ? or that it hath not pleaſures 

| Ol its own? And can a being that is diſtin- 


1 guiſhed by ſuch a ſoul, be happy in pleaſures, 


that have no affinity with it? or in the want of 
thoſe which are ſuitable to it? It may poſſibly 
. be objected here: Do we not ſee that many 
= * do actually take up with theſe ſenſitive grati- 
f „ « fications, and reft in the enjoyment of them ? 
e To what can this be imputed, but to their 
s finding happineſs and ſatisfaction in them? 
5 * And there is no diſputing fats” I anſwer: 
F It zs true, that many, by far too many, do take 
1 up with theſe, and ſay to their ſouls, In theſe 
I ſhall be bleſſed: but it doth not therefore fol- 
" low that they are ſo. From a wretched edu- 
cation and habit, they may be ignorant of any 
thing more felicitating; and being always ac- 
cuſtomed to chuſe and eſtimate things by their 
ſenſes and fancies, they may have no notion of 
any ſuperior capacity or power; or of any thing 
that better anſwers to their general deſires of 
happineſs, than theſe things. But ſtill, the 
nature of man being fixed by his Maker, the 
proportion that theſe things bear to his happi- 
neſs, is alſo fixed : and from hence, it is not in 

| the power of art or fancy to extract a proper 
felicity from theſe, when they were never in- 


tended 


—— —— 
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tended to yield to it; nay, when the Great Diſ- SYRM. 
poſer and Former determined, they nerur ſhould *V. 
anſwer that importunate deſire of appineſs, — 
which he had made natural to the ſoul of man. 
He defigned ſenſitive pleaſures as refreſhments in 
our way; and hath given us a licence to enjoy 
them in their place: but not to purſue them as 
an ultimate felicity. They have it not in them 
to anſwer that character: how then ſhould we 
ever extract it from them? They may render 
the foul leſs ſenſible of its wants; but they can 
never abate, they can never anſwer, its natural 
cravings, nor fill its capacities. Let theſe de- 
| lights return ever fo thick, the reaſonable foul 
zs ſtill to ſee for its proper good; or for what 
would make it truly happy here. It cannot be 
otherwiſe, unleſs we were all ſenſe and imagi- 


nation. For 7heſe pleaſures only ſuit the /ower 1 [ 
_ faculties : hey can no more ſatisfy the ind, | 
than intellectual delights can ſatisfy the appetites 1 


of the body, hunger and thirſt. Let perſons | 
therefore tate up with them, and prefer and 8 
purſue them before all others as they will, they jt 
can never find that from them, that their fancy 1 
promiſes. Since the higheſt pleaſures of the 85 9 
ſenſe, are the loweſt part of human felicity, they 1.8 
are not capable of making ſuch a creature as 
man truly bleſſed here; unleſs it can be ſaid, 
that he can truly enjoy himſelf, whilſt his no- 7 
bleſt part hath nothing to enjoy. 
Vor. I. I 2. Such 
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SERM. 


9 ſpeak of it here as what it is univerſal 


And the more fully to repreſent this, I You 


appoi nements, as reduces its e to a very 


meerly flattered and deluded. The more in- 
tenſely the heart is ſet upon any pleaſure, the 

higher the expectation always flies; but ſuch is 
the nature of ſenſitive delights, that we deduct 


exceeds the nature of the thing, which it very 


- repetition. 


Happineſs not in a Life of Pleaſure. 
2. Such. a life of pleaſure yields nothing that 
can, with any propriety, be ſtiled happrneſs. 


found upon the whole, in fact, and by experience. 


a little enlarge upon two things. 

1. The diſappointment from a life of 4 
fure is much greater than its enjoyments. Or, 
if you pleaſe, you may take it thus; that, from 
its yery nature, it ſubjects to ſuch afflictive diſ 


trifle. i. 

When . becomes the chief purpoſe iW 
and end of man, it diſappoints itſelf. 'The 
fancy promiſes and preſumes ſo much, that 
fruition or enjoyment can never anſwer it. 
-Hereupon the mind is ſadly diſguſted to find 
its gay expectations fruſtrated, and that it is 


ſo much from enjoyment, as our expectation 


ſoon may do. 

Again: Though the volupmury may know : 
what pleaſure his gratifications have yielded 
him, yet it ſeldom pon 'oduces the 125 wy a 


The 
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| The thing greatly depends upon humour SzRM. 
| and fancy. If that be not as ſtrong as uſual V. 


towards it; if there be not appetite to it, the 
| pleaſure flags; it dies: and the poor flave is 

ſadly mortified. An abatement of humour, 

much more a change therein, is very fatal ; and 

is ſufficient to deſtroy enjoyment. Though the 
object be juſt what it was, if the reliſb for it be 


| | altered, the felicity ſo far expires. And, oh! 
| how many accidents unforeſeen, ſudden, and 
| unavoidable, are they liable to! how many in- 
WH ternal ails and vexations, how many external 
changes, which will turn their delights into 
| diſguſts | what are ſongs to an heavy heart! 


Prov. xxv. 20. And when their pleaſures be- 
come pains, as they are never far aſunder, 
how, or in what manner, will they relieve 


: themſelves ! _ 
: Further : When pleaſure 3 is a perſon's grand 
| purſuit and end, the application thereto is ſo 
. conſtant, they beat ſo perpetually the ſame 
= track, that it palls the appetite, and ſpoils the 
very reliſh of it : they are fick of the ſame 
Wund. [4 


4 From the familiarity and. repetition of the 
things, the moſt raptured fancy becomes ſur- 
feited. Though through the power of habit, 

the ſame diverſions may be every day ſought, 

| yet the ſatisfaction every day decreaſes; the 
12 repetition 
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. SERM. repetition renders them flat and taſteleſs. And 
V. if enjoyment itſelf ſhall diſguſt, is it not an eyi- 
—Y— dent proof of the emptineſsof the object, and that 
the expectation of happineſs from it was a vain 
and idle dream ? I believe it will ever be found 
true, that the higheſt indulgences to lower 
pleaſures, are the neareſt to the greateſt diſguſt,” 
Which leads to the other thing that evidences, 
a life of pleaſure yields nothing, that can, with 
any propriety, be ſtiled happineſs-: becauſe, | 
2. It produces much more uneaſineſs than 
delight. If it is attended with diſappointment, 
as under the former head, it muſt be very great 
and hard to bear, when it is in a chief good; WR 
that muſt be accompanied with great uneaſi- Wt | 
neſs. But it is alſo directiy attended with great 
pain. Our paſſions, and the pleaſures that at- 
tend their gratification, are limited as the obiech 
are from whence the pleaſure ariſes : ſo that, 
when the inclination exceeds the bounds ſet to I 
its natural ſtate, it produces uneaſineſs inſtead 
of pleaſure, like a limb out of joint. | 3 
When pleaſure is ſet in the heart, and with i 
its fiery ſpirits revels there, the objects riſe not I 
faſt enough to appeaſe the appetite. Aſk the 
people of pleaſure, and they muſt tell you; if 
they ſpeak their experience, that they cannot 
have half their fill. What is the conſequence ' 
5 Why it turns into a fretful uneaſineſs, and a 
difrelith I 
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difreliſh of themſelves and all about them. If SERM. 
gratifications riſe not to their inſatiable defires, V.. 
| they grow ſick of their exiſtence ; and are re- 
dy to fling up life. If there is a conſtant ſup- 
ply, it is downright toil ; their conſtitution 
groans under their pleaſures ; and they are 
ſcarce ever alive enough for ſelf-enjoyment. 

They grow fick of old ones; then the mind 
is ſet on the rack for ſomething new. They 
are reſtleſs and pine, till ſomething new ſtart 
up; then try and pine again for ſomething fur- 
ther. If the eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, 
W nor the ear with hearing, but they are calling 
por new entertainments ; if the ſenſes cannot be 
8 fatisfied with what is ſuited to them, how 
| ſhould the ſoul with what is altogether diſpro- 
portioned to it? As ſuch lovers of pleaſure have 
loſt the command, fo conſequently the repoſe of 
their minds, wherein true happineſs lies; and 
this loſs becomes more irreparable from indulg- 
ence. Theſe are not the pleaſures that produce 
or are accompanied with peace: they are actu- 
ally fuel for the paſſions, and for thoſe that are 
the moſt turbulent too: and what ſhare can 
thoſe pleaſures have in our felicity that are de- 
ſtructive of our peace? at 
The perſons, I am ſpeaking of, are by na- 
ture, and for the ſake of their gratifications, 
neceſſitated ſometimes to deſiſt from their pro- 


= ſecution. 


W 
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Sex. ſecution. Their reliſhes would abſolutely and 


f \ 

V. quickly die without ſome abſtinence; and on- e 
— ſttution would break without the help of fie 
ſome interval. But take them in the ſeaſons "1 


between their pleaſures, and how heavy do iſ 
thoſe ſeaſons lie upon them? They know not tha 
what to do with them, or with themſelves: and WW 
there are few things a greater burden, than fn 
our time and ourſelves, when they become &, {el 
Through diſuſe, reaſon is become in a great i 
meaſure uſeleſs; and of rational ſatisfactions, 
they have loſt all ideas, In the madneſs of 
mirth they forget their reaſon ; or that there is 
ſuch a thing belonging to them as reflection. 
But when jaded nature, when ſome providen- 
tial diſappointment or loſs, hath drawn them 
out of the circle of ſhew or noiſe, none bid 
more fair to feel both; which, unleſs they can 
run from themſelves, muſt turn upon them- 
ſelves by diſguſt; and prompt them to ſh, 
that they were of that order of beings, to which 

by their lives they are moſt-nearly allied. 
I am perſuaded, when once perſons have ſome 
time devoted themſelves to this way of life, it 
is not the ſatisfaction it yields that carries them 
on, but the helping themſelves off with their 
time without feeling it; and with themſelves t 
too; whoſe pampered high-fed paſſions aggra- 1 
vate every accidental trifling uneuſineſs, 6 

| 0 
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of which they draw upon themſelves, from the SRERM. 
V. 


very means of their happineſs. They are neceſ- 
ſitated to ply their diverſions, and to keep up 
to a ſucceſſion of them ; that a following one 
may relieve under the diſcontent and wearineſs 


that a former one occaſioned — If this be ſo, 


as verily believe every devotee to ſuch, pleaſures 


finds it to be, then it 1s impoſſible that the real 
ſelicity of man can lie in them, or can be ex- 
tracted out of them. Certainly the things in 
which bat conſiſts, can never produce pain, 

from being ardently purſued and ſought. We 
can never nauſeate or grow ſick of them; or 
ſick of ourſelves through their means. Our 
love to them can never expoſe us to a diſguſt of 

them or ourſelves. It is a contradiction to ſup- 


poſe it. But this is, and ever will be, the caſe, 
when pleaſure is made our happineſs. We 
may ſtile, or fancy it what we pleaſe, but we 


ſhall, in reality, find it, either empty ſhew, 
vain toil, or painful vexation. Life, this way 


ſpent, is a ſickly nauſeous round, a daily cheat 


and deluſion; laid out in a ſenſeleſs burry ; and 


procuring nothing but diſappointment and dil 
ſatisfaction. For, 


3. Such a life of pleaſure can yield us no ſa- 


tisfaction, when in circumſtances wherein we 


ſtand in moſt need of it. And ſurely to talk 
of happineſs without ſatigfaction, is to talk of 
I 4 a bleſſedneſs 
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SxRN. a bleſſedneſs without bliſs, or of a ſun without 

V. light or heat ; that js, it is talking without any 
VOY notion of the thing we are ſpeaking of. 

I know it is inconſiſtent with the ſcheme of 

the perſon of pleaſure, ſo much as to ſuppoſe 

an interruption to his fancied bliſs. Such ad- 

mit of no thoughts but vigorous health ; full 

liberty of enjoyment ; freſh ſucceſſion 3 and 

that every day ſhall be, as a preſent day of in- 

dulgence in mirth and jollity, may poſſibly have 


been, and much more abundant. But, if it 


is not impaſſible, it cannot be unreaſonable, to 
ſuppoſe there may be a change of circumſtances, 
And the ſuppoſition oyght to be made, when 
we are-enquiring into the ſufficiency of ſenſitive 
pleaſure, to be the happineſs of mankind. 
Few indeed of this turn, comparatively, live 
to be old : but I believe all deſire it, for the ſake 
of enjoying their chief good, as long as they 
can. But what ſati faction will a life of this 
kind yield them under that circumſtance? when 
probably their reliſh and capacity for following 
it, ſhall be at a very low ebb; when defi e it- 
el, ſhall fail, as the wiſe man expreſſes it; or 
as the Apoſtle aſſures us, the J, or the reliſb 
for the world ſhall paſs away. Eccleſ. xii, 5. 
1 John ii. 17. What hath their poor remains 
of life to boaſt, when pleaſures are taſteleſs 
grown; delight and enjoyment loſt? View ſuch 
a One 
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2 one in that part of life, when the natural de- SzRM, 
cay of faculties concur with a ſurfeit of a nauſe- V. 


ous repetition, to make them weary of _—— 
world. Then, through the little uſe they have 
made of their underſtandings, and their intel- 
lectual powers, they can furniſh them with no 


entertainments : then, for want of timely reflec- 


tion, it only renders them deſpicable in their 


own eyes. An abſolute devotedneſs to diver- 
ſions and amuſements of pleaſure, can give no 


other proſpect, than a diſguſtful contemptible 


old age. Nothing can flow from ſuch a life to 


ſupport, much leſs to ſatrsfy, the mind: nothing 


relieving, much leſs felicitating, can be fetched 


in from an evidently waſted life : nothing is 


ſown in ſuch a youth, that can produce any 


harveſt of enjoyment. The acting fo 7n/ign:fi- 
cant a part, and the turning life into ſuch a 


trifling farce, muſt produce an abſolute contempt 


of ourſelves upon reflection. Such a courſe of 


trifling is debaſing the gift of underſtanding, 


which can never be done without a ſhame and 


guilt, that will ſooner or later be felt. 


But though theſe pleaſures ſhould not die 


_ themſelves before the ſlave himſelf doth, yet 


the life thus devoted and ſpent muſt come to an 
end. And what can it pretend to yield for the 
ſatisfaction of the man, or of the mind, in that 
ſolemn ſeaſon ? Will it not need fomething, that 

15 
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SER. is better than thoſe pleaſures for that purpoſe? 
— For, if they could yield no ſatisfaction when in 
their full perfection, what can they miniſter 
when all is dregs; and nothing left but to re- 
flect upon them, which they will not bear? 
What fl ation to, what preparation for, death, 
_ doth ſuch a life carry in it? or what ſolace can 
be extracted from it, to ſcatter any of the 
_ gloom that naturally attends it? Will not that 
ſeaſon come? Why then ſhould not that cer- 
tain event, which, above all others, tries and 
proves the reality and excellency of things, be 
called in to determine what is, or is not, the 
real felicity of a dying creature? And can that 
be ſo, which in the view of death, and an im- 
mortal ſtate ſucceeding it, can only furniſh a 
lamentation of diſappointment, and a charge 
of folly in ſome ſuch reflection? O all ye 
« flattering vanities of life! ye boaſting, idle, 
C and deluding train! where are ye now! to 
what, amount your promiſes and faireſt 
« ſhews! when nothing now remains, when 
* 3 ye now ſupply, but what I would 
© not know, and, knowing, am tormented : 
« that I, in folly of the groſſeſt kind, have loſt 
< the fleeting moments of a precious life in 
« following you ; and now muſt die of you 
« deſerted ; filled with ſelf-diſdain ; expelled 
* the bliſs that my neglected ſoul required; 
« degraded, - 
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ec degraded, deſtitute, whilſt yet i SERM. 

CL: Ss 
| Surely when ſuch lovers of pleaſure arrive 

at that ſeaſon, their memory can ſerve them 

for nothing, but reproach for what is paſt, and 

terror as to what is future. Their gratifications 

are then abſolutely dead as to delight ; but are 

very likely to live in reſpe& of torment and 

guilt. They can ſuggeſt nothing that is com- 
fortable, whilſt they forebode much that is ter- 

rible. If it were no more, methinks, but this 

thought revolved in the mind. My chief 

“good from whence all my bliſs was derived, 

beyond which I knew, I coveted, nothing, is 

© now no more: my heaven is come to an ever- 

« laſting end; I have out- lived all my bliſs— 

Were there no more but this, and the diſtreſs 
ariſing from it, it would be an unanſwerable 

condemnation of their choice; and be an eter- 

nal diſgrace to all their boaſts of ſatisfaction. 

So our Bleſſed Lord repreſents it, when he in- 

troduces Abraham faying to the rich man in 

the ſeparate ſtate : © Son, remember that thou 

in thy lifetime receivedſt thy good things.” 

They are over, and thou haſt nothing of good 

further to expect. Luke xvi. 25. But it is ſtill 

more to conſider, that all their pleaſures cannot 

ſpeak one word of life or comfort to them ; or 


do the leaſt to the drawing out the ſting of 
death ; 5 
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SERM. death ; but rather give an additional one to it. 

V. Deſpicable pleaſure ! miſerable felicity ſure ! 

that thus leaves its moſt unwearied drudges 
and faithful martyrs, when, of all other 


times, they call for inward peace and ſatiſ- 
faction; that leaves them poor, miſerable, 


and wholly unprovided for, when they want 5 
more to ſupport and ſuſtain their minds, 
than ever they did before. All the for- 


mer colourings of ſuch a life, thoſe of po- 
liteneſs, gentility, fine taſte, high enjoyment, 
with all the gay ideas, like the nipt bloſſom 
are dropt and dead: - whilſt the painful re- 
proachful reality of it, the folly, the vanity, 


emptineſs, and unreaſonableneſs of the thin 8, 


remains and upbraids. 


There are ſome other things which. mi ih 
have been offered to your conſideration, but 


'T ſhall defer them to another time. 
For the preſent, I ſhall only ane a 


very few things under this general reflec- 


tion: How much ſafer is our circumſtance, 
in forming our ſentiments and practice by 
the true oracles of reaſon and wiſdom, than 


in taking counſel of any thing elſe ? There 


is not a rule nor a declaration of the Sa- 


cred Scriptures relating to our conduct, but 


is confirmed by univerſal experience, It is 


not for every puny ſlave of pleaſure, to whit- | 


tle 
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fle away with his breath or airs the truth S ERNI. 
of the text. The perſon whoſe declaration V. 
it is, ſtands diſtinguiſhed by the moſt infal-- 
lible teſtimony,” for his wiſdom ;3 was capa- 
ble of making the moſt thorough trial, that 
ever man was able to do; and it is his on 
experience, upon the moſt deliberate enquiry, 
and the moſt unbounded experiment, that he 
gives us, when he aſſures us, © that the ſa- 
< tisfaction and felicity of a reaſonable being 
ce can never be extracted from an indulgence 
« in ſenſitive delights.” To diſpute it is not 
the effect of knowledge, but ignorance : to 
deny it is the madneſs of folly and arrogance. 
The ſource of all our miſtakes in thought 
and life is, © that we live by rote and cuſtom. 
« We follow one another like ſheep, not the 
« way we ſhould go, but the way that others 
« go before us. We are driven on, and in- 
« ſtigated by fancy and faſhion, regardleſs of 
« what we owe to heaven, to ourſelves, or 
© others; in ſcorn of all the wiſdom and 
ce kindneſs of heaven, and the united experi- 
< ence of the world.” 
lt may ſeem ſtrange at firſt view, chat per- 
ſons; ſuppoſed to live in pleaſure, ſhould be 
ſolicited to change their end and courſe, from 
the painfulneſs of their lives. But let it ap- 
Pear as it will, the motive is juſt, Let them 
SL - extol 
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Ser. extol voluptuouſneſs to the ſkies, and bleſs 
V. themſelves in the heat of their paſſions and 
wye curſuits: let them inſult and their ſatyr 


as the remains of their low wit can enable 
them: yet when they have paid the tribute of 
health, time and ſubſtance to their command- 


inward diſcord, and their own and families ca- 

lamities, declare the amount of their indulg- 
encies, and mad appetites. Few know ſo much 
of diſquietude in expectation, the diſappoint- 


paſſion, the bitterneſs of remorſe, and the un- 
eaſineſs of ſelf-diſguſt, as they. This is in re- 
ality rolling. for unhappineſs. There is a vanity; 


ing ſolid ſatisfaction, eſſential to every thing 
bere below; but what muſt the diſſatigfaction 
= of the mind be, when our expectations from 
thoſe empty: things are exceeding great ; our 


propoſe to find a felicity in them? This is to 
render what is only empty, actually painful; 
and to turn a vanity into an actual vexation. 
And thus it will ever be found, that when we 
run counter to the advice and counſel of hea- 
ven, we ſhall not only be red, but 
1 greatly injure ourſelves, . 


againſt others:of a different taſte, as ſharply 


ing pleaſures, let their pathetick moans, their 


ments of poſſeſſion, the toſſes and tyranny of 


that is, an emptineſs, and an incapacity of yield- 


deſires after them (exceeding ftrong ; and we 


To 


* bn Wh * 
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To cloſe : If we defire to be happy with God SRRM. 
at laſt, let us take our directions, and govern all V. 
our ſentiments by his word, as to a felicity at 
preſent. Since there are deluſive appearances, 
let us examine before we give up ourſelves to 
their purſuit. And as the only way truly to enjoy 
any thing and every thing elſe, let us fee to it 
that we be able to enjoy ourſelves, in ſerious re- 
flections on our own conduct; and under the 
moſt impartial proſpect of what is before us. 
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SERMON VI. 
8.8.88 bebe begebe ge be beg =g 
On the Ame SUBJECT. 

= Seebeben ge ge ge geh 


EccrxsfAsTEs . 1. 


BS I Tels in my heart, Go to now, 1 will prove thee 
Dith murth : therefore enjoy Pleaſure : ; and 


 ibebold this 4% is | vanity. 


; 0 U R fellitiey, both: FRO and hereafter, S RM. 
f being the deſign both of our Creator and VI. 
Redeemer, I have propoſed, in hopes of a 1 
Yine concurrence, to ſubſerve this your end and 
mine, by a diſtinct conſideration of the matter. 
And having laid down a ſufficient foundation 
for our hopes of happineſs, and the animating 
of our endeavours after it, I came to conſider, 
and if TO ble-to rectify, ſome groſs miſtakes 

Vo 1.1 K prevailing 
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SER. prevailing amongſt mankind, reſpecting hap- 
VI. pineſs; from whence the many, the multitude, 
> actually running away from it, whilſt they 
imagine they are purſuing it: and vrhilſt they 
are fondly flattering themſelves they have found 
the path of bliſs, are in reality only labouring 
for repentance, diſappointment, and ſubſtantial 
my... - 
The deſign of Solomon in this book, is to 
direct the minds and lives of mankind, to what 
was their grand concern, duty, and happineſs, 
which are in the cloſeſt connection. To this 
end he firſt takes notice of the ſeveral errors of 
judgment and practice, by which men are ge- 
nerally deceived in thoſe two important points, 
the employment and enjoyment of life. And to 
engage to a greater regard to what he faith, he 
aſſures us, that he had made all thoſe experi- 
If: ments himſelf, which I may ſay none ſince his 
= - day was ever fo well qualified to make, and 
| conſequently his verdict may abſolutely be de- 


—ů˖ CEE LS 


| pended on. .After he had made trial of ſome 
| | things, in which ſome of mankind place the 
| | whole of their felicity, in order to his being 
a | happy himſelf; and had pronounced them va- 
WW nity ; ; that is, empty and deceitful ; he deter ' 


mines 1n the text to try, what good pleaſure it. 
elf would yield. I ſaid in mine heart,” or! 
ſaid to myſelf, © go to now,” or proceed to an- 
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other experiment : © I will prove,” or I will SERM. 
try, © thee with mirth ;” that is, I will try VI. 
W what mirth and joy will contribute to my hap- Man 
pineſs: © therefore enjoy pleaſure :” © Come, | 
| © my heart, indulge thy defires and paſſions ; "0 
« give all the ſcope to ſenſitive gratifications, | j 
« that thy circumſtances will admit.” Well, 8 | 
this I did: “ but lo! faith he, this alſo is va- 
W nity.” 9. d. I give all who are purſuing hap- 
pineſs by this means the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, 
= < I did not meet with my expeZZed ſatisfaction 
e and enjoyment. This was no leſs empty than 
Ws © other things. It by no means yielded me 
= © what it promiſed ; but left me diſappointed 
= © of my end.“ — 
= Theſe words therefore lead me to conſider as 
W prevailing and certain an error in reſpe& of 
W happineſs, as any that mankind are fallen into; 
and that is a life of pleaſure. 
= That I might do my beſt to prevent or reco- 
ver from ſo dangerous a miſtake, I have pro- 
Me. 
I. To give you my notion of that life of 
& pleaſure, which the wiſe man in the text pro- 
nounces upon; and abſolutely condemns as a 
means of happineſs. _ wo 
Under this head, I told you, the pleaſures 
which he had his eye upon, were ſuch as con- 
lidered in themſelves, and within limits and re- 
K 2 ftriftions, 
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SERM. Arictions, are allowed us; and which do con- 
VI. tribute ſomething to the relief of the mind, and 
—— the advantage of life. But the miſtake of man- 
| kind, which he is expoſing, lies in the propoſ- 
ing bliſs to themſelves, from the giving an ab- 
folute logſe to theſe ſenſitive gratifications ; the 
making them the chief purſuit, the grand end and 


132 


aim of life; placing all, or at leaſt their highs? i 
ſelf- enjoyment in them, mainly employing 
their time and talents for the laying or execut- 


ing ſome plan of that fort. This is a life of 


pleaſure, but not the ſource of happineſs : nor | 


doth it make the leaſt difference in this reſpet}, 


whether it be the pleaſures of hw liſe, or the 


_ diverſions and entertainments of the polite and 


fa 2051 onable world. 

This I propoſed, 

II. To confirm and make good; which 1 Is 
the declaration of the wiſe man. 

To this end I ſuggeſted, 

1. That ſuch a purſuit and proſecution of 
pleaſure bears no proportion to our natures and 

capacities ; and therefore our real felicity can- 
not conſiſt in it, or flow from it. 

2. Such a life of pleaſure yields nothing, 
that can with any propriety be ſtiled happineſs 
For theſe two reaſons : Its diſappointments 
are much greater than its enjoyments ;—and its 

pains and uneaſineſſes, greatly exceed its delights. 
3. Such 
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3. Such an indulgence to pleaſure can yield SER. 
no ſati faction, when we are in circumſtances VI. 
wherein we moſt need it. e 

Thus far J have gone. I now proceed, 

4. A life of pleaſure cannot be the happi- 
neſs of man, becauſe it greatly encreaſes our 
natural reluctancy to the unavoidable evils of 
life, and thereby renders them much heavier. 

In proportion to the number and weight of 
ſufferings, I believe every one will allow, that 
there is a deduction and decreaſe of happineſs. 
| That can never therefore be the ſource of feli- 
city, that both multiplies and aggravates the 
ervils of the preſent life. But this the indulg- 
ence to pleaſure doth. I ſhall not here inſiſt 
upon the many troubles which ariſe purely from 
W itfclf; which it creates; and which are the per- 
W quiſites of its followers : ſince that hath been 
hinted under a former head. I would only 


bere obſerve, the influence it hath upon the 
W 7nav9:dable evils of life, in rendering them more 


beavy and inſupportable than they might other- 
| Wiſe be. And how many are there of this 
kind? You will all grant me, I believe, that 
evils are light or heavy, in a great meaſure, 
according to the ſtrength of the mind, and the 
ability to bear them : purely from a difference 


between one and another in this reſpect, one 


all little more than feel, what another is e- 
= Kʒ 3 whelmed 
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SERM. *ohelmed by. Now there is nothing in the 
VI. world that more enfeebles and weakens the mind, 
[D than a devotedneſs to ſenſitive gratifications, 
The natural ſpirit or fortitude of a man, that 
ſhould help him to ſuſtain his infirmities, is 
hereby loſt. Prov. xviii. 14. It finks them even 
below men. It deſtroys the very principles and 
ſeeds of that reſolution and firmneſs, that ſhould 
help us to meet and ſupport the ungrateful e- 
vents of a ſtate ſubject to fears and ſorrows, 
Such are converſant with nothing but proſpeds 
of delight; they think of and expect nothing but 
a renewal of their gratifications : ſo that they are 
altogether unprepared and unprovided for the 
evil that will befall them in the courſe of life. 
Every thing of that kind is a ſurprize to them, 
which doubles its weight : it comes upon them 
like an armed man, whilſt they are diſarmed 
and feeble. From the continual riot of the 
animal ſpirits, and the Heights of expectation as 
to enjoyment which they indulge, they fink 
much the lower upon every interruption ; their 
ſufferings are more than doubled ; and their 
pains greatly encreaſed. This kind of life is 
at an zrreconcilable variance with all that can 
alleviate evils, or ſupport under them : and 
that is zhought. And more eſpecially is it at 
enmity with the thoughts, that beyond all 
others would reconcile them to the evils that 


they 
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they muſt and do experience in common with SERM. 
others: I mean thoſe of a God, a providence, VI. 
and a future ſtate. Theſe, their very courſe ba- 
niſhes from their minds; for they are a damp 

to their fooliſh frolick, and a check to their 
ungoverned mirth: fo that they can have laid 
in nothing from them : and if they have not, 
they come too late to reconcile the mind to, or 
83 it under, evils, when they aftualy ober- 
take them. 
I do not remember any of the philoſophers, 
| who pretended to preſcribe means for happi- 
neſs, which they accounted the chief end of 
man, but propoſed this as the firft and indeed 
the principal effect of their receipts, viz. To 
fortify and ſtrengthen the minds of their diſci- 
ples againſt the unavoidable evils of life; to 
ſubdue their natural reluctancy to them; and 
thereby to abate their force, and leſſen their 
weight. And every one of common ſenſe ſees 
that this is the loweſt part of what may be ſtiled 
happineſs. What pretenſion then hath a life 
of pleaſure to be the felicity of man ? which 
is ſo far from helping him to conquer fears, or 
to ſuſtain trials, that it abſolutely d:/ables the 
mind; diminiſbes its natural reſolution and cou- 
rage; increaſes its incapacity of bearing the very 
apprebenſions of what is certain; and ſinks it 
much the more under the approaches of what is 
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Stzxw. ſhocking to nature. Thoſe of this looſe arid 


YO 
VI. thoughtleſs way of life, are no more exempted bo 
—— than others from ſickneſs and torturing pains; 4 
from the ſtrokes of Providence in their ſub- at 
Nance; the blaſts of Providence in their affairs; 1 
from the loſs of endeared relatives, the deſer- t. 
tion of friends, and the ſummons of death. e 
Againſt theſe, we may juſtly ſuppoſe nature in t 
them recoils, as really and as ſtrongly as in f 
others. But ſurely they are the more unpre- I 
pared to meet theſe events, from their very 
courſe of life. To be called from one extreme 4 
to another ; from the fulleſt ſelf indulgence to ( 
a a ſtraitneſs of circumſtances; from a perpetual 


rambling from one Aber on to another, to be- 
come a priſoner in a chamber; from the freeſt 
gratification of appetites, to be obliged to retire 
to ſoften and aſſwage pains; from a fluſh of 
gay ideas and romantick imaginations; to be 
conſtrained not only to hint of; but to expeft a 
reality, that is beyond every thing elſe, formi- 
dable to nature — muſt not the exchange of 
condition be unſpeakably harder to bear, and 
their reluctancy to theſe evils be greatly en- 
creaſed from what it naturally is, by means of 
their continual indulgence to gaiety, and giv- 
ing the reins to their vanity? With what im- 
patience and regret muſt the very thoughts of 
leaving the world ſtrike thoſe, who are thus 
it | rooted 
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t in the earth, when the time for their de- Str, 
parture comes: it can be no other than to be VI. 
driven and torn away. To ſuch, the words of 
an apocryphal writer are very applicable. 0 
Death! how bitter is the remembrance of thee 
to a man that liveth at reſt,” or who hath liv- 
dd to riot, in his poſſeſſions; unto the man 
W that hath nothing to vex him,” or hath been 
W foftening himſelf in the | es 2g? and ra of 
mirth and jollity! 

FB. The happineſs of man can never be at- 
tained by a life of pleaſure, becauſe there never 

can be any conſiſtency between reh gion and _ | 
a life. 

Here I take for granted at preſent, what I 
think none will deny that knows what religion 
is, viz, That religion is above and beyond every 
thing 8 elſe the felicity, the good of man: nay, 
that it is impoſſible to attain our proper felicity 
without it. If this be allowed me, it is as evi- 

dently impoſſible that any thing ſhould make 
us bleſſed, that is inconſſſtent with religion; and 
this I affirm an indulgence to ſenſitive gratifica- 
tions is. And here I will appeal to every con- 
ſidering perſon, How can any of the character 
we are ſpeaking of commence religious? or, if 
they are ſo, how can they continue ſuch ? 


Permit me a little to enlarge upon each of 
theſe 5 ; 
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VI. 
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SRM. I. How can any, who are determined to 
purſue a life of pleaſure, commence or become 
vS"religious? 


If we form our judgment of things by the 


goſpel of Chriſt, we muſt know and believe, 


that one grand diviſion there made of all man- 
kind, is into thoſe who are carnally, and thoſe 


who are ſpiritually minded. Rom. viii. 6. Theſe 
are oppoſite characters. Now, what is it to be 
carnally- minded ? or in what doth that con- 


fiſt ? but in the mind's being inordinately bent 


upon, and prevailingly addicted to ſenſible 


good, to an indulgence of the ſenſes, and the 
gratification of bodily appetites and inclinations, 


even to a neglect of the mind's proper and pe- 


culiar intereſts. This is the mind and life I am 
ſpeaking of: and being oppoſed to the ſpiritual 
mind, which is a religious character, declares a 
general and irreconcilable contrariety one to the 


other; that they cannot ſubſiſt together. But 
I would evidence this by a more particular view 


of the caſe and compariſon between the cha- 


racters. 
The foundation of a religious life i is, doubt- 


leſs, laid in a compoſure of mind, in a ſelf- 


It is an avowed enemy to every thing deſerving 


recollection and real conſideration. A life of 


pleaſure, on the other hand, is ever accompa- 


nied with an hurry and ſcattering of thought. 


the 
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the name of confider ation ; ; becauſe it is not SERM. | 
__ reaſon, but fancy and imagination, that pre- VL | 
ſides. Such a levity and wantonneſs of mind nes and | 
the is eſſential to it, as naturally excludes all feri- | 
eve, ous ſolid thought; and rivets a prejudice againſt — 
355 every thing that would promote . 1 : 
ole « reaſon (faith a good writer *) why many of 
Ke « liberal education wretchedly nusjudge things, 
be « js from their being immerſed and loſt in plea- 
13 « ſures, or at leaſt in faſhionable methods of 
58 « living : rolling from one viſit and company 
| l < to another; and flying from nothing ſo much 
he « as themſelves, and the quiet retreats proper 
185 for meditation and reaſoning.” And, in an- 
if other place +, © a rambling and irregular life 
= < muſt be attended with a looſe and irregular 
al 5 head, ill- connected notions, and en 
| 4 concluſions.” 
* Fäarther: A religious life is grounded i in a 
4 converſe with nobler objects, and in a higher 
af region, than thoſe of ſenſe and fancy; and in 
4 the fulleſt perſuaſion of their truth, reality, and 
infinite importance. Such as the having an 
# _ ever-preſent God to regard; an immortal foul 
; to take care of; and an eternal ſtate to prepare 
f for. It reſults from a lively apprehenſion of 


this God as ever preſent; of this immortal ſoul 


* Wollaſton⸗ 8 Religion of Nature Delineated, p. 61. 
+ Page 60, 


as 
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SERM. as ready to take its flight to an unchangeable 
VI. ſtate; and of this ſtate as ready to commence. 
A life of pleaſure, on the contrary, is a con- 
verſe with nothing but objects of ſenſe. It ad. 
mits of no certainties at — but what can be 
ten, heard, or taſted. It concerns itſelf with 
nothing but appearances and ſbeus; nor is will- 
ing to admit any realities, but what the eyes 

or ears vouch for. Thoughts there are, ad 
various and eager too: but they are all confined 
to the circle of ſenſitive good, and ſenſible ob- 
jets. The mind is continually working and 
paſſing from one obje& of ſenſe to another ; 
but admits of no idea more ſublime. One of 

the advantages for which ſuch a courſe is prin- 
cipally eſteemed by its votaries is this; © That it 
cc excludes thoſe unwelcome, but natural truths, 

© of a Being above us who inſpects our con- 

« duct, who hath an authority to direct and 

« reſtrain it, and will call us to an account for 

«© it: that it ſhuts out all apprehenſions of our 

<« being more than body; and of our being re- 
e lated to, and deſigned for, an everlaſting 

e ſtate.” The voice of God, by the reaſon of 

their own minds, and in his word too, cannot 
be heard amidit the noiſe of their revels, and 

the tumult of their paſſions : they are drowned 
hereby, as the cries of the wounded in a battle 

are ſwallowed up in the noiſe of drum and 


tr umpet : a 
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trumpet: and what is not heard, I ſuppoſe, you SxRM. 


will allow, cannot aft. And how ſhould re- VI. 
ligion ever fake place, where neither God nor — 


conſcience is regarded? e 
I would obſerve again: Religion is founded 


in a converſe with, and in the knowledge of 
 ourſekves ; in ſeriouſly reflecting upon our own 
paſt actions; and in the excitement of thoſe 


affections, which are ſuitable to what we ap- 
pear to be upon an impartial review. Upon a 
conſciouſneſs of our having violated our ſtrong- 


eſt obligations to God, and having lived be- 
neath and unworthy of ourſelves, religion takes 
place by an ingenuous forrow and ſhame ; by 
directing the eye upwards in confeſſion and hu- 
miliation; breathing after the mercy of God 


in Chriſt; and engaging for better obedience. 


But now how abſolutely foreign, yea contrary, 


is all this'to an indulgence in ſenfitive pleaſure ! 


how inconſſtent therewith is all ſuch ſelf-reflec- 
tion! How ſhould they admit any thoughts 
producing ſhame and forrow, whoſe grand end 
is to keep up mirth and jollity to the higheſt pitch? 


How can it be ſuppoſed that 7hey ſhould ever 
call themſelves to account, whoſe very notion of 
what is really themſekves, is corrupted and falſe; 


whoſe own wanton will is their guide and rule? 


whoſe great care it is to ſuppreſs conſcience, and 


to deprive it both of its authority and tender- 


nels, 
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S ERM. neſß that it may not interrupt or diſturb them 
VI. in their delights? To talk to perſons of pleaſure 
of thoſe things wherein religion is founded, is 
raiſing ghoſts, and calling up apparitions, before 
them. To introduce the ſolemn mention of a 
God; to put them in remembrance of an im- 
mortal ſoul, of an eternal ſtate, and future 
judgment; to adviſe them to conſider, and to 
reflect on their own conduct, would be follow- 
ed with reſentment, or with ſcorn. How can it 
then be imagined, that, whilſt this inordinate 
love to pleaſure reigns, they ſhould put them- 
ſelves in remembrance of theſe things, or betake 
_ themſelves to what they not only diſlike but 
dread? Alas ! ſuch are by their very diſpoſition, 
conduct, and rules of judging, enemies to every 
thing from whence religion takes its riſe. For 
they cannot think ſeriouſly on any thing worth 
a thought; and even abbor the very means of 
raiſing the mind or the behaviour to that of a 
_ reaſonable being. If the matter were enquired 
into, I believe it would be found, there are not 
more prophane deriders and ſcoffers at religion, 
than are to be met with amongſt this ſort of 
people : and this the Apoſtle ſtrongly intimates, 
when he deſcribes the ſcorners, men, © who 
walk after their own luſts,” or, who make 
their humours and inclinations their end and 
their rule. 2 Pet. iii. 3. 


2. How 
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2. How can any, who are devoted to plea- ERM. 
ſure, continue religious, if they had any religion. VI. 
= This appeal follows cloſely upon the former, 

Whatever prevents reli gion taking place, will 

certainly deſtroy it where it hath been embrac- 

ed. Whatever ohHructs the choice of it, will 

WW certainly lead to the renouncing it where it hath 

been choſen. But I ſhall not reſt in this. If 

we are religious, God is the ſupreme object of 

W our regard. By a life of pleaſure, eff uſurps 

bis place, and ſets him aſide. Where the grace 

of God hath laid hold of the heart, the lan- 

A guage is, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 

that is, Duty i is preferred and made the rule of 

W inclination ; and our own will and pleaſure is 

reſigned to de WII und pleaſure of our Lord. 

E By a life of pleaſure this is intirely reverſed : 

= things are choſen by their miniſtring to our 

ſenſitive gratifications; the promoting or the 

& obſtructing thoſe are the ſtandard of good and 

evil: and what God hath commanded or forbid, 

is over-ruled and made to yield to what We like 

or diſlike. 

I would obſerve further: It is as abſurd to 

3 imagine, that religion can be muintained with- 

cout retiring from the world to that end, as it is 

to ſuppoſe, that /ife can be ſupported without 

the proper ſeaſons of food and phyſick. It is 

one of the firſt evidences of the work of Gd. 

as ane "upon 
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SERM. upon the ſoul of man, or of what in Scripture 
VI. is ſtiled being born again, that there is the ſpiri 
—" diſpolition to retire for God, and to breath i 
after him in prayer. But at what a diſtance: 
from this . a ind ſwallowed up of ſeni. i 
tive pleaſures, ſet us, however innocent they 
are in themſelves ? How impoſſible 1 is it ther 
ſhould be any heart to it, or in it? Can that 
mind be diſpoſed for retirement, whoſe highet 
ſatisfactions ariſe from the world? In that caſe, 
will it not be a priſon and puniſhment ? Hoy 
ſhould there be any collecting or fixing the 
mind for the contemplation of, or for an addres 
to the Great God, whilſt it is divided among 
and ſtuffed with a multitude of impertinencie ll 
The objects of faith can never attract 70 the 
Cloſet, whilſt the objects of ſenſe prevail, which 
naturally draw; from it. But if by accident then 
ſhould be a viſit of that kind, what can th: L 
exerciſes be, but form and mockery, whilſt the 
mind and heart is preingaged by vanity ? IM 
ſhort, a mind engroſſed by ſenſitive delight 
can never retain its reliſbes for the objects and 
exerciſes by which religion is to be kept alive: 
and when the reliſb is gone, what becomes of 
the practice? What is prayer but provocation 
without the devotion of the mind? And what 
is the devotion of an heart that is prevailingij 
"Hevoted to diverſions ? | | 
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of the worſt of company, the moſt cor- 

rupted, degenerate, and infectious, that ſuch. 
are hereby thrown amongſt. 

: might be hoped for from the 


I may God for our preſervation from ſuch ſnares, 
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I may appeal further: How ſhould a crea- SERM, 
ture in whom ſenſe and fancy hath got the a VI. 
cendancy, continue to ſubmit to /elf-dentals, 1 
without which there can be no religion? How | 
can it be ſuppoſed, that a regard to an immor- 


: tal foul, ſhould ſubſiſt with a prevailing attach- 


ment to bodily delights ? That a due attention 
to eternity ſhould live in a mind centring be- 


W low? or that the fear of God ſhould dwell 
W where e is become an idol? Where the love 
of pleaſure is predominant, it naturally abates 


the affection to every thing above it. The 


ſtronger the attachment is to that, the looſer 


muſt the mind hang towards God; and be- 


come the more indifferent, at leaſt, to religion. 


If the ſþ:rit and vigour be employed and wa- 
ſted in the ſervice of appetite, there can be 


nothing but Jukewarmneſs for better things. 


Nor will religion have any more of time and 
thoughts, than what pleaſure will admit of, 
whilſt it disfits the ſoul for the improvement of 
what it cannot employ itſelf. 
Let us conſider once more under this head: 
It is a vaſt number of temptations that a 


Whatever 


grace of 


cannot 


Vo L. I. I, 
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SERM. cannot be expected in this caſe. In ſuch 

VI. a purſuit we are not entitled to his promiſe, 
= nor in the way of his bleſſing. The dangers 


we meet with in ſuch a courſe are not in the 
way of our duty, but flow from our leaving it: 
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| and when we have ſet up Self to pleaſe, how 
i can we expect God will protect? This, added 
1 to the natural influence of the courſe itſelf, from 
Wit whence the ſoul is in the utmoſt danger of for- 
g getting itſelf, its dignity, its work, its account, 


and proper felicity, I think renders it :mpoſſible 
that religion and a life of ſuch pleaſures ſhould 
ſtand together. Either religion will bring us 
to regulate and govern our ſenſitive appetites, or 
they will make ſhipwreck of that, let its pow- 
er and influence have been ever ſo great. The 
declarations of the goſpel in this matter are 
founded abſolutely on reaſon, experience, and 
| the nature of things; and, I apprehend, they 
confirm what I have faid. The Apoſtle inſerts 
(178 the lovers of pleaſure in a very black liſt, and 
1 | | makes that character to ſtand in direct oppoſition 
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to the love of God: for fo that manner of ex- 
preſſion is to be underſtood, as it muſt in ſeve- 


11 ral other places. Lovers of pleaſure more 
0 than,” or inſtead of being, © lovers of God. 

| | 2 Tim. iii. 4. The former is a denial of the 
lk latter, and a direct confutation of all preten- 
118 


ſions to it. Our bleſſed Lord alſo declares, that 


where there 1s this love of the pleaſures of this 
life, 
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life, it will be the loſs of any attainments of SERM. 


grace and goodneſs ; and deſtroys the efficacy VI. 
of the moſt apt means for the obtaining a bet- 


[ ter life. Luke vii. 14. In ſhort, there is ſuch 


a contrariety between theſe, as to the objects 
converſed with, the principle that governs, the 


; rules that guide, the intereſt conſulted, and the 
end propoſed, that religion can neither abe 


place, nor live, where ſenſitive pleaſure is the 
1dol. Conſequently, if religion hath an influ- 
ence upon the happineſs of mankind beyond 
any thing elſe, which doubtleſs is the caſe, a 


: | life prevailingly devoted to ſenſitive enjoyments 
cannot be our felicity, ſince it is 7ncon/jtent abi th, 
and the certain baen of religion. 


But J proceed, 
6. An indulgence to ſenſitive pleaſures can 
never be the happineſs of individuals, ſince it is 


me certain ſource of miſchief and miſery to a- 


| milies, or the bane of foci al and relative _ 


The means of ſecurin g our real and proper 


felicity, or the things in which it conſiſts, will 


have a certain and ſenſible influence upon our 


| happineſs in every relation and capacity. And 
& conſequently, that way of life that renders us 


really unhappy from its very nature in a relative 
. Capacity, can never be our proper felicity in our 
| Perſonal capacity. That a life of ſenſitive in- 

Rn” dulgence 


i 
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SERM, dul gence is attended with very unhappy conſe- 
VI. quences in the ſocial life, is too apparent to be 


ve 
S—— denied or diſputed; whilſt ſo many families th 
feel it either directly by their ou profuſeneſs of 
this way; ſquandering away the very means of fo 

their own and families ſupport; neglecting their an 
buſineſs, contracting an averſion to it, and in- WI 
troducing a general confuſion into their affairs: en 

or as others feel it by the extravagant expences lib 

of their debtors, laviſhly throwing away their ha 

very ſubſiſtence; or what is really wanted for C01 

their own and families neceſlities. gr, 

But ſuppoſing there is a ſu efficiency for ſuch or 
indulgence in pleaſure, without injuring the an 
property of others; yet what heads of families the 

muſt hey make, 1 are under the inchant- the 

ment ? perpetually rambling from one amuſe- an 
ment to another, or contriving for it. Their no 
homes are priſons; their children are incum- ¶ pe: 
brances ; for which reaſon they are entirely WW im 
committed to the education of any corrupted WW hc 
profligate creatures in the houſe, that they may of 

be no interruption to the parents purſuit of fin 
pleaſure. And this is continued till they are tio! 
capable of rambling with the parents : and fac 

then they are initiated into their idle and inſig- WW me 
nificant life, for which their inſtructors have WM - pac 
prepared them; and beyond which their edu- 8 

cation hath left them good for nothing. The W as 

very ten 
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of humane or rational, or what is at the very 
foundation of real happineſs, will not grow ; 


and all reſtraints and checks upon inclination, 
when once the poor raw things are thoroughly 
entered, are deemed cruel invaſions upon their 


liberty, and an unnatural attempt upon their 


| happineſs. So that the indulgence muſt be 


continued, and the wantonneſs of the mind'be 
gratified in all its demands, or elſe ſenſe of duty 


or inward regard to parents, if ever there was 


any, drops and dies. This love of pleaſure in 
the heads of a family ſcatters the infection thro 


the houſe ; and as it prevails, deſtroys all order 
and regularity : and I am ſure, where there is 
no order, there can be no peace; and if no 


| peace, what felicity? How then can it ever be 


imagined, that the happineſs of individuals 
ſhould flow from what is the real unhappineſs 
of ſocieties? or that a reaſonable being ſhould 


find its bleſſedneſs, in what 1s the real deprava- 


tion, diſorder, and corruption of the rational 


faculties, and the very bane of all folid enjoy- 
ment, peace, and harmony, in the ſocial ca- 


. Pacity ? 


Laſtly : The happineſs of ſuch a creature 


as man, cannot flow from an indulgence to 


ſenſitive pleaſures, becauſe they have in them- 
L 3 3 ſelves 


very ſoil of the mind is hereby ſo ſpoiled, Shae. 


that the accompliſhments that merit the term VI. 
— 


| 4 
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S ERM. ſelves no relation to, and when thus indulged 
VI. are abſolutely inconſiſtent with, our future bliſs, 
— whether we form our ſentiments of it from rea- 
ſon or revelation. 


I grant, that every thing that hath in %, no 
relation to a better ſtate, is not inconſiſtent with it. 
Nay, there is a degree of pleaſure, accruing to 
man in his preſent circumſtances from thoſe 
things, which he may tale in his way; and at 
length enjoy his ultimate bliſs too. But I af- 
fm alſo, that our real Bleſſedneſs at preſent can- 
not conſiſt of, or flow from, thoſe things, that 
are foreign to the very nature of our future 
bleſſedneſs. And what affinity or relation, I 
beſeech you, is there between the difpoſition, 
affections, and actions of a perſon, devoted to 
the chaſe of ſenſitive delights, and thoſe which, 
both reaſon and revelation aſſure us, are at the 
foundation of the happineſs we are looking for? 
The ind of ſuch a one is ſtuffed wholly with 
dreams and lumber: there is no room for any Po, 
thing great or good, or that would make 1? wiſe | cip 
and good. All reliſh for theſe things is de- ane 


ſtroyed. The actions are but the ſallies of fool- . thi 
Fils! paſſions : and the life little elſe, but the | life 
employment of a deluded imagination. Every | do 
one that knows any thing of the heaven that rac 


the goſpel deſcribes, and which the ſon of Gd tiv 
hath brought into clearer light, muſt know, Þ® 3 
that 


_j 


2 
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that the happineſs of it lies in the enlargement SERM. 


fions by their centring on the nobleſt objects ; 
and in the moſt refined acts and exerciſes of 


| adoration, gratitude, love, and devotion. Can 


we then find any real felicity now, from the 


darkning and contracting of our minds; the de- 


generacy of our diſpoſitions; and the fyranny 
of low and mean paſſions, which is the cer- 


tain conſequence of our indulging to ſenſitive 
diverſions? Is there any agreement between 


ſuch a life and the other? If that then is man's 


ultimate felicity, can this be his preſent one? If 
our future bliſs reſults from the advancement of 
our natures, can our preſent bleſſedneſs flow 


from the debaſement of them ? zo 2, 
If we are not deceived by the reaſon of our 


own minds, and by the goſpel of Chriſt too, 


this ſtate is a preparation for an after-one. If 
lo, certainly it is only from the ſeeds, the prin- 
ciples, of future bliſs, prevailing in the heart 
and life, that we can be happy here: and no- 
thing of theſe can take root where the preſent 


life is devoted to animal pleaſures. It might 
do for a pagan Elyſium, or a Mahometan pa- 


radiſe, or for an heaven that conſiſts of ſenti- 
tive gratifications : but that which the Chri/tian 
is looking for is vaſtly different in kind, from 

L 4 what 


of the underſtanding by wiſdom and know- VI. 
ledge ; in the purifying and exalting of the paſ- ä 
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SRERM. what the perſons of pleaſure ſtile therrs ; from | | 
VI. what they are purſuing and are capable of re- 
SY lihing. It is as different, as reaſon and fancy; 
as ſoul and body; ; or, if you pleaſe, as earth 
and heaven. 

| Nay, I may ſet this in another light. How 
can an heart, diſſolved in ſenſitive pleaſure, be 
happy at preſent from thence, when that very 
heart would render its owner miſerable, were 
it to be admitted to heaven? and that not onl 
from its being cut off from all it delighted in, 
but from its unchangeable d:ſ2u/ting and abhor- 
ing, all that is about it. So it muſt and wil 
be with any one ſunk into animal life. Heaven 
itſelf, with all its pleaſures and enjoyments, 
would not be capable of affecting ſuch a mind; 
but only in a way of pain and miſery. How 
then can a ſoul, originally deſigned for heaven, 
be happy on earth, from thoſe very inclinations, 
and that courſe of life, which would abſolutely 
diſable and forbid its being happy in heaven? 
Theic things taken together, I hope, ſuffi- 
ciently evidence, that the proper felicity of ſuch 
a creature as man, endowed with ſuch capaci- W 
ties, and deſigned for ſuch enjoyments, is not 
to be found in any degree or purſuit of ſenfitive We 


pleaſures. In this reſpect, whatever their - 
pearance be, they are very vanity ; that is, 


empty and deceitful, Whatever they pre 
| th "7 
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they can yield nothing deſerving the name of SER NM. 


[| | | ſatisfaction. When they are made the grand VI. 
end and purpoſe of life, they are cheat and 


impoſture. Under a deluſive ſhew of good, 
the preſent is wearineſs, diſappointment, and 
vexation ; the future, an unrelieving repent- 


= ance, ſelf-diſdain, and utter deſtitution of com- 
fort. And it is not in the power of all wordly 


wiſdom and art, to render it otherwiſe. 


I purpoſed at this time to have ſuggeſted 


ſome thoughts, immediately reſpecting prac- 
tice: which, if J miſtake not, may be of ge- 


neral uſe in reſpect of happineſs both here and 
hereafter ; and more particularly adapted, to 
preſerve and reſcue from this wretched miſtake 
and dream, that I have been ſpeaking of. But 


the time admits not of it. What I ſhall at 
= preſent add, ſhall only be in the general. 


It is matter of a/toni/hment, when conſider- 
ed, that we will not allow our Maker to know 


our frame ; to underſtand the nature of things, 


and the proportion they bear to our nature, 
better than we do: or that he is not a better 


judge of the means of our happineſs with his 


perfect wiſdom, than we are under our parti- 
ality, ignorance, and inſenſible biaſs, through 


the violence of our own paſſions. Alas! no- 


thing can be more vain and fruitleſs, than for 
any creature to attempt the extracting of real 
happineſs, 
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Ser. happineſs, from what was not intended to yield 
VI. it: either by drinking very deep, by the utmoſt 

indulgence in ſuch things; or by endeavouring 
to bring down his capacities to their level. No, 
this could not be done, though you ſhould have 
an eternity to proſecute theſe pleaſures in. This 
circumſtance would make no alteration in the 
capacity of the ſoul ; the things themſelves would 
match that no better than they do now : and 
unleſs there could be new delights to fill up 
that duration, ſuch fouls as ours would be the 
more fick of the tireſome round, and of their 
fool's paradiſe. 

Let not any flatter hebben with the in- 
cency of their pleaſures, as a reaſon for their 
indulgence 1 in them. I have, it is true, been 

| ſpeaking only of thoſe, that are ſo in themſelves. 
But is it innocent to devote our faculties, time, 
and hearts, prevailingly to the purſuit of them: Y - f 
Have we no higher employments for our tine 
and thoughts, than for what is meerly innocent? 
Are we capable of nothing, or are we under 


1 

no 

if 

no obligation of conſulting any thin g beyon f Z th 
LE 1 0 

th 


that? I believe we ſhould condemn any man, 
as acting very unworthy of himſelf in every © 
light, who ſhould affociate himſelf all his days a 
with children, and join wholly with them in ert 
their diverſions. And yet they are as innocent, 
as any of the diverſions we can be engaged in; I 
and 
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Great Former's deſign, in the diſtinguiſhed fa- 
culties and capacities which he hath beſtowed 


upon us, and in that awful duration of exiſt- 
- ence he hath made eſſential to us. This qua- 


lification of our actions, that they are innocent, 


| ; if that be all that can be ſaid of them, will 
not do as the character of 4 bfe. For indeed, 
if they riſe no higher, and life is ſpent in no- 


thing more worthy, uſeful, and valuable, they 
loſe their innocency ; and we ſtand expoſed to 


the charge of folly and crime, both with God 


and our own conſciences: and what is our 
eternity like to be ? 
Pleaſe and amuſe ourſelves we may, with 


dreams and ſhadows, but really happy we can 
. never 
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and as manly too, as moſt of the faſhionable SERM . 
ones. No, they may be harmleſs enough in VI. 
their own nature, but we ſhall not be ſo, if we nyt 
make them a chief end, and turn diverſions 
into the bu/ineſs of life; leaving little room, 
and as little heart, for what is of importance. 
2 Certainly, the engagements of life for a rea- 
ſonable creature, deſigned for immortality, 
> ought to be /audable and ſuitable to its capaci ty; 
as well as innocent. Nor can they be inno- 
cent to ſuch @ one, whatever they are in them- 
ſelves, unleſs they are ſuch as the reaſon of 
our own minds actually approves and requires 3 
and not barely allows; and which anſwer our 
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SERM. never be, but by thoſe means, and in that 
VI. way, our Great Former intended at firſt. That 
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ſenſitive gratifications are not his means, hr 
way to happineſs, I hope hath been evidenced, 


let us not purſue them then with this view; or 
as if they could ſatisfy the deſires, and fl up 


the capacities of our ſouls. Alas! ſo far are 
they from that, as to expoſe us greatly to the 


loſs of bliſs; and to plunge in a miſery, for 
which the higheſt indulgence in them for many 
ages would be no compenſation. Z 
Io cloſe: Let us from this time more ſeri- 
| ouſly attend to the dignity of our nature, as 
we are reaſonable, and capable of immortality, 
And let us aſſert it by our behaviour; in being 
governed by reaſon ; and in preparing and pro- 

_ viding for immortality. This will give the 
higheſt reliſh to the meaneſt pleaſures : it will 


yield reſt and ſatisfaction to our fouls : it will 


put us into the full exjoyment of curſelves, with- 
out which we can enjoy nothing: and bring us 
to the enjoyment of God; in whoſe preſence I 


there is fulneſs of joy; and at whoſe right- 


hand there are pleaſures for evermore. 
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On the ſame SBIE r. 


Serre 


| Y ECCLESIASTES U. I. 
* IT ſaid in my heart, Go to now, Twill prove thee 
with mirth : therefore enjoy pleaſure : and 
behold this alſo 1s vanity. F 


THESE are the words of one who had-SERmM; 
wiſdom and underſtanding, knowledge, VII. 
penetration, and judgment, even to a proverb 3 
and this, not from the meer ſtrength of his 
natural faculties, but from a ſpecial grant of 

| God to him, as an evidence of his favour for 

© him. This very wiſe man, Solomon, in the 
former chapter, aſſures of an experiment that 

| he deliberately propoſed to make; viz. to know 
8 yy what 
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SERM. what happineſs he could extract from thoſe 
VII. things, which the ſons of men expect it from. 
— After he had made trial of ſomethings, and 
Was diſappoin ted, pronouncing them empty 
and deluſive in this reſpect; he comes in the 

text to the trial of pleaſure ; or to the gratifica- 

tion of his ſenſes and appetites in things, which 

in their own nature were lawful; he determin- 

ed upon a ie of pleaſure, or following that 

as his chaſe, and end: in which he tells us, 

he gave himſelf a dz/igned looſe, in order to 

know what happineſs they contained. But 

this he ſolemnly aſſures us was equally vain 

with other things; nor was his expected ſatiſ- 

1 Faction from pleaſure any more anſwered, than 
from thoſe things that deſerve the name and 

title of vanity: which he therefore pronounces 
abſolutely upon this alſo. 
I have been endeavouring to exemplify and 

K : confirm the wiſe man's declaration ; or to ſhew 
| and prove to you, © that the real happineſs of 

1 | © this life, doth not conſiſt in, nay cannot flow 
8 © from, ſenſitive pleaſures, or the gratification 
= ce of our ſenſes and bodily appetites.” My ar- 
guments I will juſt mention for the ſake of 
your memories, and proceed The purſuit of 
and indulgence to theſe pleaſures, bears no 
Proportion to our natures and capacities. We 
ſtand in 709 noble a rank of being, to be happy 
12 85 from 
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| fom hence — Again: Such a life yields no- S rRNA. 
thing, that can with any propriety be ſtiled fe- VII- 
licity : becauſe its diſappointments are mu 


greater than its enjoyments: the uneaſineſſes that 
accompany it, far exceed its delights Further: 


It can yield us no ſatisfaction, when in circum- 
ſtances wherein we ſtand in moſt need of it — 
It greatly encreaſes our natural reluctancy to 


the unavoidable evils of life; whereby they are 


more heavy and inſupportable, than they might 


be — There never can be any conſiſtency be- 


tween religion and ſuch a life: they are oppoſite 
characters: none, who are determined to pur- 
ſue a life of pleaſure, can become religious; 
none ſuch, whatever their religion was, can 
continue ſuch, Either religion muſt regulate 
and reſtrain our ſenſitive gratifications, or they 


will make ſhipwreck of that, let its power and 


influence have been ever ſo great — Again: 


Such indulgencies can never be the happineſs 


of individuals; ſince it is the certain ſource of 
miſchief and miſery to families; or the bane of 
| foci al and relative happineſs — Finally: The 
| felicity of ſuch a creature as man, cannot flow 


from an indulgence to ſenſitive pleaſures, be- 
cauſe they have in themſelves no relation to, 
and, when they are thus purſued, they are abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with, our future bliſs — Theſe 


arguments, I endeavoured to open and eſta- 
bliſh : 


160 
SerxM. bliſh: and if they are good, Solomon had, 


— e that it is impoffible, the preſent felicity of 
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VII. and we after him have, juſt reaſon to fay, 


« man ſhould ever be found in the gratifica- 
* tion of his ſenſes; nay, that an indulgence 
ce and giving up ourſelves thereto, muſt be mi. 
« ſery both here and hereafter, to ſuch beings 
as we are, who are reaſonable, and defigned 
for an immortality; which from thence will 
ce be bliſs or woe eternal, according to what 
« this preſent life hath prepared us for.” This 
ſtamps a very great importance upon this ſub- 
ject; and makes a very loud demand for your 
regarding what hath been ſaid upon it; as far 
as it hath had the reaſon of your own minds, 
and the word of God, to ſupport it. 

- I would now ſet myſelf, in fincere compaſ- 
ſion to you, and from a concern for your ever- 
laſting intereſt, to prevent, and, if poſſible, to 

reſcue from, ſo miſtaken a notion of happineſs, 
and from ſo fatal a purſuit of it, as that 
of a life of pleaſure : which, I hope, I have 
proved can never merit the name, nor ſecure 
the thing. 

They muſt be very - aro ſtrangers indeed to 
the world, who are inſenſible of the general 
devotedneſs of the preſent age to ſuch an em- 
ployment of thought, time, and ſubſtance ; and 
how the infection ſpreads, particularly amon gh 

thoſe 
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Solomon hath pronounced upon it, and the 


confirmation of his teſtimony by the experi- 
ence of ſo many ages ſince, yet this is the great 


idol : ſhrines are every where ſetting up to this 
deity : bodies and fouls, families and ſubſtance, 
are offered thereto. It is ſhocking even to Hu- 
manity, to ſee what is publick, which is a de- 
claration of the general taſte, from an appre- 


henſion of its conſequences to religion and vir- 


tue, to the temporal and eternal intereſts of 


families and particular perſons. But what 


would it be, could we know the private life of 
this multitude 2 For perſons who have abjured 
religion and conſcience, to ſacrifice liberally to 
this idol of pleaſure, is not ſo much to be won- 


dered at. But for thoſe, who profeſs to em- 


brace the principles, and to Believe the truths of 
the goſpel, and who, by ſome actions, at ſome 
times, would be thought to take their rules 


from thence — for thoje to fall in with, and run 


the ſame length with others, in a life of meer 


” amuſement, diverſions, and ſenſitive gratifica- 
tions, would juſtify a deep concern amongſt 
> thoſe who regard religion ; who underſtand the 
* So. goſpel ; 


Vor, I, 


thoſe who are coming up into the world. This SERM. 
age hath diſtinguiſhed itſelf by nothing more, VII. 
than by carrying pleaſure to the greateſt and "V 
molt expenſive height. In defiance of the dif- 
appointment, emptineſs, and miſchief, which 
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SERM. goſpel ; and who have the charity for their fel- 
VII. low-creatures which it requires. I ſhould be 


'very glad if I ſpeak to none of this number; 


and infinitely better pleaſed to find it was a 
caution rather than a charge, as I hope it is, 
But when the thing is ſo infectious from its 
being epidemical ; fo naturally taking to all, 
and attended with ſo fatal an iſſue; fo unheeded 


a bane, I hope you will receive a well-meant 


and ſeaſonable endeavour for your preſervation, 
as it was intended. And I hope all may re- 
ceive benefit from what may be offered. 


In order to the ſubſerving my deſign, [ 


would firſt make ſome appeals to your conſci- 


ences. And then offer ſome advices. 
Give me leave then to appeal to every ones 


conſcience, in this matter. 


1. My firſt appeal 1 18 ſomething uncommon; 
but I think it carries good argument in it; and 


is much to my purpoſe. It is this: What 
would any of you fay, ſhould thoſe who are 
called Clergy, or are the miniſters of the go- 


ſpel, ſpend their lives and time in ſuch a man- 


ner; or live a life of pleaſure? What if you 
ſhould very frequently meet hem at plays, at 
places of diverſion? What if you ſhould find 
them melting down half their days and nights 
in games? or know that they indulge to plea- 
ſure, and what are called paſtimes, as others 


dot 
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do? I perſuade myſelf you would condemn them, SRM. 

as acting a part very unſuitable to, and incon- VII. 

Gent with, their character, as miniſters of re 

ligion ; or to their religious character. I ſhould 

in fuch a caſe readily join iſſue with you therein. 

But permit me to aſk, why may not they en- 

joy theſe pleaſures, and follow them too, as 

d well as yourſelves? If they are innocent in 

at bemſelves, they cannot be criminal in them any 

= ; more than in you. Therr crime then muſt ariſe 

from their exceſs; or from their indulgence 
therein. But, is not exceſs in them, exceis in 

[ . you It may be replied, © that they ſhould at- 

i © tend to the duties of their ſtation, which 4 

t they cannot do with ſuch an employment of | 

;( their time.” And hath the private Chriſtian | 
nao duties belonging to his ſtation, to which a | 

; © life of pleaſure is as great an hindrance; and 

d © with which it is as evidently inconſiſtent ? They 

a © muſt be very ignorant of their duty indeed, 

e and wilfully blind, that do not ſee and allow 

+» © it—It may be further alledged, as it hath been, 

( that miniſters ſhould ſet a good example; and 

e abridge, and deny themſelves, for the good of 

= © others.” But ſurely the true Englith of the 

allegation is not diſcerned ; or it would never = 

be brought in this caſe. Should minifters ſet a 

good example, by denying themſelves in theſe gra- = 

tifications? Is not this a direct acknowledge- 0 

5 3 + ment, 
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SRM. ment, © that the proſecuting them is bad for 


© others, as it is drawing them to an 2mtation?” 


And; is not this ſaying very ſtrongly, © that it i 


« bad in others? Is it not a downright condem. 


nation of the thing itſelf? Do miniſters ſet 1 
bad example in following pleaſures? Why, the 


example cannot be bad, unleſs the thing ige 


be fo. Should they teach and inſtruc others, 
to ahlain from theſe pleaſures by their own 


prattice ? Why, this is as plain a confeſſion as 


can be made, that the following of them is 
criminal, in thoſe they are to inſtruct. If the 


indulging to theſe things was not faulty and 
evil, it could never be made an argument why 


miniſters ſhould refrain for the ſake of others. 


They are not ſurely obliged to refrain from 


what is good and /awful, truly exemplary and 


uſeful. If they are to keep from plays, and 
other publick diverſions, or what the world 
miſcalls pleaſures, upon the account of religion, 
its plainly acknowledged by thoſe who require 
this of them, that there is an inconſiſtency, or 
at leaſt a poiſon in theſe things, diſhonourable 
and detrimental to religion : which ſurely the 
private chriſtian is under an equal obligation to 
avoid, and for the ſame reaſon, that they are. 
I do not know any law of God that the one 1s 


under, which the other is not under; except- 
ing what immediately relates to the diſcharge 
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of their office ; which makes no alteration in SERM. 
this caſe. Are miniſters to be an example to the VII. 
flock ? why, the light of the private chriſtian os 
ought ſo to ſhine before others, that they, ſeeing 
his good works, may be engaged to glorify his 
heavenly Father. Matt. v. 16. Are miniſters 
to take care to ſecure a good report or reputa- 
tion from thoſe who are 7thout, or who are 
EZ ſtrangers or enemies to religion? In like man- 
as ner is it enjoined the private chriſtian, to be 
is blameleſs; and not to give any juſt ground for 
he rebuke and reproach ; and conſcientiouſly to 
follow things of good report, or ſuch as are re- 
putable amongſt the wiſe and good; which 
pllainly implies the avoiding of thoſe of ill re- 
port. 2 Phil. xv. 4. 8. To add no more: are 
* miniſters to deny themſelves, or to reſtrain their 
inclinations to things lawful, to diſcipline their 
deſires, and to keep their ſenſes and bodily af- 

; , fections in a ſubjection to reaſon : and hath not 
Chriſt required all this of every one who will 
or be his diſciple ? Is it not eſſential to a Chriſtian 
le as foch ? Matt, xvi. 24. I will cloſe this head 
he with the Apoſtle's words, Therefore thou 
to © art inexcuſable, O man, whoever thou art 
re. © that condemneſt: for wherein thou con- 
is | demneſt another thou condemneſt thyſelf, if 
t- | thou who condemneſt doſt the ſame things.” 

. 4 . — Rom. 
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SerM. Rom. ii. 1. But I would appeal to all til 


VII. anne : 


— a 


Who is the War and proprietor of our 


080 faculties and endowments ? 


I believe we are all agreed in a reply, and 
are ready to acknowledge, i it is our great Former. 
Is Ny thing then but reaſon and gratitude, to 


conſult hzs pleaſure, 1 in the employment of our 
time and powers? Or to conſider ſeriouſly with 
ourſelves, how he deſigned his own gifts, which 
are but a truſt committed to us, ſhould be em- 
ployed? We cannot doubt, from the w:/dom that 


we are obliged to aſcribe to him, but that ſince 
we are capacitated for, he intended his own ſer- 


vice and honour thereby. And from the good- 


neſs of his nature, that he calculated moſt for 
our advantage; and that what moſt deſerves to 


be called Se/f, was conſulted by our diſtinguiſh- 
ing talents. Why then ſhould we ſet up a aſer 


ſelf, in defeat of our own happineſs, as well as 
our Maker's honour ! Surely we cannot admit 
any overſight in him: or that he gave us facul- 
ties, for which he had provided no objects : or, 
which is the ſame thing, that he beſtowed 


reaſon upon us, only for the better accompliſh- 
ing of ſenſitive gratifications ; to lacquey for the 


entertainment of our appetites ; and to cater 


for fancy. Why all this ⁊ce of workman- 


ſhip, when much leſs anſwers the ſame end 


amongſt 
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amongſt the brutes? But if our creator intend- SRE RM. 
ed ſomething much beyond a revel in lower de- VII. 
lights, as certainly he did, doubtleſs it is at cur 


peril not to regard it. Reaſon joins its teſtimony | 
Vith revelation, that our great proprietor will 


1 one day demand an account of our truſt, ſince 
1 he hath qualified us for the xnowledge and im- 
1 provement of it. And what can anſwer to 


+ | * waſteand abuſe, but high reſentment and heavy 
1 | puniſhment? In a word, who can believe that 
ſuch a creature as man, was ſent into the world 
with a diſpenſation to forget his maker, and 
that immortality of which he hath the pledges 
in his own frame; with a promiſe at the ſame 
time of the divine approbation at laſt, if he 
was but induſtrious to pleaſe and gratify him- 
ſelf, to play and trifle away his diſtinguiſhing | 
U. privileges, and make himſelf his oor: great end ? 
fs If we do not believe this, as I think it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould if we conſider, let us not 
act as if we did. 
3. I would appeal to you on 1 another head : 
Hath not God left us as much latitude in this 
matter of pleaſure, as any one that underſtands 
his own happineſs would defire ? 

He that knows our frame, 3 we are 
ſenſitive as well as rational Beings, and in his 
ay" of government he hath thus conſidered 

Accordin gly, he doth not require, that 
M + we 
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SxRM. we deny ourſelves all pleaſures of a lower kind, 
VII. He hath furniſhed us with objects for the gra- 
Waging of our ſenſes; and thereby hath given 
us a licence for the taking the pleaſure, that 
thoſe objects miniſter. He hath allowed us to 
refreſh and invigorate nature; to renew the 
flame of life; and to take the pleaſure of lower 
gratifications. He would not have us tire and 
grow weary of life or of his ſervice, as if we 
laboured under a burden; but encourages 
chearfulneſs, and takes a pleaſure in our proſ- 
perity. What he requires as to ſenſitive pleaſure 
is only this, © that it be innocent for kind: 
« that it keep its place: that we make it a 
means to a greater end, and not our end it. 
e {off : that it be kept within bounds ; and be 
e purſued ſubordinately to things of infinitely 
e greater moment: and that we do not follow, 
« or take up with it, as the ſource of our fe- 
« licity.” And is there not great goodneſs and 
liberality in the grant? Is there not the trueſt 
kindneſs and hig heſt reaſon in the limitation? We 
are allowed all theſe pleaſures within the limits 
that our own happineſs ſets ; and what would 
| we have more? We are only forbid thoſe de- 
grees of indulgence, which are downright dot- 
age and exceſs: and will nothing leſs ſatisfy us? 
We are only required to reſtrain and deny 
ourſelves, where the proſecuting theſe 3 
woul 
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would be pain and If of the very worſt kind: SprM. 
and is that an hardſhip ? An indulgent Provi- VII. 
dence has provided us with many that are inn. 
cent: wildom itſelf hath directed to many that 

are ſolid and ſubſtantial. Why will not theſe 
ſadtisfy us, without the poiſons of our own | 

# compoſition ? Will nothing pleaſe or content 
us, but what is diſpleaſing to God, and injuri- 

EZ ous to ourſelves? Strange perverſeneſs ! | 

= Chriſtians, we have as much ſcope here as 

EZ a wiſe and kind God could give us, conſiſtent 

EZ with his deſign of making us happy here and 


fror ever. He hath conſulted our very enjoyment | 
ol ſenſitive good, in his reftraining our inclina- 1 
tions towards it; and limiting our purſuit after | 
it. For by attending thereto, and keeping it 
within his preſcriptions, we avoid thoſe exceſſes, q! 
which really embitter life; and find our pleaſures — 
much more pure and full, than otherwiſe they | | 
- would be. All inordinate degrees, as well as f 
all unlawful kind of ſenſitive gratifications, breed ſt 
a worm, as it were, that either devours the l 
> pleaſure of them, or turns it into loathing and | 
> bitterneſs. Moſt certainly then, the liberty and = 
EF latitude that God hath allowed us in this mat- _ | 
ter, abundantly aggravates our exceſſes therein. j 
Since there is ſcope given us within the bounds : 
of duty and happineſs, to taſte a great deal of | 
pleaſure of the lower kind, we have no excuſe, 1 


{ 

but i 
| 

| 
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SzRM. but are very criminal, and are juſtly miſerabl ; 


VII. both here and hereafter, if we give up ourſelye; 


ern. ſuch a life. Let us then follow the law of | ; 


our nature, and be ſatisfied with what God 
hath allowed us ; who cannot envy, but hath 
in every inſtance conſulted, our real felicity 

4. Have we no higher, and more important 


Intereſts to purſue, than the e of the! 


pleaſures of this life, or this body? 

Are we conſcious to ourſelves. of nothing ſu- 
perior to this, incumbent upon us in a way of 
af and abſolutely neceſſary in a way of feli- 

? Who that hath any mind or reaſon left 
big upon ſuch an appeal muſt be told by heir 
own minds, that they have the favour of the 

Almighty to ſecure; an immortal foul to pro- 

vide for; an hell to eſcape; and an heaven to 
obtain? for theſe ends, before every other, are 
our lives, time, and capacity given us. Is the 
gratification of our appetites ; are our recrea- 
tions and diverſions, of equal conſequence and 
importance with theſe ? Is following our plea- 
ſures, the way to ſecure this our future intereſt; 
and to make all ſafe for eternity? or rather, 
whilſt there is this love to pleaſure, can there 
be any thought or heart for the pleaſing of God, 
or the care of our ſouls? If all we had to do 
in this world, was only to ſail down the ſtream 
of life as pleaſantly as ever we could, and then 
to 
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our enjoyment would be greater. But this would 


alſo be a good plea for a ſoft and voluptuous life 
in general. But how far is this from being our 
EZ circumſtance! Chriſtians! we are upon a 

= paſſage to another ſtate, where upon our arrival 
we are happy or miſerable, infinitely beyond 


all our ſentiments of either in this ſtate : and 


the one or the other will be our everlaſting 


condition, according to the employment and 


improvement of the: preſent life. Is it ſufficient, 


think ye then, to ſecure a ſafe arrival on the 


land of promiſe, to play and divert ourſelves ? 
to tread round the circle of amuſement and 
pleaſure ? to follow our fancies, and to throw 


off all care about futurity ? Alas! we are pilbts 


under God, as well as paſſengers : the care of 


the veſſel, if I may be allowed the figure, is 


committed to us. It is not likely, it is not 


Pglable, for us therefore to arrive ſafe at the de- 


fireable haven, whilſt we have a ſtream to fail 
againſt, and many rocks and ſands to avoid ; 
if we only lye down to ſleep, or riſe up to play 


and trifle. No; the utmoſt care and moſt 


hearty application is neceſſary, or we periſh. 


If therefore we acknowledge we have an intereſt 


beyond 


__ 
co be ſwallowed up in a gulph, never to exiſt SRM. 
more, yet this would require the moderating of VII. 
= our affections to pleaſure ; and the ſetting fone VL 
EZ /mits to our purſuit of it: becauſe from hence 
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SERM. beyond this world and this body, we muſt 
VII. allow its demands for our regard to be infinitely 
D ſuperior to all that momentary pleaſures can 
make: and that there muſt be the utmoſt Care 
and intenſeneſs of thought for the pleaſing of 
God, inſtead of pleaſing ourſelves, or the moſt 

fatal conſequences muſt take place. 
Laſtly. What are our reflections like to be 
upon a life ſpent in pleaſure? 
The evil day will come, when theſe delight; 
will die away : and the day will he much the 
more evil, the more hath been ſacrificed for 
and to them. They will then ceaſe to be plea- 
fures; and turn into gall and wormwood. The 
unmanly trifling that they evidenced, will pro- 
duce a real torment. They will lie as a dead 
weight upon the ſpirits; pierce as ſo many 
thorns in the ſide; and furniſh with fuel for 
an inward flame. With what accented wiſhes 
will ſuch recall the days and years waſted in 
vanity? What treaſures will they prize, equally 
with the time they have ſacrificed to fancy and 


cuſtom ? What will they not chearfully reſign, 
might they once more be entruſted with that 


prize of opportunity, now at anend; which they 
have not had wiſdom enough to improve to 
any better purpoſes and ends, than to furniſh 
conſcience with the bittereſt reproaches ! I have 
already obſerved, there is nothing in their na- 
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Happineſs not in a Life of Pleaſure. 173 
ture to bear up the mind, in view of death, SERM. 
tely ¶ and of a day of doom : and this, if true, con- VII. 
can firms it beyond diſpute ; for if they yield not a — 
are IT ſatisfaction by way of reflection, they cannot in 
of a way of Proſpect. Such a life will not now 
"ſt bear the enquiries of reaſon, or the bar of con- 
ſcience. How much leſs will it paſs, yea, how 
be 4 much more painful will it be found, from the 
light we may expect to break in, and the a- 
wakening of the powers of the ſoul as we ap- 
ßproach that moment, when we ſhall throw off 
> this mortal body; to which only thoſe plea- 
ſüures were allied; and in which they centred ? | 
I we ſhall Then reflect at all, (and oh! what 
a probability is there that we ſhall!) the end of | 
life, or that to which it hath been devored, will ll 
certainly preſent itſelf, and demand the judg- 1 
ment of conſcience upon it. And what is it I 
like to be but the abſolute condemnation of 
- what is paſt : which, at that time, cannot be 
ly |  feparated from the anticipation of ſomethirſg 
d | dreadful to come. Perſons of pleaſure, as well 
„ as the ambitious, ſhould remember cardinal 
Wolſey's reflection, when he drew near his 
end; which was plainly a very cutting one: 
o | © Had I ſerved God, faith he, with the ſame 
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F application that I ſerved my king, he would 1 
e not have forſaken me in my old age.” As 1 


= | iruitlefs and bitter a reflection and compariſon, = 
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174 Happineſs not in a Life of Pleaſure, 
SERM. Will the man of pleaſure make, as to his idol, 
0 VII. and that which he hath ſacrificed to it. Hu 
. he followed religion, muſt he ſay, as he 
* ce followed his pleaſures, it would not have leſt 
1 et him fo deſtitute and diſtreſſed, as hey have i 
Ii e done. 
Till theſe — can be 1 ed in favou if 
of ſenſitive indulgences, a life prevailingly ſa- 
crificed to them, can never be juſtified to God, 
nor to ourſelves—But ah! how. much eaſter i; | 
it to ſilence the mind, than to alter the oradtice! | 
how much eaſier to gain the judgment, than 
to correct or break an habit!—I would there- 
fore proceed to offer ſome advices to that end, 
which, through the bleſſing of God, may be 
correctives, and preſervatives too. To begin, 
1. Let us endeavour after a thorough and by 
lively perſuaſion of a future ſtate. 
It muſt be ſome important conſideration, 
that muſt diſengage the mind accuſtomed to 
the purſuit of ſenſitive pleaſure, And what is 
more important than that I am recommend- 
ing? It is a truth of that nature and apparent 
moment, that we cannot make it the ſubject E: 
of our fixed thought, without making ſome ri 
uſeful reflection upon it; or feeling an influence it 
from it. What mind can divell upon a ſtate of Þ i 
exiſtence after death, as widely different as Þ tl 
heaven and hell, as the glories and terrors of v 
eternity, 
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5 eternity, one of which is the certain lot of all; SERM. 
without putting a ſuitable queſtion to itſelf, VII. 
5 about its own particular relation and hope; * 
kf without reflecting on its preſent courſe, in order 
Mave - to form a judgment of its future condition ? It 

is undeniable, that the [overs of pleaſure are 
Your | 1 wholly influenced by the powers of this ſenſible 
fe. world: they judge and act, as if they had no 
0d, BY apprehenſion of any thing better, or indeed 
beyond it. A realizing faith and a lively appre- 
ce! henſion of thoſe awfully wide eternities, which 
the goſpel aſſures and deſcribes, would confi- 
derably reſcue the mind from its eager purſuits 
of meaner entertainments ; and blunt thoſe 
appetites that weare ſo apt to be fired and hur- 
ried away with. The converſing with hat ſtate 
by frequent thought, muſt of courſe abſtract the 
mind from the objects of this. An heart much 
in heaven, is beyond all others fortified againſt | 
the enchantments of earth: and as another 
world is much the ſubject of contemplation, 
his will be found to have but little temptation. | 
If an after-exiſtence is denied or doubted, it is | 
no wonder at all to hear, Let us eat and drink, 
riſe up and play, for to-morrow we die: 7. e. 
tit would be no wonder that mankind, as they ſay, 
of | ſhould be for the making the moff of this life; 
a | though in truth, their way of enjoying the 
of | world, is — of i. _IF-tie ballet 
Y © of 
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SRM. of another life is languid and weak, or which! 
VII. is the fame thing, if it is ſeldom thought o 
V the ſtrength of appetite with ſurrounding ob. 

jects for their gratification, will render it v 
thing as to influence. If thoſe who are ſlaw 
to their pleaſure deſire to be ſet free, let then 
ſet themſelves to eſtabliſh their minds as to a 
| eternity before them. Then they might win 
great ſucceſs call in its aid, when they find ad 
petite to their entertainments moſt urgent: 
« O my foul! what do all theſe ſignify, a 
* to thy future exiſtence, thine everlaſting Wt 
« happineſs or miſery, which thou hat 
E before thee ? Will they contribute to thy fe-. “ 
e licity then? Or are they not the laying y 2? 
* matter for pain and diſappointment, which 
e thou wilt never be able to remedy ? WII 
< thou expoſe thyſelf to the loſs of an heaven 
ce for the 3 and vaniſhing gratifications d 
< ſenſe?” Nothing but a juſt and full perſua- 
ſion of another ſtate, will ever enable us to g- 
vern our appetites as to the delights of 7h. 
But that, firmly believed, and frequently con- 
templated as ready to take place, would damp 7 
and diſarm the pleaſures of this, by rai/ing ti: 
mind above them, and ſatisfy us from our own 
experience, that they were conquerable. 3 
2. Let us frequently practiſe ſelf-· denial as to | ; 
inclination. 5 
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Such attempts become the great, the wiſe, SRI. 
we good; and they are the direct means to VII. 
render us ſo. If our inclinations get head, 
and become ungovernable by indulgence, which 
they certainly do, which way ſhould we gain 
the maſtery over them, but by denying them ? 
7. e. by abſtaining from thoſe gratifications that 
WT they prompt us to. The repeated reſtraint of 
MS ourſelves as to the as, will gradually abate 
the inclination and affection to pleaſure. The 
leſs we grattfy ourſelves, and the more conſtant 
our ſelf-denials are, the more will our very 
BF nds be delivered from the enſlaving power it 
had over them. We ſhall never diſengage our- 
ſelves from the tyranny of ſuch inclinations, 
but by with-holding what feeds them; or by a þ 
reſolute with-holding of ourſelves from thoſls | 
acts, that they put us upon. And herein we _ 1 
muſt be /eady,; or we ſhall never enjoy the | 
= victory, nor make any progreſs. — 
We ſhould do well to begin with the weak- 
eſt inclination; and to make that the firſt ſa- 
crifice to reaſon and conſcience, as it interferes 


* herewith. Every ſtep we take will qualify - 
wa us for the next: as the torce of inclination wil! j 


be ſomewhat impaired ; and conſcience will 
to reward by its approbation. But let us not reſt 
in beginnings, or content ourſelves with a victo- 
ry over the weakeſt: but proceed to thoſe by 
YO L- N which 
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SRM. of another life is languid and weak, or which 
VII. is the fame thing, if it is ſeldom thought of 
ce ſtrength of appetite with ſurrounding o. 
jects for their gratification, will render it . 
thing as to influence. If thoſe who are ſlaw 
to their pleaſure deſire to be ſet free, let then 
ſet themſelves to eſtabliſh their minds as to a 
- eternity before them. Then they might wih! 
great ſucceſs call in its aid, when they find ap- 

petite to their entertainments moſt urgent: Þ#* 
O my ſoul! what do all theſe ſignify, 33 
« to thy future exiſtence, thine everlaſtig 

CT happineſs or miſery, which thou hal 5 
* before thee? Will they contribute to thy fe- 77 

* licity then? Or are they not the laying y 
e matter for pain and diſappointment, which © 
te thou wilt never be able to remedy ? WI 
thou expoſe thyſelf to the loſs of an heaven e 
ce for the _—_ and vaniſhing gratifications a + © 
* ſenſe?” Nothing but a juſt and full perſus * 

ſion of another ſtate, will ever enable us to 9· 
vern our appetites as to the delights of 7. 
But hat, firmly believed, and frequently con 
templated as ready to take place, would dam © 

and diſarm the pleaſures of this, by raiſing t 
mind above them, and ſatisfy us from our o 
experience, that they were conquerable. BH 
2. Let us frequently * ſelf-denial as to 
inclination, | ti 3 
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Such attempts become the great, the wiſe, SERII. 
the good; and they are the direct means to VII. 
render us ſo. If our inclinations get head, * 
and become ungovernable by indulgence, which 
they certainly do, which way ſhould we gain 
the maſtery over them, but by denying them? 

I. e. by abſtaining from thoſe gratifications that 
they prompt us to. The repeated reſtraint of 

| ourſelves as to the acts, will gradually abate 

the inclination and affection to pleaſure. The 

leſs we gratify ourſelves, and the more conſtant 

our ſelf-denials are, the more will our very 

minds be delivered from the enſlaving power it 

had over them. We ſhall never diſengage our- 

ſelves from the tyranny of ſuch inclinations, 

but by with-holding what feeds them; or by a 
reſolute with-holding of ourſelves from thoſe 4 
acts, that they put us upon. And herein we -Þ 
muſt be fteady.; or we ſhall never enjoy the 
victory, nor make any progreſs. 

We ſhould do well to begin with the weak» 
eſt inclination; and to make that the firſt ſa- 
crifice to reaſon and conſcience, as it interferes 
therewith. Every ſtep we take will qualify _ { 
us for the next : as the torce of inclination will [ 
be ſomewhat impaired ; and conſcience will | 
reward by its approbation. But let us not reſt 1 
15 in beginnings, or content ourſelves with a victo- J 
uch! ry over the weakeſt ; but proceed to thoſe by 
r N which 
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which we are moſt enſlaved. Attempts upon 
thoſe of Iſs power are nothing worth, but in 
order to our ſubduing theſe. Let us conſult our 
reaſon and the word of God before we gratify; 


ſteadily regarding conſcience if it ſhould pro- 


teſt againſt it: and let us not be deluded by 


that common cheat and impoſition upon our- 


ſelves, It is but for once. The greater the dil. 


ficulty is of denying, the more ſerviceable 


and rewarding will the victory be, both in its 
preſent and everlaſting conſequences. What- 


ever it may be thought, this is a point of the 


greateſt wiſdom and importance: without re- 
garding it, there can be no religion, no falva- = 
tion: and the negle& of it is the chief cauſe 7 
of the damnation of thoſe who periſh. For, 


what is the eſſence of vice, which makes us 


' miſerable upon earth, and ſhuts out of he- 
ven? but diſorderly paſſions ; ungoverned af. 
fections; evil in their choice; or wild and ex- 
travagant in their degree. $3 


life. 5 
Io live, certainly is not to ſpend or waſte Þ © i 
our time, but properly to employ it. It lies not 
in our duration or exiſtence : but in the filling 
it up agreeably to its deſigned uſe; and the 5 
part we have to act, whilſt upon this ſtage. Þ * 
Life, as it is the dzvine gift, is only anſwered | “ 


3. Let us form to ourſelves a juſt notion of 
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EZ our hands, lies in our own trueſt enjoyment at 
= preſent ; and laying in for our own everlaſting 


| 5 advantage. If this was attended to, in what 


#1 a light would it ſet our common round of little 
mean actions? that circle of trifling, repeated 
from year to year, without any cenſure of our- 
ſelves? What a light would it ſet a life of plea- 
3 ſure in, which is evidently a continued diver- 
© fon from the buſineſs of lite ; a defeating God's 
| © deſign in beſtowing it; and loſing every bleſſ- 


cd advantage intended us by it? Let it alſo be 
remembered, and carried about with us as a 


> principle. 
4. That time and faculties are talents, for 
which we are accountable. 


They are eminently ſo, as they make up our 


capacity for doing what we have to do: vi. 


the preparing and laying up for the moſt in- 
| portant part of our duration. Need we be told, 


( there is no work, no device, no wiſdom, in 


d © the grave whither we are going?“ and doth 
tit need any more proof, that the more time 
we bave, and the better our faculties are, the 


ö . more we have to account for? The wiſe man 
| preſcribes the ſerious attention to a reckoning 
day, and the carrying the thought in the mind, 
. as 


4 179 
| ; by fulfilling the divine errand; the acting worthy SERNI. 
of the defign we were ſent into the world for. VII. 
Life, as it is a pole ion, or a bleſſing put into 3 
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SERM. as a very effectual check to the ſenſual ang 
VII. headſtrong inclinations of youth, Ecclef. xi. g, W# 
n hath it not as great an aptitude to recover 
from a very criminal waſte and melting down 
of life? Oh! let us fo fix the thought that i 

may be eyer ready for uſe, © For all my facul. 

« ties and talents God will bring me to judge. thy 

« ment. Oh my ſoul! an account muſt be fre 
given of all to the great, the omniſcient 2 to 

« proprietor of all.” The advantages of ra 4 

and wealth, of an independency on the world be 

and the command of our time, were furely K: 

given for our ſecuring greater happineſs to our. 

ſelves, and for the diffuſing more around us Þ 
They muſt then be accounted for as talent! 
abſolutely perverted and abuſed, when the 

only ſerve to render us the greater ſlaves tÞ 
impertinency and folly ; and to incapacitat:Þ 

us for any thing fo great as doing good. 

None will pretend, I believe, to any parti 

cular grant or diſpenſation from heaven, to run 
about and pleaſe themſelves, as they ſee fit; 

to employ and laviſh away their time and] 
powers at diſcretion. And if nothing of th] 
kind can be produced, the devoting of our re- 
turning days and years to the pleaſing of our 
ſenſes, or to the refining and inventing gratift 
cations for them, cannot but be an injurious 
alienating of the divine propriety, and a wy | 

61 | 
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dul breach of truſt. Better had it been for us, SzRM. 
that we had been placed in the loweſt order of VII. 
being; that we had been any thing buf rea- PI 
ſonable, that we might not have been account- 
able. The value of time riſes beyond all com- 
ßpuutation, as eternity depends upon it. Since 
dhe devoting it to pleaſure then, is deducting it 
1 from eternity, and inconſiſtent with our relation 
| ki to it, and preparation for it, it is more than 
| 1 %; for it is criminal abuſe, and as ſuch will 
be condemned in the day of reckoning. 


Could we but once come to eſteem time and 
* faculties as Zalents, and to conſider that the 
} ei ncipal employment of them was fixed by 
the Lord of all, it would go far to free us from 
the enſlaving love and purſuit of pleaſure, 
Z which makes ſuch demands for them, and is 
ſuch a conſumer of them: it would contribute 
greatly to the reſcuing us out of the hands of 
mode, vanity, and humour; and to the em- 
ploying the great indulgence and bounty of 
heaven in time and faculties, much more 
agreeably to the orders and expectations of our 
great proprietor and judge. 
g. Since we cannot deny that there are plea- 
© ſures greatly ſuperior to thoſe of ſenſe, let us 
: o them, and ſeek an acquaintance with 
them. 
; N 1 1 


— 
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SERM. 


VII. and fruitleſs attempt, to perſuade any to relin- 
SY quiſh the gratifications of ſenſe, if that were 
depriving them of all enjoyment ; or if there 


tuted in their room. But this is not the caſe, #7 
Every one's own reaſon tells them on the con- 
trary, that there are delights as real, and un. 

ſpeakably more pure and ſatisfying, abſolutely, Þ 


ſtances. Now I would propoſe an acquaint- 


To this end, let us try, taſte, and ſee, what! 


Happineſs not in a Life of Pleaſure. 
I acknowledge, it would be an unreaſonable 


were no higher and nobler pleaſures to be ſubſt- 


eternally ſo, at all times, and in all circum ÞY 


ance with theſe, as a remedy againſt an unrez- 
ſonable love and fondneſs for meaner pleaſures, 


ſatisfaction flows from an intercourſe and con- Þ 


| verſe with the Author of our beings; by frequent : 


eye; ambitiouſly purſuing his love, who al. 


Aa good conſcience ; a mind at peace with itſelt; 
approving our actions from time to time; ac 
quitting us under the calumnies and reproachs Þ = 
of the world; fortifying againſt future fears; 
refreſhing us from an aſſured intereſt in the Þ 


perfections; by the exerciſe of a rational and Þ 
fervent devotion ; approving ourſelves to him 


thoughts, and contemplation on his adorable Sj 


as ever preſent ; living under a ſenſe of hu 
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Ways encircles us, and can at any time render | | 
us ſafe and happy—Let us try the pleaſure 1 MW 
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perfections and promiſes; and encou- n 
VII. 


— 
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divine 
| raging us with the fulleſt hopes to pour out all 
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our cares, ſorrows, or uneaſy apprehenſions to 
the great fountain of good, as occaſions re- 


quire—It is recorded as one of our Lord's 
familiar ſayings, © that it is more bleſſed to give 
« thanto receive,” Acts xx. 3 5. the plain mean- 


ing of which is, © that where the heart is tru- 


y humane, the giver hath a much nobler 
« and more ſenſible pleaſure, than the re- 
« ceiver.” He, whoſe ſaying this was, per- 
fectly knew wherein the happineſs of human 
nature lay; and what delight every thing would 


afford the human mind, Why then ſhould 
not we try what ſatisfaction ſuch acts as rheſe 


will yield? Or what may be extracted from a 


reviving the heart, and relieving the cares of 


the indigent and necefiitous : in countenancing 
merit under a ſhade of circumſtance ; owning 
and appearing for virtue in diſtreſs : hearken- 
ing to and drying up the ſilent tears of modeſt 
want ; being eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 


and making the widow's heart to fing for joy ? 


Job xxix. 12—18. Is there not a more exquz- 
ſite laſting pleaſure flowing naturally from one 
fuch act, than from a ſucceſſion of animal gra- 
tifications? Are we not formed to taſte theſe, as 
well as hoſe that are meaner? Have not all 
one or the other of theſe means in their power? 

N 4 


Is 
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SRM. Is it not a ſatisfaction that will bear reflection, 

VII. and is renewed upon it? Would not tho 

cho feel no pleaſure from ſuch acts, be at 2 
loſs for delight in heaven itſelf? 

Since then there are enjoyments ſo ape 
to all that ſenſe can yield, let us apply ourſelye 
to their purſuit. Let us try what may be done 
towards the delivering the mind and heart, from 
' the tyranny of lower pleaſures, by an acquaint- 
ance with higher and better. Nothing can he 
more promiſing of ſucceſs. If once we haue 
taſted of what religion propoſes and recom- 
mends to us, we ſhall never be at a loſs or reſt 

leſs for want of pleafure, nor for want of that 
which is ſalisfying: but continually congratu- 
late and bleſs ourſelves on the happy exchange, 
of thoſe that were but ſhadows, for what arc 
ſubſtantial ; and of amuſement, for real en- 


joyments. 
6. Let us live much! in rene en 


This would go a great way to reſcue us from 

a life of pleaſure, upon a rational conviction 
Wk of its vanity. Perſons devoted to ſuch purſuits, 
1 dare not allow themſelves in ſuch an employ- 7 
ment; which is always grounded on a con- 
ſciouſneſs, that their courſe will not bear it. 
After they have followed it for ſome time, plea- 
ſures and recreations are ſought, not ſo much 
for what they yield, as for what they keep oft, ! 
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or help them off with. And this is one reaſon, S RN. 
tit not the chief, why their engagements are ſo VII. 
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conſtant; and that they ply amuſements as they © 
do. If ſuch could be brought to exerciſe this 


natural power of reflection ſeriouſly and deli- 


berately, upon their way of life, or on the na- 


ture of the part they are acting, it would be 


ſoon expoſed to themſelves; and they muſt loſe 


all reputation with themſelves. It would be 


no eaſy thing to perſiſt therein, when their own 
minds would tell them, how unſuitable it is to 


the dignity and capacity of their own natures; 
how ſhort of their maker's intention; and how 


unſpeakably to their own loſs and unhappineſs 


in the next life, to aim no higher than amuſing 


themſelves with airy and imaginary delights, 
whilſt it is the loſs of all ſolid ſatisfaction, and 
of their very rel:;/h for what is chriſtian and man- 


ly. Conſcience 7tfelf would ſufficiently teſtify, 
that they have been of no manner of ſignifi- 


cancy in the creation of God. It only wants 


a deliberate inſpection and review, in order to 
its appearing reproachful and ſhameful to 
themſelves. If ſuch would keep a journal of 


their lives but for one week, punctually record- 
ing the whole ſeries of their employments in 


that time, it would give them ſuch a view of 


themſelves, as they could not bear, if they re- 
tained reaſon and conſcience, 


Let 
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Let ſuch reflect alfo upon the diſappoint. 


VII. ments they have met with in ſuch a courſe. 
S—— Pleaſures in proſpect have it may be promiſed 
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much. But, where one hath left its votaries 
with any tolerable recompence, I dare ſay, re. 
flection would teſtify that they have ſadly over. 
payed for them in a multitude of inſtances, by 
the loſs of their peace, their ſelf-enjoyment; 
and what is more, by the loſs of their reliſhes 
for any thing better. Such reviews would very 
probably give a conſiderable check to ſuch a2 
courſe: and lead a perſon to ſee the neceſſity of 
reſcuing himſelf from a life ſo evidently vain, 
and foreign to real happineſs. And would we 
all be perſuaded to make frequent pauſes in 
life, by way of reflection on our courſe, judg- 
ing of it by what God hath made us, by what 
he deſigned us for, and by what he expect 
from us, we ſhould bid fair through divine 
aſſiſtance to eſcape the corruptions that are in 
the world; we ſhall be perfectly ſatisfied with 
that degree of ſenſitive pleaſures, for which we 
have God's leave; and with which conſcience 
will be always eaſy. 

And now ſince the very beſt carry thoſe ap- 
petites and ſenſes about them, to which fur- 
rounding objects are ſuited, and are in danger 
of exceſſes both from objects and examples, [ 
would 
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and prevalency | in your ſouls. 

When our /ove fo it abates, our pleaſure i in 
it will abate of courſe: and this will give the 
lower appetites an opportunity to ſollicit and 
draw us away to meaner gratifications. Let 


but religion in its exerciſes and practice, be 
the main ſource of our ſatisfaction, and every 


thing elſe is likely to keep its place. 


2. As much as poſſible keep from intima- 
cies, or particular friendſhips, with perions of 


pleaſure: or ſuch who live by no rule but incli- 
nation ; and for no other end but ſelf-gratifica- 
tion. 

Such a taſte is too mean for any one to im- 


prove by: and there is too much infection in 


it, for friendſhip to be ſafe with. Our chriſtian 


187 


would cloſe with the mentioning only two or SERM. 
chree things for the preſervation of ſuch. 
1. See that religion abate not in its power N 


VII. 


rule obliges us to be courteous to all ; but as it 


allo obliges us to walk S and to 
eexerciſe a conſtant ⁊watchfulneſs, we cannot be 
careleſs and indifferent here. 


voidable is one thing; what is voluntary is 


another: and though friendſhip with ſuch 


may have ſome ſweets, it hath its peculiar 
ſnares. 


3. Let us beware of idleneſs. 


When 
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VII. for it, it will find ſome for itſelf, or take the 
— next that comes to hand. When it is not 
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When the mind hath no employment found 


ſtatedly engaged in ſomething neceſſary or uſe. 


Ful, it may be the property of the firſt propo- 


ſal, that carries the appearance of pleaſure in 


it. And in truth a life of pleaſure is but a buſy 


idlenefs. 


4. Let us be jealous of ourſelves, when we 


take any allowed pleaſure of the lower kind. 


This will not ſpoil them: but is likely to 
render them pure for kind; innocent in their 

conſequences; and pleaſing i in reflection. We 
are prone to imagine, that the only way to 
appeaſe our appetites 1s fully to gratify them. 
But this is a miſtake: for this is the way to 


feed, not to cure them, when they are exceſ- 


five ; and the way to render them ſo. If we 


indulge to the utmoſt of what is lawful, we 


certainly and inſenſibly ſlide into what is un- 
lawful; as it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
Preciſe limits of each, and extremely eaſy to 
tranſgreſs. Let us take care of drinking very 
deep of what we ſhould but taſte. Let us not 
live in or for that, which ſhould be but a re- 
freſhment to us, whilſt we are in purſuit of 
things infinitely better. We are in great danger 
of this, from the ttt of the things in 


them- 
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themſelves ; which oftentimes renders us in- SERM. Wl 
ſenſible, or not apprehenſive, of any danger VII. bf 
EF from them. Whereas, from hence we are | 
much ſooner betrayed into a criminal uſe of, 
and exceſs in, them, than if they were groſſy 
' ſinful in themſelves. And theſe are as even- 

tually baneful to the life of piety, and to 
the ſpirit and practice of chriſtianity, though 
not ſo ſuddenly, as a grofler ſenſuality. Our 0h 
religion moſt certainly ought to accompany us i 
here; and to preſide over the innocent and al- 1 
Inwed pleaſures of the lower life. It ſhould = 
inſpire and maintain a fear of exceeding ; of 14k 
their hurting our minds and indiſpoſing them, 4 
for what 1 is of much greater moment: and li- 
mit our affection to them, and proſecution of 
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them, to what our ſpiritual intereſt and nobler | þ 1 
Pleaſures will admit. _ 


5. Daily let us recommend ourſelves to 
God; that he would preſerve us from the 
Nute of our embodied ſtate ; that our appe- 
tites may not betray us; nor our wills yield 
to any unreaſonable complacency in things 
of ſenſe. That as to all lower delights, we 

may act conſiſtently with a ſupreme regard 
to himſelf; with our accountableneſs to him ; 
and amidſt all temptations may be able to 
maintain our own peace, innocency, and a 


good hope of better ings Such a datly re- 
queſt 
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| SERM. queſt is the ſtrongeſt argument and obligation 

VII. in the world for our daily watchfulneſs and ſelf. 

anni. OR ng 

By theſe means, thoſe of us whoſe chief ſa- 

tisfaction it now is to love, and to be beloved 

of God, may preſerve and renew our pleaſure: 

a pleaſure we have a warrant to indulge; the 

thing is not capable of exceſs : defire may be 

here unreined, and limited by nothing but our 

capacity. May what hath been faid on this 

ſubject, reſcue our minds from an inordinate 

love of ſenfitive gratifications, and our lives 

from a ſinful waſte in the proſecution of them, 

May we be better fortified againſt all ſollicita- 

tions of that kind: juſtly ſcorning what is 

mean in itſelf; and from conſcience abſtaining 

from what is ſinful in the preſent prevailing ex- 

ceſs : ſince happineſs in this life can never be 

obtained thereby ; ; and our everlaſting felicity 

1s thereby in the utmoſt hazard, both in the 

| nature of the thing, and by the N 
conſtitution of God. 
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Happineſs in the preſent Lies, de- 1 
pends not on an abundance « the 


World. 


LUKE Xii. 15. 
— For a man's life conſiſteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which be poſſeſſeth. 


Us T ſentiments and apprehenſions of things SRM. 

| are at the foundation of all true wiſdom VIII. 

| and ſubſtantial happineſs. That great change — 
which the goſpel, under the influence of the 
ſpirit, was intended to make, commences in 
the rectifying our opinion of things, and in 
giving ſuch a turn to the practical judgment, as 
to 
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SERNM. to render our governing aim, and our chief 
VIII. end, entirely new. The excellency of the 
S—— ooſpel in this reſpect is ſuch, that if we would 


form our ſentiments thereby, it would give us 
the juſteſt eſtimate of every thing with which 


we are converſant ; whereby we might ſecure 


the teſtimony of God and conſcience as to our 


_ wiſdom, and the confirmation of both 1 in our 


ultimate felicity. 
So degenerate and falſe were the prevailing 


notions of mankind, when our divine teacher 
came into the world, that the firſt thing which 
he had to do, was to convince them of their | 


wretched and deluding miſtakes; whereby 


they had been led quite away from what they 


affected, even wiſdom ; and from what they 
profeſſedly purſued, even happineſs. The moſt 


certain and uſual way of miſſing it, is ſetting 
up methods of our own for the attaining it, 


The jr/7 loſs of it in paradiſe was owing to a 
deluding imagination of our firſt parent's, that 


it was more effectually ſecured by conſulting 
their own inclinations, than the divine pre- 


ſcriptions. The ſeveral maxims, which our 


Lord laid down in the courſe of his inſtrut- 
ions have this yingular recommendation belong- 
ing to them, © that they are founded in the 


© nature of God; in the nature of man; and 
<« in the nature of things themſelves. This 
renders 
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renders it impoſſible they ſhould be any other than SERM. 
true; or that apprehenſions and a judgment VIII. 
formed thereby ſhould ever miſlead. There is 
not one of them, but what amwver/al experience 
confirms : the eternal, invariable, certainty of 
| each is found and felt by acting upon them; 
and in departing from them. ery one is be- 
trayed into proportional folly ; - and becomes 
ſo far unhappy. This ever was, this ever ail 
Le, the caſe: it is e it ſhould be other- 
wiſe. 

The propoſition or principle which ! have 
now read, is attended with theſe engaging cir- 
cumſtances: : and is the declaration of one, 

who knew what was in man; what felicity he 
is capable of, and deſigned for: and who was as 
perfectly acquainted with what there is in the 
| world to anſwer thereto. From hence, there 
zs every motive to influence our regard. And 
what one would think ſhould engage the at- 
tention and conſideration of every reaſonable 
creature; it points to a common and fatal 
« error with reſpect to that important thing, 
« happineſs.” —That we may feel a more in- 
fuencing conviction of the truth of this decla- 
ration, and may experience the benefit of our 
practical regarding it, I would, 

I. State our Lord's aſſertion in the text to 
prevent miſtakes; «© Man's life conſiſteth not 
Vor. I. O in 
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H 

S ERM. in the abundance of the things which he fel | 
VIII. ſeſſeth.“ le, dot! 
HII. I would lay before you ſome very ob. good; © 


what is 
enjoy 
. quire 
% is ain 
e 
J atltain 
hic 
„ itſelf. 
& Ther 
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vious and convincing evidences of this truth: 
which I think render it indiſputable. 
And then I would apply it to ourſelves. 

I. I would ſtate the aſſertion in the text in 
order to prevent miſtakes. 

Let it be obſerved then, that by l ife cannot he 
meant a meer ex!/tence ; or merely the preſent 
union between ſoul and body. No one could 
ever think, much leſs diſpute, whether this 
could not be preſerved ij an abundance 


or great poſſeſſions. By life here then muſt be 


underſtood, the e:oyment and comfort of it— Econtrad! 
Nor doth our Lord deny, that what we call the 2 
that lead 


goed things of this life contribute to the happi- 
neſs of the preſent ſtate. They doubtleſs do 
ſo. From the ſufferings which they prevent, at 
and the eaſe, peace, and pleaſure, which they 
procure us in many caſes, they may with pro- 
priety be ſtiled the comforts and conventencies 
of life. From hence they are to be eſteemed 

bleſſings, as they were deſigned to be. Noris 
11 any impeachment of our wiſdom, any viola- 
tion of our duty, nor any way inconſiſtent 
with our real and proper happineſs, to deſire 
and labour for them. He doth no: ſay then, 
that the comfort and happineſs of the preſent 
life, 
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nie, doth in 0 degree depend upon this world's S ERM. 
good; or upon what we poſſeſs thereof: but, VIII. 
; Mat is widely different, vig. that the true ä 
| 6 enjoyment or felicity of life, doth not re- 
e quire an abundance, nor depend upon our 
8g „having great poſſeſſions, which covetouſneſs 
„is aiming at and thirſting after: and that 
N we ſhall not find that ha fin in the 
« attainment of it, how large ſoever it be, 
„which an heart ſer upon it may promiiſe to 
„ itſelf.” 
E There are few declaraticos of the goſpel, 
which mankind are more generally agreed to 
contradict, both in ſentiment and practice, 
Khan this of the text. Having firſt laid down 
that leading error with themſelves as a certain 
7 Fu, ce that their happineſs lies in this world, 
and flows from the enjoyments of it,” they 
* Laaly conclude, that the more they acquire 
p hereof, the higher their felicity riſes. But, 
* former being an error, the latter muſt be 
2 too. And it may be, there are few imagi- 
mary notions into which we are in danger of 
Falling, if any, that are the ſources of ſo much 
pnealineſs and wickedneſs as this is. It might 
indeed fully fatisfy a diſciple of Chriſt, that 
| ine maſter hath expreſly declared that ſenti- 
Tent to be falſe ; and hath warned us againſt 
t as abſolutely delufive and dangerous. But 


O 2 this 


SrRM. this maxim or principle of his, as well as even 


VIII. other which he hath laid down, may alſo h 
ny 


L“et us then, 


for the removal of pains and diſtempers ? 0 


nations of mankind, it is a fallacy and delufin 
For the proof of this I would — the fel 
lowing things. 


vide not only for the maintenance, but th 


circumſtance do more for its poſſeſſor, tha 


ſon had the world in his power, he could & 


tract no more e perſonal happineſs from it, *. 
what 
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confirmed by the moſt ndputable argument 


II. Conſider ſome very obvious and conv 


eingevidences of this truth: That the real ha. 
pineſs and true enjoyment of his life doth nx ' 

reſult from, or conſiſt in, great and large pd 
ſeſſions. However that circumſtance may da 


zle the eyes, or glitter 1 in the fancies and imag 


1. An abundance of cis ada cannot rait 


the enjoyment of this life, beyond what ma 
be found in a meaner circumſtance. I 
It is indeed very warrantable to defire why I 


is neceſſary, and to endeavour lawfully to pn. 
comfort thereof. But what can an aboundie 
procure food and raiment ? ſupply the want 
and neceſſities of nature? fence againſt the e 


tremities of ſeaſons ? furniſh with ſome hel 


render ſuch circumſtances 4% diſtreſſing, thu 
they would be without thoſe reliefs ? If a pe- 
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what thus centers in the animal life. They SERM. 
who poſſeſs a throne, with the uſual affluence VIII. 
belonging to that ſtation, can uſe, reliſh, and Y 
enjoy, no more, than thoſe in a private capa- 
city may do. If indeed their abundance could 
E purchaſe ſome new ſenſes, or extend thoſe 
which they have, in proportion to their poſſeſ- 
E fons, they would have an higher enjoyment of 
life than thoſe below them. But this preroga- 
tive of theirs can extend no further than the 
gratification of the ſenſes, which they have in 
common with others ; or relieve under thoſe 
natural wants, cravings, and pains, to which 
they are equally expoſed with others. 
But ſome may be ready to ſay, in favour of 
this darling circumſtance, that though it will 
not procure any new capacities of animal en- 
joyment, yet thoſe ſenſes which wwe have, may 
be more fully gratified thereby: and conſe- 
quently, that the happineſs of life may be 
greatly enhanced by that means, beyond what 
itcan be in a meaner condition—To this ima- 
gination, the reply is ready. Animal nature 
hath its bounds and limits, within which all ſen- 
ſitive pleaſure from its gratifications is confined. 
Its ſenſations or reliſhes are never ſo ſtrong as 
when it is a natural appetite that is gratified, or 
a real want that is ſupplied. Thus hunger and 
thirſt, which are natural appckites, and beſpeak 


0 3 real 
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SERM. real wants, do, beyond every thing elſe, en- f at t 


VIII. creaſe the pleaſure of eating and drinking. 
From whence whatever the palate can mi. 


| peace 


Sth much 
niſter, is at leaſt, enjoyed in as great perfection real er 
by the peaſant as the prince. As for thoſe iꝝ- val att 


aulgencies of this kind, to which too many are 
led from an affluent circumſtance, and in which 
they place enjoyment, nothing is more evident, 


than that their happineſs is impaired and 


tion A 
CONMMO 
the fo 


7 
leſſened, inſtead of being encreaſed thereby. 1 tion t 
The ſenſes themſelves are thereby blunted: and apun 

conſequently the ſenſations, or perceptions, RR Si 

which the ſenſes miniſter, are weak and lan- appe 
guid. Nay, as ſuch indulgencies are admitted; muc 
the pleaſure thereof diminiſhes; and approaches to 1 
nearer and nearer to diſguſt and loathing— This Fro: 
then I think is a good evidence, that the com- and 
fort of life cannot depend upon an abounding 1 0 
circumſtance; becauſe they who are in a lower. faſt 
ſtation may at leaſt have as high an enjoyment the 


of it, as the others can. - WM. 
2. An abundance of this world naturally 


ane 

miniſters to the trouble and perplexity of the the 
mind : for which reaſon the comfort of life pu 
cannot conſiſt therein. „%%% T 
Could it raife animal gratifications to ever fo = 
high a degree, or anſwer thoſe promiſes of d, 


| happineſs in that kind, which we are wont to 1 is 
| make to ourſelves from that circumſtance, yet #/ 


if 
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if at the ſame time it is detrimental to the SERM. 
| peace of the mind, it muſt be allowed to be VIII. 
much more an enemy, than a friend, to the 
real enjoyment of life. That this is the gene- 
ral attendant of ſuch a circumſtance, obſerva- 
tion and experience Jointly atteſt : and it is 
commonly made good 1n ſeveral, if not in all of 
the following inſtances. COR 
1. Happineſs is fo far from being i in propor- 
tion to great poſſeſſions, that generally as the 
E abundance grows, the happineſs decreaſes. 
j WT perſons uſually exchange their natural 
© appetites for artificial ones; which are with 
much greater difficulty fatisfied ; and expoſe 
to much greater vexation and diſappointment. 
From their very abundance, and the wantonneſs 
and folly, of which it is the parent, the mind 
is often put upon inventing a number of fan. 
taſtick wants, and chimerical neceſſities, which 
the God of nature never intended we ſhould 
know any thing of: but as they riſe one after 
another from this cauſe, the mind is put upon 
the ſtretch to anſwer them: and as they are 
purely imaginary, it is often impracicable. 
This works by inward vexation, and blows up 
an inward paſſion. Hereby, their very abun- 
dance is diſreliſned: life with all its affluence 
is diſtaſted: and an 7maginary grievance, bred 
from plenty, ſo devours all enjoy ment, as to 
O 4 reduce 
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SERM, reduce to the uneaſineſs of real ſtraits. But if 
VIII. on the other hand, they are able to compaſs 
WY thoſe defires, yet how often is the mind ren- 
dered fretful and uneaſy, from the diſpropor- 
tion between what was expected, and what was 


found, from them? 
| Further, an abounding circumſtance natu- 
rally miniſters to the trouble and perplexity of 
the mind, from the anxiety and ſolicitude, 
which it very frequently excites. 
Thus our Lord repreſents it in the 17th verſe 
of this chapter, deſcribing it by a lively parable. 
When the ground of a rich man brought forth 
plentifully, his mind is repreſented under as 
diſtreſſing a concern, where and how to lodge 
and ſecure his abundance, as the indigent could 
be, where and how to get his daily bread: 
ae hal fhall I do where to beſtow my fruits ! Is 
this the language of happineſs ? Is it not di- 
realy the language of diſtreſs ? And what is 

the ground of it? Why his plenty was ſo great, 
that he knew not how to diſpoſe of it. Nor 
is this painting beyond the life. It is very often 
ſtrictly true, that the anxiety, which an abun- 
dance occaſions, ſo poſſeſſes the mind as to 
| prey upon the very conſtitution, and forbid all 
| enjoyment. Agrecable to this the wiſe man ap 
ſpeaks of it as a common caſe, for © the abun- 
N dance of the rich not to ſuffer them to ſleep.” 


Eccleſ. 
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Eccleſ. v. 12. This is often made good, from SꝑRM. 
the projects and contrivances that fill their VIII. 
heads; and thereby render the mind reſtleſs a 
to the execution - ] believe, as one ſomewhere 

faith, © there are as many inſtances of perſons 

E © made covetous by riches, as of thoſe who 

= © have grown rich by covetouſneſs. Agreeably 
to this Solomon faith, © that he who loveth 

an abundance,” or hath ſet his heart upon it, 

| © ſhall not be ſatisfied with increaſe.” Eccleſ. v. 

E 10. Now when an abundance gives this caſt of 

| covetouſneſs to the mind, and renders the appe- 

E tite inſatiable after more, what a painful uneaſy 
ſtate is it thrown into? With what a train of 

| tormenting paſſions is the ſordid diſpoſition ac- 

E companied? How doth this multiply cares, 

fears, jealouſies, ſuſpicions, and not unfrequent- 

ly, which facts force us to believe, excite diſ- 
treſſing apprehenſions of want ? Can the mind 
know any thing of compoſure or enjoyment 

under theſe? This, the wiſe man faith, is an 

evil diſeaſe, an actual diſtemper of the mind, 

bred by an abundance, and frequently accom- 

= panying it. Eccleſ. vi. 1, 2. We can no more 

| ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon to enjoy /ife, let his plenty 

be ever ſo great, than one who labours under 

a painful diſtemper of body, or who is under 

a perpetual hunger and thirſt. 


Under 


SERM. 
VIII. a flowing circumſtance throw any into that 


— way of life, to which it naturally leads, and 
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Under this head I might add ; That ſhould 


which is ſtiled ſaitable from its pomp and pa- 


rade, yet the real comfort of life cannot conſiſt 


therein, however the world may pronounce it 
the enjoying of it, from the interruption to the 
peace andcalm of the mind, which will ever ac- 
company it. 

Hereby | there are new neceſſities created: 
which is in truth multiplying new ſources of 
diſquietude and vexation; and rendering 
ſuch a broader mark for the villany, the 
envy, and impertinencies of others. Surely it 


is very abſurd to talk of happineſs lying in an 


encumbered life, or in being ſubject to the tem- 
pers, humours, and particular paſſions of others; 

from both which thoſe who poſſeſs moſt of the 
world, poſſeſs the leaſt of themſelves. This it- 
ſelf hath led ſome in the higheſt. ſtations to lay 


down their crowns, and to reſign their thrones, 


purely for the fake of enjoyment and happi- 


neſs; to which their former elevation of cir- 


cumſtances had rendered them perfect ſtran- 
gers. Thus an abundance realy minifters to 
the trouble of the mind; and greatly inter- 


rupts its peace and calm : from hence, to place 
the happineſs of life therein, is to hope for reſt 
in 


tion 


wit 
1 


neſs 
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grea 
dant 
upo! 
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in trouble, and for life in death. This will re- SERM. 
ceive a confirmation from another proof of the VIII. 


truth in the text. — 


3. An affluent circumſtance i is the parent of 
ſome paſſions which are peculiarly the bane of 
an inward peace; and is abſolutely incapable 
of removing many of the greateſt troubles to 
which we are lable. 

Some of the paſſions, which peculiarly break 
the peace of the mind, are excited and enflamed 
by this very circumſtance. I will only men- 
tion one thing which is frequently the product 
and fruit of great proſperity : that 1s pride, 
with its companion, enyy. There are few 
paſſions, if any, that miniſter ſuch an uneaſi- 
neſs to the mind as theſe. Witneſs the inſtance ' 
of Haman : Eſther v. 11, 12, 13. He had 
great preferments in the court of Ahaſuerus ; 
great intereſt in his prince's affection; abun- 
dant wealth: and all theſe likely to be entailed 
upon his family. Yet Oh ! how far from en- 
joying all this through the pride and envy of his 
heart, which was the very produce of his great 
poſſeſſions. © All this, faith he, availeth me 
nothing :” I can find no manner of ſatisfaction 
in it or from it. What is the reaſon of it? Why, 
a poor captive doth not pay him the reſpect 
which he required; and in the want of this 
rifle, which was of no ſignificancy but in the 

eſtimate 
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SERM. eſtimate of his pride, all his honours and poſ- 
VIII. ſeſſions miniſtred nothing to the comfort of his 
— life: they only threw his mind into a ferment, 


and a ſtormy diſcontent, and then 4 ff aim un- 
der its rage. 


And as the peace of the mind i is —; in-. 


 jured, by the paſſions which an abundance of 
the world uſually excites and feeds, fo it cannot 
avail any thing towards the removing many of 


the greateſt troubles to which this life is liable. 


Suppoſe the death of a dear relative; the diſ- 
appointment and grief from a vitious child ; 
great unſuitableneſs in the ſocial life — Alas | 
what relief can riches and honours yield here ? 
What can they do towards the healing of thoſe 


wounds, or refforing the peace of the mind? 


It may, as it hath often done, give an adldi- 
tional weight to the trouble, and quicken the 
ſenſe of the calamity : as when a perſon re- 
fleas upon his large poſſeſſions ; and at the 
ſame time feels the inſignificancy of them to- 


wards his happineſs — How little ſuch a cir- 


cumſtance can do towards the healing of a 
wounded ſpirit, or under the reflections and 
charges of conſcience, our own obſervation 


- ſupplies us with ſufficient evidence. How ma- 


ny inſtances have we known of perſons, who 
have been greatly diſtinguiſhed by what the 
oor ld ſtiles hopprneſs ; who from the meer con. 


ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs of ſomething diſhonourable, baſe, SERNM. 
and ſhameful in their conduct, which hath VIII. 
taken hold of the mind, have, by their own — 
hands ſtripped themſelves of all their idolized 
poſſeſſions; as being nothing to them; and as 
abſolutely incapable of contributing any thing 
towards their peace and ſelf-enjoyment ? Sure- 
, if thoſe poſſeſſions could have relieved, or 
have miniſtred to the happineſs of life, in this 
caſe, the poſſeſſors would have applied to that 
eaſier remedy which they had in their own 
power: whilſt from the violence of the mea- 
ſures taken to get rid of their uneaſineſs, their 
plenty, their honours, and their grandeur, | 
have, as with a voice, declared, © It is not in 
me to help.” 
4. The happineſs 95 this life cannot * 
pend upon an abundance, ſince then none could 
enjoy life hut thoſe in that circumſtance. 
But this is confuted by ſuch a number of 
| inſtances, that a perſon could not more expoſe 
his ignorance than by aſſerting it. Number- 
leſs facts aſſure us, that, if we look over the 
world, we ſhall find that the comfort of life, 
as far as the good things thereof can miniſter 
to it, 1s much more frequently the attendant 
of a mere ſufficiency, than of great plenty : 
yea, oftener to be found in the cottage, than 
in the manſion, If, as is generally imagined, 
it 
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SBRM. it is the effect of large poſſeſſions, it then can 


VIII. be the experience and boaſt only of ſuch : which 


nn abundant evidence to the contrary manifeſts 


to be a dream and deluſion. 
Let us now from theſe ſeveral argu ments, , by 

which the principle our maſter hath laid down 

in the text appears, I hope to you, to be con- 


firmed. —Let us I fay fee what it ſhould teach 


and lead us to, as to practice. And the 
1k, inſtruction I would draw from it is this: 
We are here very plainly directed wherein the 


Happineſs of the preſent life conſiſts ; and from 
hence it principally reſults. 


You will obſerve, that our Lord's albert: 


in the text doth not reſpect the final and chief 


good of Man, but only the happineſs and en- 


joyment of the preſent life: and to this I have 


kept my eye all along. If we can infer any 


thing from the goodneſs of God, and the ma- 


nifeſtations of it in his providence, we may 


draw this concluſion, That he who gave us 
our being, deſigned us for bleſſedneſs here as 


well as hereafter. If therefore our preſent feli- 


city depended upon our abounding in the good 


things of this life, we may be ſure it would 


have been the circumſtance af leaſt of the ge- 


nerality of mankind. But we fee it is much 
otherwiſe : and therefore may juſtly conclude 


that our benevolent F ormer never intended it 


ſhould 
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ould reſult from hence. Where then doth it 8ER NI. 
lie? Our Saviour hath not in ſo many words VIII. 
told us in the text; but he hath ſtrongly inti- — 


mated, from his an it to flow from the 
greateſt plenty of external good, that it muſt 


be derived from what is more generally attain- 


able, viz. from the good diſpoſition of the mind; 
in a contentment with the ſtation which provi- 


dence allots for us, ſo as not to envy others 
their more abounding circumſtance ; and in 
low and moderate defires of worldly good. This 
diſpoſition ſeems to be recommended by our 


Lord, as the oppoſite one to that coverouſneſs, 
to that ardent love of and luſting after riches, 


againſt which he is cautioning his diſciples in 
the words immediately preceding the text. And 


when he brings the declaration in the text, as 


an argument againſt covetouſneſs, viz. © that 
the happineſs of life depends not on an abun- 


dance, he ſeems plainly to intimate ; that a 


mind contented with its lot, would enjoy more 


of the preſent life, than if the moſt inſatiable 


deſires after worldly good were to be gratified. 
TI with we may receive this inſtruction, and 


act by it. That we might look principally to 
| our minds, to ſecure thoſe diſpoſitions, and 


that regulation and limitation of our deſires 
towards this world's good, which chriſtianity 
bd deſigned to introduce. It is only from the 
good 
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SERM. good order and ſtate of our minds, that an afflu- 

VIII. ence can be truly enjoyed, where it is poſſeſſed. 
— And where deſires are moderate; wants few, 
as natural ones are; where paſſions and appe- 
tites are under the diſcipline of reaſon and reli- 

gion, peace and contentment are its uſual com- 
panions, where there is 7 an abundance, 

And what is there that merits the name of hap- 
pineſs, which an abundance can miniſter beyond 

M7. 

_ - Inf. If the cornfort of this life de pends 

not on great acquiſitions, this ſhould govern 

our ſentiments and behaviour as to the things 


of the world in general. 
I am not diſcouraging induſtry in our lawful 
callings : nor condemning a continuance in 1 
calling, even where there 1s a full ſufficiency: 
nor am I depreciating a plentiful circumſtance; 
which, when the mind is ſuited to it, and 
there is that regard to God, and love to man, 
which our religion requires, is a great privi- 
lege and blefling. No : our Lord only faith, 
« that an abundance of this world's good 
things, is not neceſſary for the real enjoyment 
of the preſent life.” This ſeems to be too often 
contradicted in the conduct of mankind, by 
their eager and inſatiable deſires; their ingulph- 
ing themſelves in a multiplicity of worldly 


buſineſs; and loading themſelves with anxious 
cares 
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cares about the ſucceſs of their endeavours. But gun 


nothing can be more evident than that they 


are herein under a great error, and a ray 


pernicious one too. This leading miſtake, as 
| I have already intimated, lies in their placing 
| the whole of their felicity in the poſſeſſions of 
this world: and from hence they imagine, that 
it mult ie in proportion to the degree of their 
acquititions. This is that love of the world, 
which the goſpel fo often ſtrikes at; that is in 
this caſe at the bottom of all. 
In order to rectify this fatal miſtake as to 
the world in general, and to ſubſerve our 
Lord's general deſign in the text, Let us con- 
a; i; 

| The degree of good which there is in any 
thing we poſſeſs, is juſt hat, and can be no 
more than the great orderer originally placed 
in it, and intended it ſhould yield. It muſt then 
be a wild imagination for us to expec that from 
any thing which was never in it; or to attempt 
the extracting that from it by any art of ours, 
which it never contained. If the whole of 
this world was never intended to contain the 
felicity of man, the accumulating or heaping 
h of its variety of good things can no more 
effect it, than a thouſand cyphers can make 
a ſum. 
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SERM. 


Happi neſs not from worldly Abundance. 


A gain, what a miſerable recompence muſt 
they have, who, reſolving upon an abundance 


of the world, or as the apoſtle expreſſes it, 
who will. be rich af all hazards, and by every 
means that look favourably upon their deſign. 


Il fay, what a miſerable recompence would 
theirs be, ſhould they ſucceed ? whillt their ac- 


quiſitions bring them not a jot nearer to real 
happineſs, yea ſet them further from it, from 
the outrages done to conſcience, which will 
ever render them liable to feel its ſtings and re- 


proaches ; - and thoſe of all others are the moſt 


piercing. When ſuch have gained their point 
by the methods they uſe, it amounts to no more 


than the encreaſing their cares and their guilt ; ; 


whilſt they are greatly impoveriſhed as to in- 
ward peace and ſatisfaction. 


This principle in the text ſhould alſo influ- 


ence our ſentiments, as to the good things of 


this world in another manner : viz. it ſhould 


prevent our murmuring or cenſuring of provi- 
dence, if by all our endeavours we never ar- 


rive at any conſiderable poſſeſſions of a worldly 
kind. I might have brought it as a diſtin 


proof of the truth in the text, That ſo many, 
who from their fear and regard of God cannot 


but be the objects of his peculiar favour, are 


entire ſtrangers to an abounding circumſtance : 
— | = that 
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that many who are rich towards God, or in SERM. 
| thoſe things, which commend them to him, VIII. 

are abſolutely poor as to the world. For from 
hence we may juſtly infer, not only that this 
zs not the ſtate of perfect felicity; but alſo, that 
much of this world is not neceſſary for a preſent 
bappineſs; that there are other things which are 
much more at the foundation of it, and miniſter 
much more to it. Such therefore have great 
reaſon for compoſure and a thankful acquieſ- 
cence in, and contentment with, what they 
3 aer though 1 it be not much; and for ſuppreſs- 
ing impatient defires after more: ſince their 
| mam: father knows what they have need 
of: and if much of this world was neceſſary 
for their felicity at preſent, they have reaſon to 
believe that hey ſhould have it: for he hath 
ſaid, and is faithful who hath faid it, I will 
never leave thee, nor forſake thee. Heb. xiii. 
5. And this, I think, is a way wherein this 
promiſe is. often verified: viz. in ſuch a diſ- 
penſing of preſent bleſſings both as fo fime and 
degree, as he, and he only, knows will prove 
bleflings to us now, and in the final iſſue of 
| things. This truth, ſo well eſtabliſhed, ſhould 
correct our fond fancies and imaginations, to 
which we are too apt to hearken, in oppoſition 
to reaſon, and the declarations of the ſacred 


5 4 oracles ; 


212 Happineſs not from worldly Abundance; 

SeRM. oracles ; yea to promote our pratle and rat 
VIII. tude under a meaner lot. 

wr TI ſhall add no more than to entreat, that we 
pay a due regard to our bleſſed maſter in this 
very concerning point; viz. never to place our 
preſent happineſs in the obtaining much of this 
world ; nor never to admit the thought, that 
our compleat felicity can reſult from the poſſe{- 
fion of the whole world. We cannot learn this 
piece of wiſdom too ſoon, nor adhere too cloſe- 
ly to it. He, who was the wiſdom of the father, 
could not miſlead us. He who died for us, 
could not envy us any degree of bliſs. And if 
love itſelf may be truſted to preſcribe, we can. 
not but be ſafe and happy in conducting our 
minds and practice upon his declarations. They 
are confirmed by univerſal experience : they 
will ſtand, when all the counter maxims of 
the world will leave their followers under a 
diſappointment in proportion to their depen- 
dance upon them. If our great maſter is miſ- 
taken, let the evidence be produced againſt 
him: letit be proved by facts, that we are cer- 
tainly happy in proportion to our outward poſſeſ- 
ſions; or, that no one was ever the 4% ſo from 
an abundance, but this will not be ſoon done. 
If riches then ſhould encreaſe, let us exerciſe 
the ſtricteſt watch that we ſet not our hearts 


upon 
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upon them ; but that we poſſeſs them, ſo as not SERM. 
| to be poſſeſſed by them. May we never ſo ſee VIIL 
1 great things here, as to ſtake our peace upon, 
3 or ſacrifice conſcience to, the attainment of 
them; nor riſque our immortal fouls in the 
purſuit of any thing, in a ſtate where every 
thing is /zfle as to nature and worth; and no- 
thing is certain in reſpect of duration. I cloſe. 
all with our Lord's unanſwerable appeal, which 
I wiſh was inſcribed on the wall of every compt- 
ing-houſe ; or rather engraven on every heart. 
Mat. xvi. 26. What ſhall it profit a man to 
« gain the whole world and loſe his foul ? or 
e what hath a man to give in exchange; or 
what would he not give for the redemption of 
e it, when loſt.” 
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SERMON IX 
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| Gop the Fountain of Happineſs. 
b bd 


PS ALM XXXVi. 9. 


: For with thee is the fountain of he. 


N diſcourſing on that very important ſub- SERM. 
ject, human happineſs, I have endeavour- IX. 
ed to ſet before you the kind and degree of it 

that is attainable in his life: and have, as 1 
hope, proved that though there is nothing per- 
fect to be expected, yet there is ſuch a meaſure 
of real enjoyment and ſatisfaction to be ob- 
tained, as is worthy the attempt, and a recom- 
pence for the labours of a reaſonable creature. 
Since it 18 a proſpect of ſucceſs that muſt give 
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God the Fountain of Happineſs. 


'SERM. a ſpring and life to endeavour, I have ſet my- 
IX. ſelf to eſtabliſh that very animating truth, 
x that the happineſs of the creature is the de- 


« fign of the creator.” Than which nothing 


can more fully prove “ that there is ſomething 


« deſerving the name of happineſs, and that 
« it is attainable by us.” Here an objection 


may be ſtarted : viz. If this be ſo, whence is it 


that ſo little of what may be ſtiled Felicity, and 


ſo much of its contrary, is found in the world, 


even amidſt the general deſire and univerſal 


enquiry of mankind after it ? To this I have 
replied ; the cauſes are in and from ourſelves, 


The general cauſe is inconſideration; the not 
_ uſing our reaſon ; not heeding the indications 
in our own frame, nor the declarations made 
in the word of God, and by the univerſal ex- 
perience of mankind. We attend not to what 
1s moſt plainly and loudly proclaimed both by 
reaſon and revelation ; which are the guides 
of our choice, and which would direct us 
aright. From hence our very notions and ap. 
prebenſions of the thing itſelf are falſe and de- 
luſive: or at leaſt we are led to expect and 
ſeek happineſs from thoſe things, which were 
never intended to yield it; and for that reaſon 


are abſolutely incapable of it. I have inſiſted 


upon two things, which I think are the moſt 


general miſtakes. concerning happinefs, into 


which 
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| which mankind are prone to fall: viz. their 8ERM. 
placing it in a {fe of pleaſure, and in an abun- IX. 
dance of the world. The one is abſolutely de- pa eee 
nied to be the ſource of human felicity, by the 
wiſeſt of men ; and from his own deliberate 
and unreſtrained experience too. 'The other is 
as abſolutely denied to be fo, by a much greater 
and wiſer than he ; even by the Son of God, 
our divine teacher and oracle. And I hope I 
have evidenced to you, that the ſeeking happi- 
E neſs from theſe things, is, what both have pro- 
E nounced it to be, even a very great and fatal 
© miſtake. Having thus obviated the moſt pre- 
E vailing errors in this matter, in order to preſerve 
us from a falſe purſuit, which would carry us 
away from our end I come now to conſider 
and point out to you, © wherein our preſent 
00 happineſs really lies; from whence i it flows; ; 
« or by what means it is to be obtained.” 

I would begin with the words now read ; 

| which are a very grand and juſt aſcription to a 
divine being, immediately concerning the ſub- 
ject of happineſs; and full of inſtruction to us 
in our proſecution of it. With thee is the 
fountain of life.” What we are to underſtand 
by lie here, is very evident from the context. 
The Pſalmiſt in the preceding verſe, is deſcri- 
bing the happineſs of thoſe who are the objects 
of the divine favour. Such, he faith, /h be 


ſatisfied, 
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God the Fountain of Happineſs. 


' SERM. a ſpring and life to endeavour, I have ſet my- 


IX. {elf to eſtabliſh that very animating truth, 
chat the happineſs of the creature is the de- 


« ſign of the creator.” Than which nothing 


can more fully prove © that there is ſomething 


« deſerving the name of happineſs, and that 
e it is attainable by us.” Here an objection 


may be ſtarted : viz. If this be fo, whence is it 
that ſo little of what may be ſtiled Felicity, and 


ſo much of its contrary, is found in the world, 


even amidſt the general deſire and univerſal 


enquiry of mankind after it ? To this I have 
replied ; the cauſes are in and from ourſelves, 


The general cauſe is inconſideration; the not 


uſing our reaſon; not heeding the indications 
in our own frame, nor the declarations made 


in the word of God, and by the univerſal ex- 


perience of mankind. We attend not to what 


| is moſt plainly and loudly proclaimed both by 
reaſon and revelation ; which are the guides 
of our choice, and which would direct us 


aright. From hence our very notions and ap- 


prehenſions of the thing itſelf are falſe and de- 


luſive : or at leaſt we are led to expect and 


ſeek happineſs from thoſe things, which were 


never intended to yield it; and for that reaſon 


are abſolutely incapable of it. I have inſiſted 


upon two things, which I think are the moſt 


general miſtakes. concerning happinefs, into 
— which 


8 


nied to be the ſource of human felicity, by the 


our divine teacher and oracle. And J hope I 


| neſs from theſe things, is, what both have pro- 
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which mankind are prone to fall: viz. their 8ERM. 


placing it in a hfe of pleaſure, and in an abun- IX. 
dance of the world. The one is abſolutely de. 


wiſeſt of men; and from his own deliberate 

and wireſirained experience too. 'The other is 
as abſolutely denied to be fo, by a much greater 

and wiſer than he ; even by the Son of God, 


have evidenced to you, that the ſeeking happi- 


nounced it to be, even a very great and fatal 
miſtake. Having thus obviated the moſt pre- 
vailing errors in this matter, in order to preſerve 
us from a falſe purſuit, which would carry us 
away from our end—I come now to conſider 
and point out to you, © wherein our preſent 
« happineſs really lies; from whence it flows; 
4 or by what means it is to be obtained.” 

1 would begin with the words now read; 
which are a very grand and juſt aſcription to a 
divine being, immediately concerning the ſub- 
ject of happineſs ; and full of inſtruction to us 
in our proſecution of it. © With thee is the 
fountain of life.” What we are to underſtand 
by life here, is very evident from the context. 
The Pſalmiſt in the preceding verſe, is deſcri- 
bing the happineſs of thoſe who are the objects 
of the divine favour. Such, he ſaith, hall be 


ſatisfied, 


218 
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*. M. ſatisfied, or abundantly filled, ih the far 


neſs of God's houſe, or with the higheſt and 


2 moſt exquiſite delights, and be made to drink of 


tbe river of God's pleaſures ; i. e. they ſhould 
have a continual ſupply and flow of pleaſure, 
The text comes in as the ground and ſecurity 
of the bleſſings, and the abundant flow and 


plenty of them. For, with thee is the fountain 
of life. From whence it is plain, that fe 
here muſt include and be the very ſame with 
the delights and pleaſures in the preceding verſe; 


or otherwiſe there would be no argument in the 


text. And God's being repreſented as the foun- 


tain of life, anſwers to the abundance of the 
delight and pleaſure, aſſured to thoſe who are 
the chjects of his love. So that the text is ma- 
nifeſtly a declaration, © that God is the ſpring 
and ſource of all felicity.” 


In the proſecution of this great and concern- 


ing truth ; 


I would endeavour to open it, 3 to 


the import of the expreſſion, and the Pſalmiſts 
manifeſt deſign. 


And then would ſet before you the practical 


. concluſions that we ought to draw from it; or the 


ways wherein it ſhould influence mind and life. 

I. I would endeavour to ohen this aſcription 
made, this character given, to God, That with 
him is the fountain of life,” or felicity. And! 


apprehend it contains the following things. 
1. That 
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1. That he poſſeſſes life or felicit ty himſelf in SRRNM. 
the ma abſolutely perfect degree. . 1 


The felicity of every being is in proportion — 


to the perfection of its nature: but it ſtill en- 
| creaſes and riſes as the nature doth in kind and 
| excellency. God is in ſcripture ſtiled the bleſſed 


| God; it might have been rendered, the happy 
| God, 1 Tim. i. 11. If we aſk our reaſon, yea 


BM: conſult his own word, whence the blefled- 
neſs of that adorable being flows, we are re- 


ferred to the perfections of his nature, As in 


| theſe he is the moſt excellent, ſo from thence, ac- 
| cording to our ways of judging, we, conclude, 


that he is the moſt happy being. As he is the 


fl, and exiſted eternally before any other did, 


he muſt be independent on all; and if „ 


pendent on all as to perfection, he muſt be ſo 
as to bleſſedneſs; and from thence muſt have 


a fulneſs thereof in himſelf. When Scripture | 


aſſerts, that there is none good, wiſe, and holy, 
but God, every one ſees it is not to be under- 


ſtood abſolutely : becauſe 7hoſe things are to be 


found in ſome degree amongſt mankind. But 


the meaning is, God alone is eſſentially, per- 
| fectly, and unchangeably ſo. In like manner 
may it be aſſerted, that he alone is eſſentially, 
perfectly, and unchangeably, life, or bleſſed- 
neſs. He hath in himſelf an underived ſuffici- 


ency and fulneſs hereof ; excluding even the 
I. vility 
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SERM. poſſibility of an addition, either in thought . 
IX. fact; as he poſſeſſes every thing in the moſt W conte 


3 * alone perfection, from when ce it can reſult i 3 
po 


7 
; 
* 
{ 
: 


to himſelf, or be derived to us, or any other 
| beings. He whoſe exiſtence is uncauſed, unde- and f 
rived, muſt exiſt with the moſt abſolute fulnek IM * a 
of being and excellency. In proportion to this ſearcl 
fulneſs, muſt he be rich in enjoyment ; and 
be infinitely ſatisfied with his own excellencies. 
The nature, relations, and dependencies of 
every thing that ſubfiſts, the whole ſeries of 
cauſes and effects, are within the view of his 
comprebenſive mind. His will is invariably de- 
termined to the accompliſhing of the moſt 
_ glorious and valuable ends, for which the moſt 
effectual methods lie open to his underſtanding. 
Every determination of his all-wiſe and perfect 
will is within his unbounded power to effect: and 
there cannot poſſibly be any thing in his na- 
ture, or in the power of the univerſe, to make 
the leaſt ſhadow of alteration in theſe his ex- 
cellencies ; nor conſequently in his bleſſednehs. 
In theſe things our ſhallow dim minds can diſ- 
cern a foundation for the higheſt nd of plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction; and that the moſt perfect 
degree hereof muſt render the felicity perfect. 
Fe can fee that a Being, thus ſe//-ſufficient in 
natural and moral excellencies, muſt be per- 
fly ſatisfied or appy'" in himſelf ; and in the 
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ture: that he mult be all- ſufficient, or eſſentially 


221 


contemplation and enjoyment of his own na- SRRM. 


IX. 


poſſeſſed of every thing that can be the means — 


id ſource of felicity to every other being. But 


what the divine felicity 7s, we can no more 
ſearch out, than we can his perfections: and for 


that very reaſon. What human or angelick line 


can fathom the ocean of bliſs! What towering 


E intellect can deſcribe the extent of all-ſufficien- 


cy! or diſplay the felicity reſulting from 


| thence! But ſo much is manifeſted as to aſſure 
the enquiring mind, there zs an exhauſtleſs 


ſource; and to direct it in all the heights of 


t pure deſire, where to attain a full ſupply. For, 


2. God's being the fountain of life Implies, 
that whatever felicity other Eg enjoy it is 


communicated from him. 


This being the chi thought in the text, fas 


| the fake of your clearer apprehenſion of it, and 


to aſſiſt your memories, 1 ſhall mention ſome 
particulars included in it. 


I. There is an actual communication of hap- 
pineſs to the world, which is the kind rntent1on 


and defign of God. 
There was a notion prevailing formerly 


amon gſt ſome, who denied the creation of the 
world; and taken up by ſome libertines ſince, 


who were conſcious that they were upon no 


good terms with the creator of it, viz. That it 


Was 


222 
SERM. was inconſiſtent with the ſelf-ſufficiency and 
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greatneſs of a divine being, any way to concern 
and intereſt himſelf with the works of his own 
hands : whereby they excluded every thing 


that could be called a providence. And ac- 


cordingly they repreſented him. to themſelves 


as one like themſelves; a poor ſel/i/Þ being 
wrapt up in his own bleſſedneſs; or as impo- 
tent as a mortal, who would be liable to diſ- 
traction and N from a multiplicity of 


affairs. 


But reaſon as well as revelation, wheni impar- 


| tially conſulted, gives us a very different ſenti- 


ment. Our God not only hath a fulneſs of hap- 


pineſs in himſelf, underived, and independent 
on all without him; but he is pleaſed to make 
his boundleſs fulneſs to flow towards others. Not 


one of his creatures, animal or rational, is for- 


gotten by him. 


br liberally ſtored with good by him. Pſ. civ. 


24. We ſeea great deal of e provided 


in the conſtitution of nature, and beſtowed in 


the adminiſtration of providence. 


And if it be 


a deſigning cauſe, that produces theſe effects, 
which in their very nature are beneficial to 
other beings, we muſt conclude they are not 


accidental, but with deſign. 
The 


Our very ſenſes aſſure us 


of this. We /ee the earth is full of God's riches; 
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The very notion of a fountain, yea a foun- SERM. 
tain of Iiving or running waters, by which he IX. 
| hath repreſented himſelf to us, carries in it an © 
aſſurance of his communicating, or imparting 
| of good to others: yea of a liberal and con- 
| ſtant ſupply. Jer. ii. 13. A ſpring beſpeaks a 


72am : and when we are directed to conceive 


| of God under that emblem of the fountain of 
| our happineſs, our expedZations of it are raiſed, 


and abundantly juſtified. Excellent and bleſ- 


| {ed as he is in and from his own nature, he in- 


| tentionally diffuſes happineſs amongſt his crea- 
tures, in all fitting proportion, and according 
| to the direction of his own perfect wiſdom. 


The undecaying fountain flows in various 
ſtreams, opening his hand, and liberally ſatiſ- 
| fying every living thing immediately. with a 
great meaſure of actual good. Plal. cxlv. 16: 


| Furniſhing his reaſonable creatures with means 
for attaining much more. What is goodneſs in 


| the notion of it but a diſpoſition to communicate 


| happineſs? What is it in its exerciſe, but the 


actual communication of it? Or of the means 


| for the ſecuring it ? And what God can there 
| be without goodneſs ? Nay, how could good- 


| neſs be aſcribed to God unleſs he did good ? 
And what good could he do, without humbling 
himſelf, or r condeſcending to it ? But what in- 


conſiſtency 
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SERM. conſiſtency i is there between real HAT and 
IX. EEE 
23 


neſs which reſults from them, and which from 


hm as the fountain. 


to us: © from him cometh down every good 


bleſſedneſs: 
 ligencies, to whom he hath given exiſtence. 
After what manner, he communicates bliſs to 
the ſpirits that never inhabited fleſh, or to the 


ſpirits of the juſt made perfect, is very much 
a ſecret to us. 


life to. them, as to us. As the author of their 
diſtinguiſhed 


tude, the vigor, the extent of their powers arc 
from him: from whence they ſtrictly derive 


from him, all that flows from their own att, 


God the. Fruntain of Hopi 


real goodneſs ? 
2. Whatever degree of Felicity any or M 
creatures ſhare, it is derived, and flows from 


« He is the father of lights, or the origina 
of all, that is excellent in us, or comfortable 


and every perfect gift. James i. 17. The 
fountain of exiſtence, muſt be the fountain of 


and that to all the various intel- 


But of this we are certain, that 


he is as ſtrictly and abſolutely the fountain of 


powers of nature and perfection 
of capacity, he is the ſpring of all that happi- 


thence they are able to take in. The recti- 


as they are directed to him as the object of 
their felicity. But ſcripture ſtrongly intimates 
this is not the only, or the chief ſource of their 
bliſs. As the ſun in the firmament is the _— 
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| of this world, the ſupport of the vegetable and SERM. 
animal world, ſuch, and much more, is God IX. 
| to the ſuperior order of creatures, in the com 
| munications of himſelf, the beamings of his 
| favour, and the effuſions of his love. He is all 
in all as to bliſs to thoſe, who are advanced in 
perfection the neareſt to himſelf. They have 
not a gleam of ; joy, not a guſt of delight, but 
z derived. God is o them the author, as well . 
as the object, of their life. 

Ne muſt ſurely then be the fountain of bur. 
He is fo as to meer life, or exiſtence ; which 
© is at the foundation of every enjoyment, or of 
what may be termed /zfe. © For he giveth to all 
life and breath, and all things,” Acts xvii. 2 5. 
He gave us our reaſonable ſouls, with all their 
powers and capacities: the degree of under- 
| ſtanding, with all that makes up the mind; 
whereby we receive our higheſt pleaſures and 
| entertainments, from the communication that 
is 7bereby opened to us, with objects the moſt 
| delightful and perfecting. 
| He is the ſpring of all our moral and ſpiri- 
tual improvements; of all the advancements of 
the ſoul by holineſs towards a conformity to his 
on nature; whereby we are proportionably 
advanced, to a participation of his bleſſedneſs. 
| From him we derive the means for this; and 
de ſatisfaction flowing from it, in the enter- 
tainments of faith; the 3 joys of hope ; the de- 
tYou L Q-- lights 


God tbe Fountain of Happi neſs 


SRI. lights « love and gratitude : and the divine 
IX. 1 of an inward rectitude and ſelf.en- 
——joyment. © It is by the grace of God we are 


what we are in theſe reſpects. 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
Nay further, God is the fountain of happi- 
neſs, as he is the author and maintainer of 
thoſe means, that are neceſſary to the real en- 
joyment of our exiſtence. The body is ſup- 
ported and ſupplied by him. Our health and 
peace; our friends; a competency of this 
world's good ; with every other advantageous 
and happy circumſtance, in our birth, education, 
fituation and condition, by what ever way or 
band immediately conveyed to us, are really and 
originally from himſelf. From whatever en- 
joyments our felicity ſprings God is ſtill the 
fountain: for they are his gifts, their proper- 
ties and ſuitableneſs to us, are from him: and 
it is by his permiſſion alone, that 1 5 are in- 
ſtrumental to our happineſs. 

Thus is he the ſource of all the felicity we 
enjoy, from the powers of our nature, the pri- 
vileges of our condition, the improvement 
and advancement of our minds: of all the 
good reſpecting body and ſoul, time and eter- 
nity. Our capacity for happineſs, with all the 
materials of it, flow from him; and fo far as 
they prove inſtrumental thereto, he makes them 
what we find them, Whatever excellency, 
or felicity, is ſhared through the whole — 

0 
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of beings, from the higheſt to the loweſt in- SERM, 
telligence, is originally from God. From him IX. 
it flows: on him the continuance of it de- 
pends and by his conſtant influence, we re- 
tain our powers, and the very foundation of 
| them, our being; and experience the happi- 
neſs, that every advantage in our hand, is ca- 
pable of yielding. In ſhort, all the wiſdom 
in the world is a ray from one mind. All ex- 
cellencies, natural, or moral, are but emana- 
tions from one eternal ſource. And all the 
good, that every intelligence poſſeſſes, flows 
from one bounteous, never failing mg. 
3. All the communications of happineſs 
from God, however liberal or bounteous they 
be, are perfectly free and voluntary. 
This obſervation merits regard; as it is ne- 
ceſſary to direct our ſentiments of Providence; 
to excite our affection to God; and to regu- 
late our expectations of happineſs from him. 
A fountain, by which he is in the text repre- 
ſented, we know throweth out its waters neceſ- 
farily : It cannot but do fo : It hath no power of 
ſtopping them, or directing them: It hath no 
power of choice; or of controuling its own. 
ſtreams. But far be it from us, thus to con- 
ceive of the fountain of liße; or of what he 
imparts. His ſelf-ſufficiency and all- ſufficiency 
are neceſſary in him; he cannot buf be ſo in 


Q 2 himſelf. 
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SERM. bimſolf But the diſplays hereof amon gſt his 
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IX. creatures, are perfectly voluntary. He can 


> gith-hold or grant, impart leſs or more, as 


his all-wiſe will ſhall determine. He is an 


1 agent, which the literal fountain is 


And therefore, though goodneſs, or a 


wil to ſpread and promote happineſs amongſt 


his creatures, be ęſſential to his nature, yet all 


acts of that kind are under the direction of his 
wiſdom : they are matter of choice: he hath 


a power over them; and can ſuſpend or exert 


them as he thinks fit. All the felicity, that 
the ſenſitive and rational part of the univerſe 
ſhares, the variety of its degrees as to particu- 


lars, can be attributed to no other cauſe but 
his good pleaſure ; it is his gift. 

It is from hence, that our obligation to love, 
homage, and gratitude, ariſes ; even from our 


conceiving of all the good that we enjoy, to 
be freely and voluntarily communicated to us: 


that it is the effect of the divine /; what 


might not have been. We do not look upon 


ourſelves obliged to, though we are benefited by, 


the flowing ſpring : nor "doth the mind ever 


work in a way of thankfulneſs thereto, any . 


more than to the fire that warms; or to the 
ſun for its light and heat. The reaſon is: we 
always eſteem the flow of the ſpring, the heat 
of the fire, and light of the fun, as neceſſary 


effects 
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effects from thoſe cauſes : they are no grant SERM. 
or gift in them : they depend not on any will IX. 


or choice in them, whether thoſe effects ſhall * 
exiſt, or in what degree: it I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, they cannot do otherwiſe. On the con- 
trary, though a 2 to communicate good and 
happineſs to his creatures, be eſſential to the 
divine nature, and the very idea of a God 
would be even deſtroyed without it, yet all 
E the felicity that he imparts, muſt be always 
E conceived, as the effect of a will, perfectly 
n free and voluntary in its exerciſe : as under the 
direction and limitation of wiſdom : from 
' whence, happineſs may be more or leſs; it 
may be communicated, with-held, or with- 
drawn, according to the wiſe pleaſure of God. 
And whatever is imparted or continued, be- 
| comes an actual gift; carrying direct obliga- 
tion in it; and demanding the piety of the 
mind in 5 and gratitude, as juſtice to the 
oreat donor, 

God's being the fountain of life not only 
| implies the abſolute perfection of his own feli- 
city, and that whatever degree of it other be- 
ings do enjoy is communicated from him : 
but 1 it ſuggeſts to us, 
| 3. That whatever any created nature may 
| require to render it bleſſed, there is a ſufficiency 
27 bum, and in him alone, to anſwer it. 
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SERM. 


IX. 


God the Fountain of Happineſs, 
Whatever any created nature, I ſay, may 
require to render it bleſſed, there is a ſuffici- 


—— ency in God to anſwer it. The wiſdom of 


God hath thought fit, to diverſify his power 


in creating a variety of beings of very different 


natures. And we have great reaſon to believe, 
that there is a variety amongſt intelligent be- 


ings, of different orders and degrees of perfec- 


tion, approaching towards, but ſtill at a vaſt 


diſtance from, the moſt perfect. In propor- 


tion to the advancement of the nature, the more 


becomes neceſſary for its bleſſedneſs. But, 


1 demands, the ſelf-ſufficient 


being is all-ſufficient. The wncreated ſpirit, 
abſolutely perfect in excellencies and bleſſed- 


neſs, can ſupply every want of the created one. 
He can anſwer its natural requirements; ſatisfy 


its cravings ; fulfil its defires ; match its Capa- 


cities ; and ſupply it with its proper delights, 
to its perfect ſatisfaction. His being the foun- 


tain of life ſtrongly expreſſes, as I have hinted, 
the richeſt ſufficiency in himſelf: and that as 


ſtrongly beſpeaks, a ſufficiency for every de- 


rived being. What ſhadow of ſuſpicion or 


apprehenſion of want can there be, where there 


is infinite fulneſs to ſupply ? Where there is an 
eternal, invariable foundation, for the felicity 
of a divine being, is there not enough for a 
created, limited, one? If it ſatisfies a deity, 

will 
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will it not a worm? His being repreſented as SRM. 


the fountain of happineſs, implies plainly a IX. 


glorious inexhauſtible fund; from whence all 


beings, however extenſive thelr capacities are, 
may derive and receive whatever they call for, 


to the rendering them perfectly bleſſed, that 
cannot be impaired by communicating, nor in 


the leaſt diminiſhed by all the ſupplies it yields. 


And as it beſpeaks a ſufficiency in God, to 
ſupply every intelligence with what the feli- 


city of their natures require, ſo it as ne 


intimates, that ſuch a ſufficiency is only to be 
found in him. With thee, abſolutely and exclu- 
vel of all and every other, is the fountain of 
life. In this character he ſtands, in contra- 


diſtinction to, and as infinitely beyond, every 
thing elſe, that hath the appearance of a ſource 
of bliſs. Beſides him, there can be nothing but 


t fireams. What they have and can do, is derived 


from him ; is no more than he was pleaſed to 
impart.” If they are applied to by us, as a 


fountain ; or if we promiſe ourſelves the ſatis- 
faction of an happineſs in and from them, they 
| will be found but broken ciſterns; or as brooks 
tat paſs away and dry up. The aſeription to 
Odd in the text, is appropriate to himſelf; it 


is incommunicable. Nor would the univerſe, 
could it become the lot of any individual, ever 
merit it, from its having fully ſatisfied one ſoul. 
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SRM. Thus I have given you the beſt account I could 


IX. of this glorious and juſt aſcription given to 
god, „that he is the ſpring 1 ſource of all 


r 
I would now ſet before you, the practical 


_ concluſions we ought to draw from it; or the 
ways wherein it A 


life. 


ould influence mind and 


1. Is God the fountain of W then 
our concern with him is greater than with all 
other beings. 

There are a variety of objects preſent them- 


ſelves to our minds; ſolliciting our regards and 
attention. Where chere is a difference diſcern- 
ed between them, or where the judgment pro- 


nounces a difference between them, in point 
of excellency, it is not poſſible to attend to 


them without preferring the-one to the other, 


in point of merit, and in our eſtimation. Who, 
that with any application of thought, conſiders 


the all perfect and bleſſed God, according to 
the diſcoveries made of himſelf, as to his own 


unchanging independent fulneſs and excellen- 


_ cies, and compares him with every other, but 
mult acknowledge, he will bear no compa- 


riſon ? The very contemplation of fuch a being 


naturally yields a pleaſure, in proportion to the 
admiration and veneration that riſes in the mind 


upon it. But we not only diſtinguiſh the ob- 


Jeb 


\ 
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fects of our knowledge, by their reſpectiue ex- SER M. 
cellencies ; but alſo by the relation they have o IX. 
ourſebves ; and the influence they have upon our — 


own felicity: and it is reaſon, it is religion ſo to 
do. Of all the objects then, that invite our 
attention and regard, our enquiry and habitual 
thought, there is nothing can make any pre- 
tenſions, compared with God, even as he is the 
fountain of all felicity. From this his character, 
he neceſſarily becomes the moſt nearly related 
to us: our concern with him runs through the 
whole compaſs of our being, our affairs, and 
enjoyments; and hath the moſt commanding 
influence upon the ultimate end of all, our real 
happineſs. Towards this, he can contribute 
E more than all the world: yea, to this, the 
whole world can contribute nothing in compari- 
ſon of himſelf. In how many ways muſt we 
neceſſarily have to do with him? How much 
can he do for us? And how unſpeakably to the 
greateſt hazard of our higheſt intereſt, muſt our 
diſregard and unmindfulneſs of him turn out! . 
This brings me to a ſecond inference. 
2. Is God the fountain of happineſs, then 
E how ineſtimable is his loving kindneſs. 
| Thevery text is brought by the Plalmiſt as 
| the fulleſt proof of its worth. And if he is, as 
te text repreſents him, all in all in point of 
felicity, every one muſt ſee how juſt that ad- 
miration , 
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SzrM. miration, reliſh, and preference of the divine 
IX. love is which is expreſſed in the 7th verſe 
Ho excellent, how tranſcendently excel]. 


ing every thing elſe, «2d thy loving kindneſt 
O God!“ Is he the fountain of life? then in 


and from his favour is our life: in that, all good 
is comprized; from that it flows: yea it is 
the only ſpring of our happineſs, Pſ. xxx. 5. 


How infallibly ſure and certain is their feli- 
city, who are the objects of his love, who is 
the fountain of it? What can be a ſecurity for 


happineſs, if not the affection of its all- ſuffi- 
dient ſource, of that being whoſe abſolute gift 
it is ?. Who is able to make every thin g cube. 


vient thereto, and can communicate it in that 
abundant meaſure, as to anſwer the cravings, 


and fill up the capacities of an immortal foul, 


all that it can deſire or take in. 
If we judge wholly by our ſenſes, and the ap- 


pearances of 8 to them, it would be no 
wonder, if our ſentiments of the divine favour 


were mean, and our eſtimate of it low : ſince 


God himſelf is inviſible; ſince preſent good is 
promiſcuouſly diſtributed ; and the diſtinction 
between thoſe who are, and thoſe who are not, 


the objects of his love, is not defigned to be ful- 
ly made in the preſent ſtate, But, as it is the 
greateſt reproach and ſhame to any, calling 


themſelves reaſonable, to make ſenſe the banda 
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of what they are to believe, fo, to a mind under SzRM., 


the conduct of reaſon, the loving kindneſs of IX. 
God muſt appear in a very different light, inn 


reſpect of value. Whatever be the appearance 
of things to ſenſe, our reaſon aſcertains, his fa- 
vour muſt make a much greater diſtinction be- 
tween one being and another, than all other 
| cauſes put together: and particularly as to hy- 
| pineſs, which is the moſt important, the only 
diſtinction indeed, that is to be regarded, ſince 
he is the fountain of it. What can be ſuppoſed 
to influence our felicity Sides the love of God; 
or what can in the leaſt ſubſerve it, if we are 
dhlitute of his favour? If happineſs is of all 
ö other things our great concern as an end, what 
hath an equal claim to our ſolicitous anxious 
care as a means, with the affection of that Be- 
ing who is the ſource of it? This one conſide- 
ration demonſtrates, we have comparatively but 
this one thing to mind, even the ſecuring the 
| divine love, © and the keeping ourſelves in it; 
ſince it is of equal importance and value with 
our eternal life and felicity, which _—_— 
upon it. Jude ver. 21. 

3. Is God the fountain of life then let us 
acknowledge that he is ſo; that we believe him 
and eſteem him fo to be; let us give him the 
glory of this his character. 
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SERM. It is plainly a practical truth; or one thy 
IX. hath an immediate influence upon our con- 
—Y—du&t, when thoroughly believed, calling for 
behaviour anſwering to it. Let us then admit 
its influence, as the evidence of our faith in it, 
and as the way to derive the benefits and ad. 


vantages of it to ourſelves—Particularly, let us 


join iſſue with the Pſalmiſt, in this his acknoy. 


ledgement and aſcription to God, by looking 
on all the good we receive and hope for, as the 
effect of his beneficence. If he is the fountain, 
all of every kind of good is really from himſelf, 
and ought to be viewed in that light, by what- 
ever means and ways conveyed to us. In theſe 
there may be a variety and difference, but the 
fring is but one and the ſame. Our beings, 
with all the comforts and enjoyments of them, 
with all the means and proſpect of our well- 
being, are to be aſcribed to him as the ſource, 
as well when inſtruments are employed, as 
when there are none. Since then all good in 
hand and hope is but a ſream, it ſhould lead 
eye and heart to its fountain. Since every hand, 
from whence it is derived to us, is furniſhed 
and commiffioned abſolutely by ſupreme good- 
neſs, the obligation on us to acknowledge it 


1s undeniable. And how can this be acknow- 


ledged but by the tribute of praiſe, gratitude, 
and devout adorations to the original author of 
a fo all? 


| truth b 
cellenc 
| eſteem 
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| ſhould 
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| By hot 
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all? by calling upon our ſouls, and all that is SERN. 
| within us, continually to bleſs and magnify DX. 
him? In this light it cannot but appear to us 3 


a reaſonable ſervice, it is what the very inſtinct 

and beſt principles of our nature lead us to; as 

it is but owning an indiſputable truth, © that 

| « God is the fountain of life: and that all the 

good we poſſeſs we owe to his favour ; and 
| © all our hopes of future bliſs depend on his 

bad... 4 
ö Further, we ſhould nba ge this great 
truth by the ſupremacy of our affection. If ex- 

cellencx and benignity naturally draw forth our 
eſteem and love towards thoſe who poſſeſs 
them, with what vigour and frength of degree, 
| ſhould that leading affection work in all its 
| exerciſes towards God, who poſſeſſes every thing 
that can be deemed an excellency, and mani- 
feſts them in the diffuſing of life and happineſs 
to all? What muſt be the perfection of his na- 
ture, to be ſufficient for his own bleſſedneſs? 

By how many rivulets of good doth he enable 
us to enjoy life, furniſhing the ſenſes and appe- 
tites of the body, the powers and faculties of 
| the ſoul, with various means of gratification 
and entertainment, of all which we muſt con- 
| feſs him to be the author and maintainer? And 
what way can ſuch a perſection of excellency 
| and goodnels. be Fatonally acknowledged, by 
| beings 
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SERM. beings capable of diſcerning both, but by the 
veneration and eſteem of the mind, and the 
— affection of the heart? 

As what is in the cloſeſt connection here 
with, though ſomewhat diſtinct, this trul 
ſhould be alſo ſubſcribed to, by our deliberat 

choice of this fountain of life, as the ſource 0 
our felicity. He ſhould be fingled out fron 
all that ſeeming or real good, that ſolicits ou 
hearts, by the prevalency of our defires afte 
him, and by the reſolution of the mind to tak 

up with nothing ſhort of him. Upon the ſup: 
_ poſition of a thorough and full perſuaſion, thi 
with God is the fountain of felicity, nothing i 
more reaſonable, nay more natural, than, pak- 

ing by every other object with comparatire 
neglect, to betake ourſelves to him; and by : 
ſolemn act of chorce, frequently renewed, and 
c obſerved, to ſay : * Thou haſt, 0 

* Lord, created me with an unextinguiſhable 

ce deſire of happineſs; alluring me thereby that 

5 thou deſignedſt me for it; and that thou ha 

« provided a felicity for me. Many a trial I hart 

0 made of what this and the other good would 

« do for my ſatisfaction: but from repeated di. 

« appointments, I find my capacity is ſuperio 

ce to all; that there is nothing worthy of my 

ce choice, as a chief and adequate good for my 

« ſoul. My own reaſon and thy word teſtify- 
00 ing, 
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t 


La) 


© and bleſſedneſs which my foul is ſeeking 


ing, thou only haſt that fulneſs of excellency SERM; 


« after, Lo! I come to thee as the fountain of 


La 
A 


| « 4 felicity ; and therefore as the only object 
ee and author of mine. Since there is nothing 
« in heaven or earth that can yield what I 
« want, that poſſeſſes what I need, but thyſelf, 
« in thee my heart would center by its ſupreme 
« defires ; and upon the Suppefitton and hope of 
thy being my happineſs, by its full ſatisfac- 
« tion and ſupreme delight. Whom have I in 
| « heaven but thee, and there is nothing on 
. earth Idefire in compariſon of thee. In thee 
« my happineſs is placed by thyſelf, and is 
« therefore no where elſe to be found. Through 
„thy grace I will never miſplace it on any 
©« other object. Thou art, and ſhalt be, my 
« portion, O Lord!” 5 
Lively apprehenſions of the all-ſufficiency 
of God, do, at the ſame time, give us equal 
apprehenſions of the inſufficiency of every 
| thingelſe. And an habitual perſuaſion in the 
mind of theſe, frequently reflected on, would 
produce diſpoſitions anſwering both to the one 
and the other. All created good would be diſ- 
dained, as the ſource of felicity : and the chief 
good be defired, choſen, and triumphed ; in, as 
the fountain of it. 


Again, 
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SRM. Again, this truth ſhould be acknowledged, 

IX. by our earneſt endeavours after a reſemblance 

1 — Ff this bleſſed being. As the moral excellen- 
2 cies of God; in their boundleſs degree, are his 
1 oun bleſſedneſs, ſo muſt our participation of 
them, our reſemblance of him therein, be pro- 

portionably our bleſſedneſs. If man, as at 


on 
charac 
plate 
proſpe 
courſelv 
more 


that t 


firſt intended for happineſs, was originally WW ro. 

made in the image of God, his bleſſedneß WM an in 

conſiſts in that image, and is not ſeparable WW exclue 

from it. Whilſt we adore him, as poſſeſſing WM take 

= an infinite fulneſs of life, and our own minds curſel 
| tell us it reſults from the perfection of his na. belief 
JF ture in moral excellencies, there is nothing God's 
more natural than our aſpiring after an imita- his fa 

tion of his nature, in order to a participation ¶ vour t 

of his felicity: for from the ſame ſource WF quent 

whence his bleſſedneſs reſults muſt ours flow: verſe 

unoriginated indeed in him, though derived to nal of 


Us. 

Once more, God's being the ſpring and 

center of bleſſedneſs ſhould be acknowledged, 
j! by our ſeeking an intereſt in him. Alas! what 
if advantage or ſatisfaction to us that God is 
the fountain of felicity, or hath all in him to 
make us bleſſed, if he is not our telicity ; or ; 
if we have no proſpect of being happy in him 


To how little purpoſe, doth our realon and his 
own 
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own word aſcribe this glorious and amiable SRM. 
character to him, if after all we can contem- IX. 
plate it only as a character, whilſt we have no Tay 
proſpect of finding him thus all- ſufficient 70 
curſelves ! I make no doubt, but this truth is 
more fully believed by devils than by us; and 
that their conviction is much deeper and 
ſtronger than ours. But this only adds to their 
| torment, whilſt they are abſolutely cuz off from 
an intereſt in that bliſs. We are not indeed 
excluded by a doom from God: but let us 
take care that we are not, by a doom from 
E ourſelves, through a practical diſregard or un- 
belief of this truth. How agreeable is it to 
| God's being the fountain of life, that we ſeek 
his favour with our whole hearts, and endea- 
vour to approve ourſelves to him? That by fre- 
quent and fervent prayer we keep up a con- 
verſe and eſtabliſh a friendſhip with the origi- 
nal of all good? That we exerciſe a daily fear 
and watchfulneſs, that we may not offend 
him; and by the evidences of a reſemblance of 
him, come to be beloved of him? Then our 
hopes are unbounded, our expectations of good 
are as extenſive as our capacity of receiving; 
the foul may launch out in this way, for < the 


| fountain of all 7s its own.” This leads to a fourth 


| concluſion. 
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preſent 


SERM. 4. If God is the fountain of life, it may and . 4s 
IX. ſhould carry our minds to, and raiſe our con | TEE 
——ceptions of the heavenly felicity. bat 
Much and various is the good, derived ds 
from this glorious flowing fountain at preſent, Ml Anz 
reſpecting both the animal and ſpiritual life; I chrou a 
the gratifications of the one; and the ſubſtan- mat tl 
tial pleaſures of the other. But ſuppoſing the HM 
divine communications to have enlarged and _ 
ſatisfied the capacities of the embodied foul, | ing th 
to the utmoſt extent of what it could expet# WF 2 _ 
or bear at preſent, yet this comes not up to the Forms 
aſcription 1 in the text, as the fountain of life. 1 
There is a meaning therein, yet to be made Le 
good. It is not /ife, as it will be; nor doth WW impar 
the fountain flow, as it v. ill do. The ſubjeft 1 
is not yet prepared to recei ve; and therefore | unank 
the time is not come for imparting. Here ve what 
are, in a ſenſe, at a diſtance from the ſpring, 7 
from whence the ſtream is mo te languid, and bd 
ſometimes interrupted : but we have the prof- the n 
pbect of our fill of bliſs at the, fountain- bead | we ſh: 
Now we have many a rate 4 enjoyment, I when 
and the religious have by far the mu ſt, and the | immec 
moſt ſubſtantial too: but hereafter ſuch ſhall © to bea 
drink of the rivers of his pleaſure. 5. Now, W the p 
our felicity is to be eſtimated chiefly ' by our | good ; 
Lopes: then by our actual enjoymei its. AM ſres t 
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preſent, the ricbeſt communications from the Sr RN. 
| divine ſource are tranſient and momentary: IX 
but thoſe at his right hand are unceaſing and 
everlaſting ; the flow is perpetual; the life is 
eternal. Amidſt all the life and bliſs ſcattered 
| through the creation, and that ſuperior kind 
that the heavenly mind now enjoys, which it 
cannot deſcribe, nor a flranger conceive, there is 
ſomething yet behind, infinitely more deſerv- 
ing the name. There is with God a glorious 
| reſerve. He is the life of that life; the 
heaven of heaven: the perfect ſatisfaction, the 
| everlaſting triumphs of the repleniſhed ſoul, 
| reſult from, and are maintained by, what he 
| imparts. It is ſupplied from the ocean of good, 
from whence it can have no craving or want 
| unanſwered ; nor can there be any limits, but 
| what the finiteneſs of its own capacities occa- 
ſion. There is a time and ſtate, bleſſed be 
| God for the refreſhing diſcovery ! when by 
the neareſt union with the fountain of life, 
we ſhall derive the richeſt communications : 
when we ſhall have all the advantages of his 
| immediate preſence, and of enlarged capacities 
to bear and improve it: when we ſhall attain 
the perfect enjoyment of the moſt perfect 
good; and our nobleſt and moſt ardent de- 
| lires ſhall be converted into delight and joy, 
| from their compleat ſatisfaction. It is true; 
| R 2 our 
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SERM. 4. If God is the fountain of life, it may and 


IX. 
D ceptions of the heavenly felicity. 


ſhould carry 


our minds to, and raiſe our con- 


Much and various is the good, derived 


from this glorious flowing fountain af preſent, 
reſpecting both the animal and ſpiritual life; 
the gratifications of the one; and the ſubſtan- 


tial pleaſures of the other. But ſuppoſing the 


divine communications to have enlarged and 


ſatisfied the capacities of the embodied ſoul, 


to the utmoſt extent of what it could expect 


or bear at preſent, yet this comes not up to the 


aſcription in the text, as the fountain of life, 


There is a meaning therein, yet to be made 


good. It is not life, as it will be; nor doth 
the fountain flow, as it v. ill do. The ſubjed 


is not yet prepared to receive ; and therefore 


the time is not come for imp arting. Here we 
are, in a ſenſe, at a diſtance from the ſpring, 


from whence the ſtream is mo. re languid, and 
ſometimes interrupted : but we have the proſ- 
pect of our fill of bliſs at the, fountain-bead. 
Now we have many a faſte ot enjoyment, 
and the religious have by far the me ſt, and the 


moſt ſubſtantial too: but hereafter ſuch ſhall 
drink of the rivers of his pleaſure. 5. Now, 


our felicity is to be eſtimated chiefly ' by our 
bopes : then by our actual enjoymet its. 4 
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preſent, the richeſt communications from the SzRM. 
dine ſource are tranſient and momentary : IX 
but thoſe at his right hand are unceaſing and —"V* 
| everlaſting ; the flow is perpetual ; the life is 
eternal. Amidſt all the life and bliſs ſcattered 
| through the creation, and that ſuperior kind 
that the heavenly mind now enjoys, which it 
cannot deſcribe, nor a ſtranger conceive, there is 
| ſomething yet behind, infinitely more deſerv- 
ing the name. There is with God a glorious | 
| reſerve. He is the life of that life; the 
heaven of heaven: the perfect ſatisfaction, the 
| everlaſting triumphs of the repleniſhed foul, 

E reſult from, and are maintained by, what he 
| imparts. It is ſupplied from the ocean of good, 
| from whence it can have no craving or want 
| unanſwered ; nor can there be any limits, but 
what the finiteneſs of its own capacities occa- 
ſion. There is a time and ſtate, bleſſed be 
| God for the refreſhing diſcovery | when by 
the neareſt union with the fountain of life, 
we ſhall derive the richeſt communications: 
when we ſhall have all the advantages of his 
| immediate preſence, and of enlarged capacities 
to bear and improve it: when we ſhall attain 
| the perfect enjoyment of the moſt perfect 
good; and our nobleſt and moſt ardent de- 
| fires ſhall be converted into delight and joy, 
from their compleat ſatisfaction. It is true; 
| R 2 our 
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SR. our moſt exalted thou ghts at preſent, though 
IX. aided by revelation, cannot reach the fulneß of 
this fountain, nor conſequently the bliſs flow 
ing from the enjoyment of it. But are not the 
diſcoveries ſufficient to captivate the mind, and 
to make it aſpire? Are they not enough, if 
attended to, to call off our minds from the 
 fireams, the ciſterns; and to bear our foul 
aloft, to the ſource of light and life; and to 
render us folicitouſly intent upon the enjoy- MW 
ment of it? Happy will it be for us, if this IP 
be the improvement we make. By this means, 5 
we ſhall be contented with ſuch things as we 
have at preſent, with that degree of world) 
good which God is pleaſed to order for us; 
under the hope of an intereſt in the fountain 
of life. 
May the God of all grace fo ſhew us all the 
path of life, ſet us and keep us in it, as that 
we may enjoy many pledges and foretaſtes of And 
a future enjoyment; and be introduced at laſt W__ 
into that preſence, where there is fwulneſs of joy; 
and to that right hand, where there are ples 
fu res for eVermore. 
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PROVERBS xiv. 14. 


Aud a good man ou be ſat hel from him Hof. 


os ti es oo WE. 9 e 


OTWITHSTANDING | all the aſſiſtances 8ꝑRN . 
ö of reaſon, and diſcoveries and directions R. 
ol revelation, there is nothing in which man 
| kind do fo groſly err and abuſe themſelves - 
as in that, for which thoſe great lights were 
| principally given them ; namely, their happi- 
| neſs both here and hereafter. This cannot be 
| done without great crime and guilt : and con- 
N | quently, they thereby not only deprive them- 
R 3 ſelves 
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SERM. ſelves of a felicity they might have attained, 
X. but juſtly expoſe themſelves to a proportionable 
— miſery, as the juſt recompence of their obſtina 

and wilful folly, both from God and their own 
reflecting minds. I have done my beſt towards 

the correcting and expoſing ſome of the moſt 
common miſtakes in this very weighty affair; 
thoſe I mean, of placing our felicity in a life 

of ſenſitive animal pleaſures, and in an abound- 

ing circumſtance of wealth. And I apprehend, 
that were our convictions ſtrong enough to give 
theſe up, and to reſcue us from the practical 
inordinate purſuit of them, as the ſource of our 
happineſs, it would be the means of detecting, 
and preſerving us from, moſt of the errors and 
abuſes of ourſelves, that mankind are inclined 

to fall into, reſpecting this our great concern, 
our chief end. This being done, IJ am now 

to conſider and lay before you, * wherein our 

« preſent felicity really lies; from whence it 
“ flows; or by what means it is to be attained,” | 
And here I thought it proper, both for our 
direction and our comfort, to conſider that 
great and pleaſing truth, * that God is the foun- 

* tain of life or felicity.” A truth this is, that is 

not more awful than delightful : that not only 
excites the moſt exalted ſentiments of God, 
which are always moſt juſt in proportion to 
their grandeur ; but is full of ;n/iruftion to 2 

WI 


Happineſs from the State of the Mind, 2 47 
with reſpect to the nature and ſpring of our SERM. 
own felicity. The words I have now read to X. 

{ you, I think, follow the former in a very na- 
| tural order, purſuant to my deſign of ſhewing 
| you wherein our real bleſſedneſs conſiſts. In 
| order to render them ſubſervient to that end, I 
would mw 

| TI. Make ſome obſervations for our juſt con- 
| ceptions of the wiſe man's aſſertion. And 
then 
3 would illuſtrate the truth of it. 

I. I would make ſome obſervations for our 
juſt: conception of Solomon's aſſertion, That 
the good man is ſatisfied from himſelf.” 

I Obſ. It is a general character for religion, 
which the wiſe man is here ſpeaking =: 
| Goodneſs ſometimes is taken in a limited 
ſenſe ; for beneficence, bounty, and generoſity: 
but here it is plainly a general character; as it 
ſtands oppoſed to the backſlider in heart; or to 
him who hath deliberately deſerted the cauſe 
of God, and the practice of his duty. Good- 
neſs here reſpects the probity and purity of the 
| mind; the integrity and uprightneſs of the 
I heart; evidencing itſelf by a ſuitable courſe of 
| e It implies, an affectionate and reve- 
rential regard of God, influencing Hatedly to 
the practice of thoſe duties we owe to him; 
| and which is the principal reaſon and motive 
5 R 4 r 
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| Se8M. of the regular diſcharge of our duty, reſpecting 


X. 


ourſelves and others. It is a principle, uni form- 


8 ly influencing, and prompting to an equal re- 


gard to eyery branch of duty. It is a ſoundnek 
of heart in the divine ſtatutes; or ſuch a reſpect 
to all the divine commands, as is an habitual] 


acknowledgement of the divine authority, and 
Tenders the behaviour conſiſtent and uniform. 
Pſ. cxix. 6. In ſhort, the good man in the text 
is the ſame with him Solomon ſpeaks of, the 


man that is good in the ſight of God. Eccleſ. 


i. 26. Who is inwardly and uniformly ſo; who 


is prevalingly, though imperfectly, ſo; "who, 


though liable to contract blemiſhes, and to be 
guilty of inconſiſtencies, from remaining im- 


perfections within, and ſurprizes from without 


which look not well, but appear 200 f to hin- 
| ſelf, can yet hope for the favour and approba- 
tion of God, from the integrity of his heart, 
the goodneſs of his principles and deſigns, and 
the prevailing tenor of his life, through the 
merits of his ſaviour, and the merciful allow- 
ances made in the goſpel diſpenſation. N 
2 Obſ. Happineſs is the natural and inſe 
parable companion of this character. 


Such a one the text faith is ſati ged. The : 
word itſelf is not in the original; but from the 


whole of the verſe taken together we are oblig- 


ed to ſupply the Vacancy with a word of the 
„ 


| his ode 
| fruit c 


| VIOUT 
it is fi 
| nat; on 


As 
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| filled, or one of the ſame ſignification, every one 

| ſes muſt be ſupplied. So that as the former part 
| of the verſe declares, the ſinner ſhall have his 
| fill of miſery ; this latter muſt aſcribe an equal 

| meaſure of happineſs to the good man, As 
| the characters are the reverſe to one another, 
ſo muſt the circumſtances be: whilſt the one 
therefore hath his fill of ſuffering, the other 
| hath enjoyment to his abundant ſatisfaction, 
It cannot be perfect indeed becauſe the cha- 
| radter is not ſo. The beſt man will ſometimes 
be diſſatisfied with himſelf; and his peace and 
| pleaſure will be interrupted, from the remain- 
| ders of a former ſelf, of which he is aſhamed ; 
and from his acting in ſome inſtances unlike 

| his preſent ſelf. But nevertheleſs, as happi- 
| neſs belongs to the character, the good man 
| hath a larger ſhare than any other. 

| 3 Ob, This happineſs is the effect and con- 
| ſequence of the good man's temper and beha- 
| vour + that which prevails and governs ; for 
it is from thence that he receives his denomi- 
| nation. 

| As the miſery of the inner is FA effect of 
| his ow Ways, and the great degree of it the 


fruit of his o a devices ſo the good man's ſatis- 
faction 


| fame import: for thus it runs, the backſlider in SERM. 
| heart © ſhall be filled with his own ways, and X. 
| «a good man from himſelf; where the word va 
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Sex. faction and ſelf-enjoyment i is from himſelf; or 
X. from what he is, and from what he doth. Bu 
N notwithſtanding this, man is not his own hap- 


U as its a&7s are modelled by its moral diſpoſitions, 
and its fe by the mind, fo thoſe acts muſt 


pineſs, nor hath he a fund within himſelf 
This cannot be whilſt he hath any 4% res, 


which ar 


be faid is, that bleſſedneſs naturally flows 


from, and in proportion to, the ſeveral graces 


that adorn his mind, and that compoſe his tem- 
per. The fruits of righteouſneſs, or thoſe in- 


fluences of the goſpel upon the frame of the 
mind, and the direction of the heart, do each 
of them ſupply with ſolid ſatisfaction; and 
when united, as in the good man, the effoct s 
much ſtronger, as they ſeverally contribute 
thereto. 
gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, tempe- 
rance, aſſociating and prevailing in a ſoul, na- 


Love, peaceableneſs, long- fuffering, 


turalize it to happineſs: every one doth its part, 


all conſpire to the moſt ſolid ſelf-enjoyment, as 


they conjointly form its temper and frame. And 


equally and ſeverally contribute to ſatisfaction, 
Thus the ſpiritual mind is life and peace: it is 


in itſelf the ſource and ſpring of them : they 
naturally 


gue want : and the better any are, 
the ſtronger will their deſires be, after the moſt 
ſolid and ſubſtantial bleflings, from a ſenſe of 
the imperfections of their virtues. All that can 


_ 
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naturally grow from that ſtock ; ſuch a mind Ser M. 


is the region of both, and as that diſpoſi- 


tion abounds, thoſe its fruits are in greater — 


plenty and conſtancy. Rom. viii. 6. Thus is 


the ſatisfaction of the good man in and from 


himſelf. He needs not to ſeek an happineſs 
without him; he hath it, from his goodneſs, 
in his own boſom. It is an inmate, a domeſtick ; 


he carries it aboyt with him ; the ſeat of it is 


the mind : it flows from its moral ſtate and 
circumſtances, and the influence it hath upon 
the life: and a greater degree of bliſs is en- 


 joyed, as the natural reſult of ſuch a rectitude 


of mind and life, than all externals united can 
produce. 


4. Obſ. Though the ſatisfaction of the good 


man is thus from himſelf, yet it is not origi- 
| nally or independently fo, but by way of deri- 
vation. 

For the text muſt be underſtood conſiſtent- 
ly with others: 


tain of life or bleſſedneſs. If fo, that very tem- 
per and ſpirit, from whence the good man en- 
joys ſo much, with all that compoſes it, is 
communicated from the fountain goodneſs; and 


conſequently all that flows from it is equally 


derived; and to that fountain is he indebted 
for all. 


flows 


and conſequently with the 
Pſalmiſt's aſſertion, © that with God is the foun- 


The happineſs the good man enjoys, 
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Sr RM. flows immediately from a well-inftructed and 


enriched mind ; from an order and harmony 


Ein the faculties ; ; and from the conformity of 


the ſoul to the nature and will of God in its 
prevailing diſpoſition, reliſhes, and affections. 
Upon this account it may juſtly be ſaid, he is 
ſatisfied from himſelf ; as it is from the frame 


and furniture of his 01071 mind, -and, if I may 
- en it, from a ſacred ſtock laid up with. 
But, this ſource of ſatisfaction is not an 


jerking ſpring ; it is a donation; a gift: it is 
imparted; and as ſuch will and ought to be 


acknowledged. It is by the influences of the 
divine fpirit, that there is that acquiſition of 


divine virtues, from whence the good mans 
 ſel-enjoyment flows. They are by derivation 


from him, who is the fountain of life and 


bliſs; who is all in all. And let our attain- 
ments and enjoyments be what they will, 
whatever ground of ſatisfaction we have in 


ourſelves, from an inward rectitude, or the 


perfection of our natures, it is by the grace of 


God we are what we are; and on that do we 
depend for the preſervation and maintenance of | 


that moral perfection, which is the ſource of 


all ſolid ſatisfaction and enjoyment. Whilſt, 
therefore, the good man can look upon him- 


ſelf with a good degree of complacency, there 
is not the leaſt ground for arrogance or conceit; 


for 
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for whatever he pekte that is grateful to be- SER M. 


hold, or that miniſters to his ſatisfaction, it is 


communicated and derived. His higheſt attain- EPI 


ments fall very ſhort of a ſelf-ſu fficrency, from 
the imperfection of his virtues ; and ſeparated 
from the hope and proſpect of the enjoyment 


of his God, the only all- ſufficient good, his 


| fatisfaCtion from every quarter would die. Theſe 
3 things, I think, give us a juſt notion of the wiſe 


man's aſſertion. I now proceed, 


II. To illuſtrate the truth of it; or to ſhew 


more particularly from what in himſelf, the 


8 good man's ſatisfaction reſults. Now, 


1. He derives much from the — 


which he embraces. 


By principles, I mean truths naturally 1 in- 
fluential upon practice; received and held as 


the greateſt certainties; by which the mind 
| judges of events both general and particular ; 


and to which it betakes itſelf upon all proper 


occaſions. There are two, which more eſpe- 
cially reſpect and influence our happineſs, viz. 
that of a Providence, and a future ſtate of 


felicity. 
That of a Providence implies, that there is 


a moſt wiſe, ri ighteous, powerful, good and 


faithful being; who is the abſolute governor 


of the world he hath made; who hath the 
whole ſeries of events under his direction, even 
thoſe 
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SerM. thoſe which are moſt diſtant : every where 
X. preſent and active; exerciſing his adminiſtra. 
tion in a perfect agreement with all his per- 


fections. That his government is that of a fa- 
tber; kindly aſſigning and proportioning 
things to our important intereſt and trueſt feli- 
city; from which he never varies, and in 


which he can never be miſtaken. That he 


knows what we want; all that we ſuffer, 


What we need; and what we can bear. That 


he can at any time prevent what we fear, 


however impending ; remove what we groan 

under, however complicated ; beſtow what we 

need, whatever ſpeed or power the caſe re- 

quires; and alſo can make every circumſtance 

and event he permits or orders, to work toge- 
ther for good. 


The other principle is, that of a future ſtate 


of felicity, which in the divine d%gn is to ſuc- 
ceed the preſent ſtate. Wherein all the troubles 


and inconveniencies of 7hzs, ariſing from every 


quarter, ſhall be abſolutely and for ever removed: 
exhibiting a ſcene infinitely more joyous, than 
this hath at any time been grievous: more | 
 fleady than this hath been variable: infinitely 


more perfect in what is defireable and felicita- 
ting, than any have experienced 7hzs to be im- 


perfect: and as certainly eternal, as this will 


come to a period, 
£ Upon 
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Upon the very mention of theſe truths IJ ap- SER NH. 
prehend every one diſcerns, the abundant pro— X. 
viſfion that is hereby laid up for their fatisfac- - 
| tion, whoſe minds are eftabl;/hed in the fulleſt 
and livelieſt perſuaſion of them; with whom 
they are familiar ; and to whom they are be- 10 
come as much realities, as the objects of ſenſe, al 
And this faith, this perſuaſion in an eminent i 
| degree, is eſſential to the character of a good 
man, and is the meaſure of his goodneſs. Hu- 
man nature is liable to very great exigencies 
and diſtreſſes, both from the apprehenſion of 
N impending evils, and from thoſe it is actually 
| under. I do not ſay that theſe principles or 
any other, however heartily embraced, will 
prevent the one, or remove the other. But, that 
muſt be acknowledged to be a good receipt, 
| that aſuages pain, and mitigates the violence 
of a diſeaſe, though it doth not altogether take 
it away. As for thoſe principles of a provi- 
dence and a future ſtate, doth not the very 
nature of them beſpeak them to be eminent 
ſources of ſatisfaction? Are they not immedi- 
ately adapted to compoſe and calm the mind? 
Do they not ſet every thing in a much more = | 
comfortable and amiable light ? fortifying and 1 
ſatisfyingthe mind at once? ſoothing the un- Wl ll 
eaſy paſſions? preventing their turbulent ex- 0+ 10 
ceſs? promoting hope, truſt, ſubmiſſion, and | 
| com- oh Up 
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| 1. comfortable expectation ? and that way diffy. H 
| ſing peace and ſerenity through the ſoul ? And to, tha 
j is not that confiderable enjoyment in ſuch | neſs for 
| world as this? The Apoſtle Paul repreſents Abt! 
himſelf as a very loaded man, in circumſtance h x oh 
f from whence any one would be ready to pro- 4H be 
| nounce him very miſerable : but though things 8 I 
| were thus with him, he faith, he was far from bre 
| finking under them. What way did he take the clot 
Why, he betook himſelf to the principle of I by reco 
a future ſtate; which as it was a principle with * ; 
him from the firmneſs of his faith in it, became I ind ch 
the ſource of his lively hope, yea of an antic- W __...... 
pated fruition ; and from thence of his imme- A, 
diate ſatisfaction and — 2 Cor. v. Can a 

206.18. iples 
This is the evident property and power of _ 
religious pyggciples: and let the natural firmneſs but de 
of the mind be what it will, without them our WW lance 4 
happineſs can never even approach to what it I gere 
would be through their aid. What a painful roodne! 
| gloomy thing is life, without a faith and hope WE deter; 
in theſe principles! how ſweet and bright is it wood me 
rendered thereby! With them, how chearfully I where: 
may the good man travel through a thorny WY The pr 
_ wilderneſs ! What refreſhments do they mi- and an; 
niſter from one ſtage to another! The mind I 11qe1.ce 
that is poſſeſſed and penetrated by thoſe truths, ¶ when e 


hath ſomething ready at hand to betake itſelf ¶ he bel 
| — ©, ting 
B | Vor 
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fo, that is provided by divine wiſdom and good- SERM. 
neſs for its ſatisfaction. It may not indeed be X. 
always in the ſame capacity of receiving benefit — 
by them; it may through the influence of the 

dody be ſo overcaſt with a cloud as not to ſee 
through it, as at other times: yet by an appli- 

cation and ſerious attention to theſe principles, 

the cloud is paſſing away : the mind will there- 

by recover itſelf much ſooner than by any other 

means; and return to its capacity for reaſon 

and thought. There are very few, if any, 
ungrateful queſtions that a good perſon can aſk 

himſelf, few, if any, ungrateful ſuſpicions 

can riſe in the breaſt, to which thoſe princi- 

ciples cannot furniſh him with a comfortable 

anſwer: very few painful thoughts can ariſe, 

but he is enabled from hence to ſoften and ba- 

lance them. For what can a reaſonable being 


deſire more, than that perfect wiſdom and 
| goodneſs ſhould direct the ſeries of events, and 


determine what comes to paſs ? What can the 
god man deſire more, than that all ſhould be 
where it is, even in his heavenly father's hand ? 
The principles of a ſupreme, conſtant, unerring, 
and univerſal government ; or of a divine pro- 
vidence, and a future ſtate of perfect felicity, 
when once the mind is eftab/i/hed and fixed in 
the belief of their reality, relieve beyond every 


thing elſe under our returning cares, ſollici- 
Vor. I. = tudes, 
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Sen N. tudes, and anxieties, by inſpiring hope and 


confidence in the care of a power, wiſdom, and 


— goodneſs, that is equal to every circumſtance. 


They break the gathered cloud, or diſperſe it 
when gathering, by leading the good man to 
exchange the ſcene, even that of one world for 
another. Nor can the darkneſs of his ſtate 
long continue, under the juſt apprehenſion 
and realizing faith of another. 
2. The good man derives a great fatis- 
faction from the prevalency of kind and good 
affections. Thus is he ſatisfied from him{elf. 
Such are they which our holy religion en- 
joyns us to put on; to adorn ourſelves with: 
and to exemplify as the evidences of our being 
diſtinguiſhed from the world, and of our being 
beloved of God. Col. iii. 12, 13, 14. Put on 
as the ele of God, that is, as the Apoſtle ex- 
plains that word himſelf, © as thoſe who are 
Holy and beloved of him, bowels of mercies, 
kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long- 
ſuffering or forbearance, forgiveneſs ; and above 
all, or rather over all theſe, put on charity, or 
love,” to preſerve and ſecure them. Theſe when 
they prevail or conſtitute the habitual temper 
of the mind, yield very folid enjoyment, create 
a very ſenſible happineſs, This they do in 


their very exerciſe, and in their natural conſe- 
' Quences, 
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Theſe kind and good affections yield the SERM. 
good man conſiderable ſatisfaction in their very X. 
exerciſe. The appeal may be made to every — 
one who hath felt compaſſion, beneficence, 
forgiveneſs, or univerſal good-will in their ex- 
erciſe; whether it is not a moſt pleaſing ſelf- 
rewarding ſtate of mind; whether it is not ac- 
companied with the trueſt ſelf-enjoyment ? The 
life that is led under their influence, and emi- 
nent for their exerciſe, muſt abound in the 
moſt entertaining pleaſure. The good perſon 
who poſſeſſes theſe, derives an higher and more 
ſenſible ſatisfaction from them, than thoſe 70- 
| wards whom they are exerciſed. Each of them 
carry peace and pleaſure in their nature. To 
diſpute a felicity accom panying them, is to diſ- 
pute whether there is water in the ſea, light 
or heat in the ſun. Such a mind ſbares the 
happineſs of every other perſon, known to be 
happy, by reflection: heir ſatisfaction is His; 
and it is greatly heightened, if by forbearance, 
beneficence, or forgiveneſs, he hath contributed 
thereto. We cannot indeed always gratify theſe 
affections, however they may prevail, from 
the limitedneſs of our own circumſtances, or 
from the involved perplexed circumſtances 
of others: but ſtill thoſe diſappointments are 
not, like others, turning upon ourſelves in any 
racking vexation, No: though they may give 

82 a pain, 
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SERM. a pain, it is of a peculiar kind; not without a 
great mixture of its contrary. The good 


X. 
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man hath a degree of ſatisfaction in compaſſio- 


nating thoſe, he cannot relieve ; in wiſhing 
well to thoſe, he cannot do well for; and even 
in forgiving thoſe, he cannot ſubdue and melt. 
Though theſe affections cannot be exerciſed in 
facts, for want of ability, yet by their :nward 
 prevalency they render . mind, where they 
dwell, a ſeat of peace and pleaſure; they re- 


ward the mind itſelf; or to ſpeak more ſtrictly, 


the good perſon himſelf enj oys, what he would 
have had another to enjoy. 5 
hut further, theſe affections miniſter to our 
ſatisfaction, as they put us into a ſituation for 
peace and comfort in reſpect of thoſe about us, 
From our alliances and dependencies one upon 
another, which are in ſome degree unavoid- 
able, our happineſs very much depends upon 
the ſituation we are in, reſpecting the ſenti- 
ments and behaviour of our fellow- creatures. 


Now a perſon in whom benevolence and com- 


paſſion reigns, doth by that very means raiſe 
friends to himſelf ; and ſecures the exerciſe 


of thoſe affections towards himſelf, as he may 


ſtand in need of them. He, who is meek and 
peaceable, ſhewing himſelf friendly to others, 
lays a good foundation for living in peace and 
friendſhip, and en good turns from 

others. 
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others. He, as it were, purchaſes a ſatisfaction, SERM. 
additional to the pleaſures he finds from the very X. 
exerciſe of thoſe affections. He creates no evil 


to himſelf ; nor raiſes any unneceſſary dangers; 
but even conſtrains others to contribute to his 
peace, by means which renders them pleaſed 


= to contribute, and grateful to him to receive. 
Thus it is in the ordinary courſe of things; as 
well as it is the reward that Providence more 


eſpecially appoints. 1 Pet. iii. 10, 11. By this 


means life flows on much more comfortably ; 


enjoyment is much more conſtant ; and plea- 


ſures are multiplied. Theſe good affections 


are the moſt direct way for the peaceable and 
comfortable enjoyment of ourſelves, and what 
| we have; and for the experiencing kind and 
friendly treatment from others. 

3. A good man derives a great degree of 


: telicity from the regularity and government of 


his affections. 


Thus is he ſatisfied fun himſelf, from an 
orderly ſtate of his affections. That this be 


found in a good degree 1s efential fo a good, as 
well as to an happy man; and is not leſs neceſ- 
fary for the former charakter than for the 
latter. 

There is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a difference be- 
tween affections and paſſions, as the latter be- 
peak the violence and exceſs of the former : 
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Ser. but I ſhall take the liberty at preſent of uſing 


X. the terms, as of the ſame ſignification. I think 
there hath been no moraliſt worth regarding, 


who hath not made the government of the 


: paſſions, indiſpenſably neceſſary to happineſs ; 


though many have diſgraced their preſcription, 

by placing the government of them either in 
 defiroying them, which is impracticable ; or 

in the diſſembling and concealing them, which 


1s nothing better than putting a cheat upon a 


man's ſelf. Our divine maſter, who came to 
direct us into the way of life and bliſs, hath 


abundantly pointed out the government of our 
affections, as an indiſpenſable means thereto: 


and he way of regulating them which be hath 


preſcribed is plainly this, the placing them 
on their proper objects, and adjuſting their 


degree to the worth and value of their ob- 
_ jets.” Mat. vi. 33, x. 28. Now the good man, 


whoſe heart and life is brought under the in- 
fluence of religion, hath in ſome good meaſure 


attained to this government of his afteCtions ; W 
and in proportion thereto is ſatisfied from him- 


ſelf, That is, the mind itſelf is fo far ſerene 


and quiet, and in a way to continue ſo: it is 


capacitated for enjoying bleſſings as they are 
vouchſafed, and taſting the ſweetneſs they 
yield: it is able to loſe them, not indeed with- 
out being affected, but without loſing 106. 
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A change without, doth not cauſe a tumult SERM. 10 
 aoithin. Its reliſhes of comforts, whilſt they X. 11 
continue, are hereby much more true and lat 
ing; its apprehenſions of evi] are much more — 
light and eaſy: it is delivered from a multitude 
of groundleſs fears, and vain deſires, which l 
generally take their riſe from exceſs in the af- N 
fections: ungrateful events, though they may i 
for the preſent ruffle, produce no florm ; the 
mind quickly ſubſides ; and the man as ſoon 
returns to the enjoyment of himſelf. By regu- 
| lating thoſe affections, that are innocent in 
themselves, or by their being moderate, 
under the influence of reaſon and religion, we 
are ſo far abſolutely freed from thoſe eth at are 
torturing, which, in every degree of them, 
are 27 themſelves criminal, and contain as much 
miſery as crime : ſuch as envy, malice, hatred, 
and revenge: which, where-ever they prevail, 
devour all the peace and comfort of the life; 
and throw the mind into a flame, that con- 1 
ſumes every remaining means of happineſs. f 
the mind is in a toſs, ruffled, hurried, and 
tempeſtuous, what enjoyment can there be of 
any outward circumſtances? 
And which of the affections can we ſingle 
out, ſuppoſing them to become paſſions, that 
is, when they are violent and exceſ/ive, that is 
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SERM. caſe, no preſent tranquility can be of any con- 
X. tinuance, or be accompanied with any certainty, 
W—Y—as ſuch a mind is ever diſpoſed to trouble and 
rage. Prov, xxv. 28. Ifaiah lvii. 20. On the 
other hand, where the affections are directed 
by the principles, and modelled by the rule; 
of religion, that perſon poſſeſſes and enjoys 
more in the worſt of outward circumſtances, 
than with miſplaced and unruly paſſions he 
can in the 5%. This is the ſtate of the good 
= man's affections in proportion to his goodneſs ; 
and from this order and temperature of thoſe 
movements of the foul, he may truly be faid 
to be ſatisfied, or be conſiderably happy, from 
himſelf. He is fo alſo, 
4. From his eaſy and pleaſing reflections. 
The time that 7s paſt, can never be recalled; 
and the works that have been done, can never 
be undone, But it is the ſingular privilege of 
the good man, that he can enjoy both, the paſt 
as well as the preſent time, from the power of 
reflection; which he is capable of repeating as 
he pleaſes. The human mind hath a natural 
power of ooking in upon itſelf, and Joke 
7ng back upon its own conduct: and expe- 
rience tells us, that its pleaſing and pain- 
ful reſentments are oftentimes much more 
ſtrong upon reflection, than at the time when 
the acts were done, From hence it is certain, 
that our being and doing as we ought, is ap- 
Jo 
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faction. And from a conſciouſneſs of this, 


the good man enjoys a peculiar pleaſure. 


He derives a conſiderable degree thereof 


from a reflection on the diſpoſition and frame 
of his own ming, reſulting from the ſeveral 


divine virtues there in their prevailing influ- 


ence ; whereby he partakes of the glorious 
| likeneſs to his Maker, and finds his image real- 
ly, though imperſectly, drawn upon his ſoul. 
He ſees his heart is right with God; as be is 
the principal object of his affoclions, and His 


love is his chief joy. He finds a purity of in- 
tention in what he doth ; an habitual ambition 


of advancing in every divine excellency ; a 
| conſtant ſolicitude to know the will of God ; and 
every power and faculty ſtrongly bent to per- 


| form it— The good man can alſo reflect upon 


a life governed by a conſcience towards God; 


upon a freedom from guile, though not from 


| guilt; upon a conduct prevailingly regulated 
by the divine will, from a regard to the divine 
authority, and an ambition for the divine ac- 
ceptance. In theſe reflections upon himſelf, he 
diſcerns the moſt ſolid grounds of his own 
intereſt in the providence and promiſes of God: 

and in the views he takes of himſelf, he finds 


a teſtimony of God's approbation of him. And 


can 
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pointed by God to be a peculiar ſource of ſatiſ- SRRM. 
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SeRM. can any _ be added to render it a more 
X. ſolid bli? 
I not appeal to all 45 whether : any 
5 other ſatisfaction is equal to that which ſuch 
reflections yield! It is ſelf- approbation, upon 
the fulleſt evidence, and with reſpect to the 
moſt diſtinguiſbing excellencies, accompanied 
with the affurance of the divine approbation. 
It is a perpetual ſource of happineſs, ſuffering 
no abatement by length of time, or change of 
- outward circumſtances. Not indiſpoſitions of 
the body, nor the approach of death, to the 
power of which all animal pleaſures are ſub- 
ject, can affect the ſenſation of this moral one, 
fo as to deſtroy the pleaſure of it. The ſpring 
of it is within ourſelves; at home; always ca- 
pable of being renewed ; and not liable to be 
impaired or ſnatched away by the envy or ma- 
lice of others, It is a ſleady ſatisfaction; it 
| hath always a chearing virtue in it; it is of 
ſuch a nature as to be always freſh, of which 
the poſſeſſor can never grow weary. In what 
a peculiar ſtate of enjoyment doth that perſon 
live, who can appeal from all the cenſures of 
an ill-natured world ? Who from what he finds 
in himſelf hath no cauſe to apprehend a divine 
cenſure ? Who, under the ſolitude and thought- 
fulneſs into which diſappointment or ſickneſs 
caſts him, can refreſh himſelf with a train of 
comfortable 
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comfortable refle&tions ? and retaſte many aQts SERM. 

long ſince done, lovely! in the eye of God, as X. 

well as in his own, in the freſh ſatisfaction — 

they give upon review? Who carries a friend 

about with him where- ever he goes, that is of 

more conſequence than all others put together? 

One, thatis always whiſpering grounds of peace, 

hope, and ſelf-complacency in every circum- 

ſtance: I mean, Conſcience. , If the good 

man's actions are miſconſtrued by others, his 

own reflections ſet them right with himſelf”; 

and if any become his enemies thereupon, the 

conſciouſneſs of his integrity maintains and 

eſtabliſhes the friendſhip with himſelf : that 

ſecures him from the fear of any juft or deſerv- 

ed ignominy from every quarter, and enſures 

the applauſe and eſteem of thoſe to whom 

he is moſt fully known, God, and his own 

Conſcience, When Job had loft every thing 

| elſe, he was far from being miſerable, whilſt 

| the reviews he took of himſelf and his own 

behaviour were refreſhing : they ſupported and 

ſupplied him with ſatisfaction to the laſt. Job 

Xxvii. 5, 6. Here the great Apoſtle placed 

his happineſs. 2 Cor. i. 12. * Our rejoicing 

| © is this, beyond every thing elſe; from this 

| © we have a ſolid and ſenſible joy when we 

| © have nothing elſe left, the teſtimony of our 

| * conſcience,” uponthemoſt ſolemn and m__ 
| tla 
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SER. tial review. Doubtleſs it is an article of the 
EX. higheſt importance to our happineſs, © to he 
SY < pleaſed with ourſelves upon ſolid grounds: 
with this we can comparatively never be very 
uneaſy, or very miſerable : without it we are in 
a diſpoſition to be fo, from every croſs occur- 
rence ; and life, whatever bleſſings accompany 

it, loſes its reliſh. 1 
5. The good man is ſatisfied, or very happy, 
from his comfortable and chearing proſpects. 
is reflections are the ground of this; and 
they being reflections hn himſelf, the ſatisfac- 
tion from his proſpects are a ſatisfaction from 
Himſelf. By theſe it is perfected and carried as 
far as it can go on this ſide heaven. The mind 
conſcious to itſelf of having done well, naturally, 
and by a divine warrant, proceeds to hope well, 
The proſpects I am ſpeaking of, are not thoſe 
that we are vſually indulging ; ſuch as future 
ſcenes of proſperity, or the accompliſhment of 
our aſpiring wiſhes as to worldly circumſtances. 
No: theſe are uſually but pleaſing enchant- 
ments; romantick viſions; which having no 
foundation but in imagination, upon their being 
indulged, encreaſe our after-unhappineſs. Thoſe 
I am ſpeaking of, are ſuch as a mind truly rea- 
 fonable would infinitely prefer to the others; 
ſuch as the good man doth actually thus prefer. 
They are the proſpecis, or the firm expectation 5 
1 Tn the 
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| the Almighty's friendſhip and favour, manifeſt- 
| ed by needful conduct, timely aid and help, as 
future occaſions may require: by aſſiſtance un- 
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SERM. 
X. | 
_—— 


der our infirmities whilſt we have a warfare to 


accompliſh ; ſuccour under wants ; deliverance 
| amidſt dangers ; ; the compaſſion of the father 


of mercies; the being carried through all the 
changes of one ſtage of life by an almighty, 


| wiſe, and kind hand; and of finding ourſelves 
| at laſt victorious over every enemy, under the 
| more rapturous and ſenſible teſtimonies of the 
| divine love. Such views and expectations as 


to futurity, which God hath bid the good man 


| to indulge, not only lighten our burdens, abate 
| our fears, and keep up hope; but they main- 
tain a compoſure and chearfulneſs of mind ; 

| they yield a 7cy and a ati faction. Such a one 
can carry this proſpect into all pgſible future 


| circumſtances, and though he knows not what 


his circumſtances may be, can triumph in the 


| anticipation of a favour and preſence, he ſees 18 


ready to be manifeſted,when and as it is needful. 


| can more than balance the darkneſs of ſome 
| events, which he is bound to ſee, by the bright- 


| neſs of others which are as ſure and certain; 
| and from his own ſpirit, mind, and life, he 
| hath a divine warrant for his hope of being 
acknowledged and owned in the moſt auguſt 
allembly by his maker and judge, whoſe praiſe 


reflecteth ; 
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SERM. reflecteth the higheſt honour; and in conſe- 
X. quence thereof, he is /u/#:fied in an expectation 
| os of an happy immortality, with an aſſurance 


equal to his being appointed to die. I ſhall 


only add, have we, poſſeſs we, what we will 
if our proſpects as to God, and another world, 


are not cheering and comfortable, we have no- 


thing that merits the name of peace, enjoy- 


ment, or ſatisfaction in this. 
Thus I have endeavoured to illuſtrate 01 


evidence the truth in the text, by ſhewing 


you, from what in himſelf the good man's 


peculiar ſatisfaction or felicity reſults. I have 
only time for one reflef&tion. That is, 


That real happineſs is an 77ward thing. 
This all muſt and do confeſs at times. And 
yet how few act as if they knew any thing of 


the matter? External circumſtances may con- 
tribute toward it: but all their contributions 
thereof, depend upon the diſpoſition and frame 
of the mind itſelf. That is the ſeat of enjoy- 


ment. Yet who comparatively have any ſenſe of 
it; or if they have, take any meaſures correſ- 


ponding to it? Whatever the ſtock of outward 


comforts may be, a creature may be inexpreſſi- 
bly miſerable, from the irregularity of its in- 
clinations; from inordinate miſplaced affec- 
tions ; or purely from the reflections of the 
mind. 4 * not reliſh or enjoy any thing of 


it; 
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it; and in that caſe, where is the happineſs ? SRRM. 
All the objective glories, all the privileges and X. 
| views the ſoul could have in heaven itſelf, —— 
would never render it a ſtate of bliſs, whilſt it 
was unſatisfied with itſelf, or deſtitute of an 
inward order, regularity, and peace. All cir- 
cumſtances and places are as the ſtate of the 
mind is: that conſtitutes heaven and hell, 
thoſe wide extreams : the foundation, aye, tage 
ſenſations, of both, reſult chiefly from _ 
My mind is beyond every thing elſe myſelf: as, 
that is therefore in reſpe& of peace and wins: 
quillity, I am happy or miſerable. 

What then can be more worthy of us, or of 
equal importance to us, than, with real deſign 
and diligence, to apply ourſelves to eſtabliſh 
an 7nward harmony and peace, which natural- 
ly ariſes from a ſelf- approving integrity? And 
what in all the world can be a compenſation 
for the loſs of an inward ſatisfaction? Of all 
| other things then religion is the greateſt friend; 
nay, I will add, it is the only way, to happi- 
neſs. If we knew where it lay, or conſidered 
in what it conſiſted, we ſhould never expect 
to attain it by any other means. Every thing 
that compoſes the good man's character, con- 
tributes to his felicity. It all centers in the 
= promoting a right and good diſpoſition of the 

mind, in which bleſſedneſs is included; and 
from 


© 
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Ss RM. from whence it reſults. The power of religion 
X. on the heart and life is its aFual reward, We 
— can never be ſatisfied with and from ourſelves 


by any other means. And fince we Carry aur. 
ſelves about with us wherever we g, it is of 
all things incumbent upon us to be in reputa- 
tion with Java, and upon good terms of 
bome. 
Oh ! that what hath been faid, may but 
| eſtabliſh and raiſe our eſtimate of a religiuu 
character, and a religious life! that we may 
feel an ambition to make it ours It is life, it 
is peace: it is the trueſt and higheſt ſelf- enjoy- 
ment: it is heaven brought down into the foul 
at preſent: and it is a pledge and preparation 
for, an earneſt of, and title to, everlaſting life 
and peace ; promiſed by God ; purchaſed by 
Chriſt ; and a foundation for our rejoycing, un- 
der every circumſtance, in the hope and proſ- 


in of it, 


* SERMON 


Happineſs from good Affections. 


x Jour iv. 16. 
Gd is love; and he that dwelleth i in love 


duelleth in God and God in him. 


the goſpel 
ha ppineſs, ſuch as we ſeek and need, can only © 
be found in and from our own minds. In this, 
the guides of reaſon and revelation, which as 


men or Chriſtians we are directed to follow. 


concur. Nor can we, by all our arts or wiſhes, 
ever find out any other ſeat or ſource of hap- 


pineſs, or extract it from any external circum- 
Vor. I. T ſtances. 
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F we conſult our own impartial 8 or n 
of Chriſt, we are aſſured that XI. 
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SER NM. ſtances. Not but, as I have allowed, the 
XI. good things of this life, or ſuch as immedi: 
Os ately relate to the good ſtate of the body, and 
are accommodations for our paſſage through 
this, world, contribute conſiderably to our pre- 
ſent felicity. But whatever they may be for 
degree, they are real enjoyments only accord- 
ing to the ſtate of the mind, as that is diſpoſed 
to reliſh and taſte them : the pleaſures and 
ſatisfactions flowing immediately from the 
mind, have a much greater influence upon our 
happineſs in general, than thoſe which are 
communicated from external advantages: and 
therefore the reality and degree of our preſent 
happineſs, depends much more upon what we 
are Within, than upon our outward condition. 
And this can never be over-ruled by. us, be- 
cauſe it is the ordination and appointment of 
our Great Former ; and it can never be diſput- 
ed by a Chriſtian, who attends to his divine 
Maſter and Inſtructor. Now the mind may be 
conſidered as the chief ſource of felicity, or as 
miniſtring thereto beyond any thing, yea every 
thing elſe put together, in theſe four views: 
in, its furniture; its dif poſition ; its reflec- 
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tions ; and its proſpects. I have already conſi- 8 
dered it with reſpect to its furniture; or as it 1 5 
is under the influence of good principles : two 33 
of which (in my laſt diſcourſe) I ſingled out as = 


ſpecimens; 5 


2 
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ſpecimens; viz. that of a Providence; and SE RNA. 
that of a future, and infinitely more perfect XI. 
ſtate of exiſtence. — 


I proceed now more particularly to conſider 


| the mind as the ſource of happineſs from its 


diſpofition. And I think the words I have 
choſen are, in their original deſign, A juſt foun- 
dation for the proſecution of my intention. 


In order to ſubſerve my deſign, I ſhall, 


I. Conſider the qualification or character here 
ſpecified, The dwelling in love.” 


| IL What is here declared of ſuch, © © they 


dwell or abide in God, and God in them,” 
Lt us then, 


I. Attend to the qualification or r character 
here ſpecified: The dwelling in love.“ 

When we ſpeak of the 4. Hpoft tion of the 
mind, I think we always mean its affe&ons : 
and we pronounce the diſpoſition to be good or 


bad, according to the affections that prevail, 


and govern. To thoſe who have ſtudied hu- 


man nature, or who have with any care at- 


tended to the make of their own minds, and 
the workings of their own hearts, nothing 
is more obvious, than that the affection of love 
is a commanding, radical, one. Where it pre- 
vails it hath a ſovereign ſway ; and when it is 
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SERM. of a divine and excellent kind, as that the text 
XI. ſpeaks of evidently is, it is as the root and 
= ſource of all kind and good affections with re- 
ſpect to the object it is placed upon, as far as 
that object is capable of receiving any thing 
from their exerciſe. The love which the Apo- 
ſtle is inculcating throughout this epiſtle, is 
evidently that which our bleſſed Lord tiles, the 
ſecond commandment for dignity and import. 
ance; and which he almoſt equals to the love 
of God himſelf; and that is, © the love of 
our fellow-creatures.” Matt. xxii. 39. He in- 
fiſts upon it as the principle of all the kind 
and good affections; and as the ſource of all 
ſuitable behaviour, towards them. Where 
that is really, and as it ought to be, it will in- 
troduce ſuch a general diſpoſition into the 
; mind, as that all kind and good acts will natu- 
bi rally flow from thence, as water from its foun- 
tam. 
The Apoſtle Paul hath enumerated the affec- 
tions I am ſpeaking of, Col. iii. 12, 13. Put 
on (faith he) as the elect of God; that is, as 
he directly explains the word, as becomes 
thoſe who are, holy or ſeparated from the 
world and beloved of God, bowels of mercy or 
compaſſions, kindneſs or bounty, humbleneſs f Ane 
mind or condeſcenſion in doing good, meekneſs, W that 
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| forgiving one another: and in verſe 14 he 8 


adds, And above, or rather upon, all theſe, 


put on charity or love, which is the bond 
perfectneſs, or the molt perfect bond or tie 


for the ſecuring thoſe good diſpoſitions, as it is 


in its own nature the root and ſpring of all. 


8 See to it eſpecially, that your love to 


« others be an habitual prevailing principle; 
« and it will produce all that train of good 
« affections towards them; and will naturally 
« lead you to diſplay them in all their proper 


| « fruits” And this is certainly the caſe : for 
all the ſeveral affections required towards our 
fellow-creatures, with the ſeveral acts that flow 


from them, are but love diverſjfied, ſet in differ- 
ent lights, and working according to the differ- 
ent circumſtances of the object. Thus, bene- 


volence, or good will, is love in its principle, 


or the general diſpoſition to contribute to the 


| happineſs of others. Compaſſion, mercy, or 
pity, is but the affection of love to them, as 


they are unhappy, or in a ſuffering ſtate. For- 
bearance and forgiveneſs is the ſame, as they 
have offended and provoked us. Kindneſs or 


bounty, is but the liberal exerciſe of love to- 


wards them as they are indigent and 7cce//itors, 
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ERM. 


XI. 


* 


And thus are we to conceive of that glorious, 


that rapturous deſcription the text gives us of 


God, «© that he is love,” which the Apoſtle 


T4 brings 
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- > Happineſs from good Aﬀettions. 
SrxM. brings as the pattern and motive to ours to- 
XI. wards our fellow-creatures. By this we are 


>> aſured, that he eſſentially and invariably wills 


the diffuſing of happineſs amongſt his crea- 
tures, according to their different capacities 
and circumſtances, as his wiſdom ſhall judge 
fit. And it is from this inward principle of 
love and good-will to mankind, if I may ſo 
expreſs it, in him, as exerciſed towards his 
creatures according to their different circum- 
tances, that he is ſtiled merciful and compaſ- 
ſionate, good and kind, patient and long-ſuf- 
fering. Theſe are all comprized in this term; 
they are all aſſured to us, in our being aſſured 
that he is love: for they are but love diverſified 
and diſplayed, according to the need and cir- 
cumſtances of his creatures. So that by the 
love required of us in the text, we are to un- 
derſtand not any /ngle fruit or branch thereaf, 
let it be what it will, as ſeparated from the 
reſt; but the coole of that good diſpoſition ; or 
the whole train of kind and good affections, of 


which the human heart is capable towards our 
fellow- creatures, which evidently ſpring from 


love. 


But what are we to e by d weling 
or as the word is often tranſlated, abiding in 
love ? Now I think theſe three things will go 
near to take in the whole of it; viz. © It is 


8 iin 


— 
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& prevailing and governing within: it is active 8ERM. 
« and operative as to effects: and it is uni- XI. 
« verſally extenſive.” If the expreſſion ſhould 
imply more, 1 th — it cannot _— leſs, than 
. 
To begin, 
1. The dwelling in love implies, its preva- 
lency and govern ment within: : its habitual and 
powerful influence. 
| As this deſcribes a general 1920 7 [poſit Hon of 
the mind, it beſpeaks love to be the complection 
of the heart,” in oppoſition to accidental moods 
or fits. What a perſon may feel by chance, or 
what may be occafionally excited in the breaſt 
from ſome uncommon and moving circum- 
ſtances, doth not by any means come up there- 
to. No; the dwelling in love requires plainly, 
that it be the very frame and element of the 
mind ; the conſtant pulſe of the heart ; * 
very temper of the ſoul. Where chere is 2 
natural goodneſs and {ſweetneſs of temper, a 
| conſtitutional diſpoſition to kindneſs and bene- 
volence, as there is in ſome, it is an excellent 
ſtock upon which to graft the virtuous diſpoſi- Bl 
tion I am ſpeaking of: but that doth not 1 
amount thereto. It beſpeaks a better foun- 1 
dation than meer nature. It implies a rational 1 
habit, a religious principle: an habitual incli- 
nation of the heart, ariſing from the diſcerned 
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SERM. excellency of the thing, and a ſenſe of * 


to God. 


ft makes a very wide een! in ache worth 


of our acts, in reſpect of their acceptance with 


God, and of their conſtancy too, as they pro. 


ceed from real principle, and from an anſwer- 
able temper of ſoul. For we know © that if we 


give all our goods to feed the poor, and yet 


have not charity, or a real principle of love to 


our neighbour, it ſhall profit us nothing.” 1 
Cor. xiii. 3. It is the inward diſpoſition that 


we are chiefly to look to, as it is that which 


God principally regards. 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
Where there is moſt of this good diſpoſition 
of mind, there will be ſome degrees of counter 
affections :; but the delling in love beſpeaks its 
triumph over thoſe affections, that are contrary 


to it, and deſtructive of it. And ſince there 
are ſeveral things oftentimes found in our fel- 
low-creatures, that may damp and check our 


good diſpoſition towards them, ſuch as obſtina- 
cy, ingratitude, and various abuſes of kindnels 
ſhewn them, ſo the inward prevalency, and 


government of the good affections in ourſelves 
may be diſcerned, by our readineſs to cover, 


and to throw a veil over thoſe things where it 
can be done; by hoping as well as ever we can; 


putting the moſt candid interpretation upon 


them that they will bear ; and by the wrong 


22 — SS 


1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6, 7. 
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ments, as what we ſhould be glad to Wy 
2. The dwelling in love im plies, the ſtated 


and habitual exerciſe of thoſe acts, which ſuch 
a 6 Giſpalition leads to, as far as the ability an- 


ſwers to the opportunities we have for it. 


Out of an heart, under the power and pre- 


valency of good affections, will proceed all the 
kind offices of bounty, mercy, forbearance and 


forgiveneſs. Good inclinations and w1ſhes, ter- 


minating in themſelves, can never amount to 
the diſpoſition the text deſcribes, 
deſcribes a life, as well as a mind: acts and 
expreſſions, correſponding in their nature and 
conſtancy to the prevalency of the inward affec- 
tion. As there muſt be the internal principle 
of love, in order to give a value to the ads, 
and to ſecure the uniformity and fleadineſs of 
their exerciſe, there muſt be alſo external ex- 
pręſſions to evidence the reality of the principle. 
If there be the good diſpoſition, the kind affec- 
tions, they muſt and will appear: they can be 
no ſecret to others, nor be confined to the 
breaſt, or the tongue of the poſſeſſor, where 
they are in ſincerity. They will diſcover them- 
ſelves; and naturally work towards the pro- 


moting the real welfare and happineſs of 
others, as there is ability and opportunity: 
yea, they will /ec& opportunity for it, by al- 


laying 


No: that 
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of our love towards them under difcourage- SRM. 
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-SERM. laying others griefs ; ; mitigating their Pains, 
XI. ſupplying their neceſſities; directing under 
S——— doubts; hel ping out of difficulties ; prevent- 


ing diſtreſſes; encouraging and reviving under 
def; Pondencies ; ſtooping to any office or capa- 


city, which the real benefit of others makes 


neceſſary, if by that means it may be fubſery- 
ed. © By love we ſhall thus ſerve one another,” 


Gal. v. 13. 


There may be ſome of our fellow-creatures | 


whoſe happineſs can receive no addition by our 
means; to whom we can contribute nothing : 
but even here the mind that dwells in love, 


the heart that is filled with its train of affec- 
tions, is ready for it when opportunity offers. 


One way or another it operates. If through per- 
verſeneſs, and a reſolution to be undone, in 


ſome, it is ob/trufed in the indulging itſelf, it 
works by grief: if it is ſuperſeded by the happi- 
neſs which others enjoy, it works by rejoicing 
in it. Rom. xi. 15. The good diſpoſition of 


ſuch a one may indeed exceed his power: but 
then his as, and the evidences of his good affec- 
tion, will be equal to his power. He cannot put 


himſelf off with ſaying to the deſtitute, © depart 


in peace, or with a © he ye cloathed or fill- 


ed,” but if he hath, he g/ves ſuch things as 


they need, as prudence directs. Jam. ii. 15, 16. 


Surely none did more traly dwell in love, than 
leu 
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Teſus the Saviour did ; and I think no paſlage * 
more ſtrongly repreſents him in that light, than XI. 
that which deſcribes him. going about doing 


| good.” Acts x. 38. It was neceflary on the ac- 
count of his undertaking that he ſhould appear 
in a very humble circumſtance: but though he 
E had not ſilver and gold to diſtribute, yet ſuch 
as he had, he gave moſt freely: he poured in- 
ſtruction into the mind, and gave fight, and 
eaſe, and health to the body. By theſe his ex- 
emplary acts, let us judge of the gies of 
our own diſpoſition. = 
3. The dwelling in love implies the uni ver- 
| ſalty and extenfroeneſs both of the affe@tion, and 
its natural operations. 
It plainly and ſtrongly intimates, the heart 
| ſhould never be diveſted of the affection; nor 
| the mind ever be under the power of ther 
comple&ion. The hating or the bearing 21 
will to any, the doing them any harm or miſ- 


chief with defign, or from ill will, is abſolutely 


| inconſiſtent with the dwelling in love. This 
| abſolutely condemns all bi gotry, party ſpirit 
and prejudice, upon the account of different 
| ſentiments in religion; which, to the ſurprize 
of every one who knows the goſpel of Chriſt, 
| hath not only been the occaſion of the worſt, 
| and moſt degenerate diſpoſition, but hath been 
{ thought a juf7 able cauſe too, and to carry 
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284 Happineſs from good Affections. 
" SERM. a vindication of it in itſelf, But certainly the 
XI. dwelling in love towards others, can never be 
S—— reconciled with dwelling in hatred towards 
them : the text requires that our love to al 
mankind riſe to a ſincere good-will and defire of 
their welfare: or otherwiſe I cannot ſee what 
argument or motive there can be in that amia- 
ble repreſentation of the bleſſed God, that he 
is love itſelf: and that repreſentation of God 
is certainly brought as a motive to, yea as the 
pattern of our love to our fellow-creatures. 
Now as to God, we know that his love and 
kindneſs extends 7 the whole world; © the 
earth is full of his goodneſs : and he cauſeth his 
fun to ſhine on the evil and the good, and ſend- 
eth his rain on the jaſt and the unjuſt. Matt. 
v. 45. Thus extenſively and wniverſally may 
and ought our good affections or benevolence 
to work, if we would dwell in love, and 
thereby evidence we are the children of our 
| heavenly father, who is love, whoſe good will 
Ll is abſolutely univerſal. But the actual expreſſions 
l of thoſe affections are anavoidably more limited: 
but not by any means to the degree that ſome, 
who call themſelves Chriſtians, reſtrain them. 
Our maſter hath by a very plain ſimilitude 
told us, who are the objects of our love; and 
how far we ſhould extend the exerciſes of it. 
Luke x. 275 &c, And nothing can be more 
certain, 
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certain, if he is a judge, than that we are not to SERM. 


285 


look upon thoſe only to have a claim thereto, XI. 


ment, and party with ourſelves; but that 4 
are entitled thereto who ſtand in need of our 


aſſiſtance, and towards whom we have an op- 
| portunity and ability of exerciſing a kind affec- 
tion. And ſince he hath ſet aſide all narrow 


and ſelfiſh diſtinctions, appointing us to look 
upon all as our neighbours and brethren, he 


hath thereby enjoined us to dwell in love; and : 
told us when we do ſo, even when we have 


ſincere deſires, and bear hearty good-will to 


the welfare of God's whole rational creation. 


One would think that our Lord had ſufficient- 
ly eſtabliſhed and guarded the duty of wnzverſal 


love, when he has expreſly made it our duty 


| to forgive, yea to love our very enemies, for 
whom he has demanded all the expreſſions of 
it, that the nature and the reaſon of the thing 


will admit. It is true, his Apoſtle, when 
recommending a. beneficent love 70 all, directs 
us to make a diſtinction, and to give the pre- 


ference to the houſhold of faith, or to Chriſt- 


ians, before jews or heathens. Gal. vi. 10. 


* As we have opportunity, faith he, let us do 


good unto all men, eſpecially to them that are of 


the houſhold of faith.” In this apoſtolical di- 
rection, ſome circumſtances, I think, are jup- 


who are of the ſame nation, religion, ſenti- 
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Hoppingſe from good Affection: 


Senn. poſed; which ſhould be taken into the caſe 
XI. It is ſappoſed, that our ability may be ſo limited, 
ss that we cannot be actually beneficent to all: 


that the Chriſtians in the Apoſtles days were 


hated by others, and therefore could expect 


inſtance of beneficence from them: and that 


by their very chriſtianity, they were cut of 


from all indirect ways of helping themſelves; 
or from thoſe methods of relief, which were 


 Snconfiſtent: with the preſcriptions that their 


maſter had laid down. For theſe reaſons, the 
preference of love and beneficence, that the 
Apoſtle requited to be given to Chriſtians, was 
very fit and juſt, and it is fo ill: but this pre- 


ference was no permiſſion, much leſs a pre- 


| fertption, for the with-holding or with-draw- 


ing our love and affection from others : and, 
leaſt it ſhould be made a pretence for it, the 


Apoſtle at the ſame time expreſly reguores ſin- 


rs and hearty good-will to all. 
This, I think, is the difviition deſcribed in 
the text by dwelling in love : and thus may it 


be fummed up. It implies ce A mind 2 


= 


0 


ally influenced by all the kind and good 
ec affections towards the welfare and happi- 
« neſs of mankind ; exerted in a ſtated and 
« choſen manner to all, as far as our oppor- 
« tunity or ability will extend, as reaſon and 
the goſpel of Chriſt ſhall direct, and their 
circum- 


A 
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« circumſtances require.” This brings me to Sun M. 


the ſecond general head, viz. 


II. What is here declared of ſuch a one. — 


The Apoſtle ſaith, ſuch a one dwells i in God, and 
God in him, _ 

The expreſſion is very ftrong and in the 
general, I think, ſignifies a ſpecial union be- 
| tween God and ſuch a one, an union of friend- 
| ſhip and enjoyment. But, more particularly, 
I think it imports and aſſures © the peculiar _ 
| © favour of God to ſuch and delight in them, 
| © manifeſted by thoſe bleſſed effects, as are 
| ©. thepeculiar advantage of thoſe who dwell in 
„ love.” Such are near to God, and have him 
near to them. It intimates the ſpecial privilege 
and happineſs of thoſe who dwell in love: they 
| from thence receive and enjoy what is peculiar 

to themſelves in a way of natural conſequence, 
| and of gracious reward. I ſhall not confine my- 
| felf to the import of this particular expreſſion, 
| but, agreeable to the general deſign of it, ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew you, that the prevalency and 
government of kind and good affections to our 
fellow-creatures, greatly contributes to the feli- 
city of that ſoul where they refide. This can 
| never be diſputed by a Chriſtian, who is, by 
| his very character, obliged to be determined by 
| Chriſt, And it is worth our regards ; as he 
came to bleſs the world, he opens his commiſ- 

| ſion 
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Happineſs ie good Aﬀetions 


Sams: ſion as an inſtructor of mankind, by ſettling 


the notion of true happineſs : a branch of 


— knowledge this was, the world ſadly needed; 


and was the very firſt thing neceſlary to he 
known in order to the attainment of it. Now 
where doth our divine maſter place it ? why, 
_ evidently in the d:ſpo/ition of the mind. Matt, v. 
3, &c. Here we may find it, but 20 where elſe; 
it is as we are in this reſpect, that we are hap- 
Py both here and hereafter. Now as he hath 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed this general truth, let us 
more particularly ſee how, the. diſpoſition of 
love and goodneſs | ai the Happineſs of 
this preſent life. 
1. By the prevalency of ſuch affections, 
or from ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, we are 
Freed from thoſe that are moſt for menting and 
diſquieting : and for that reaſon they may 
be very juſtly ſaid to miniſter to our happi- 
neſs. 

Now where benevolence, compaſſion, meek- 
neſs, kindneſs, and ſuch like affections rule, 
they of courſe exclude their contraries, ſuch as 
envy, wrath, malice, ill-will, hatred, and re- 
venge: things that carry pain and tor ment in 
in their very ideas, and from which all expe- 
rience tells us, uneaſineſs is inſeparable. They 
are not only the ſlain or blemiſh, but the miſery 


of a rational nature. They are ex treamly dif- 
qul jeting 
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quieting to the mind in their very devices, in the SER N. 
very accompliſhment of their ends, and in the XI. 
reflections of the mind upon them. They are act 
ever accompanied with a fermentation and tu- 
mult in the breaſt where they reſide ; and gene- 
rally thoſe who exerciſe them, ſuffer more than 
thoſe they are exerciſed upon. It is not in the 
power of the world to render that perſon happy 

in whom zheſe affections prevail: he carries his 
torment about with him ; he preys upon him- 

ſelf. The mind under their power can no 
more poſſeſs or enjoy itſelf, than the ſea can be 
ſtill when the wind blows a ſtorm : and to 
carry on the ſimilitude, as the ſea continues to 
roar and ſwell a conſiderable time after the 
ſtorm hath ceaſed, ſo the mind that hath been 
agitated by ill affections, continues in a very 
reſtleſs diſturbed ſtate, even after their violence 

is over. Now as love, with its own train of 
affections, is directly contrary to theſe, ſo 
where that prevails theſe cannot. Its very na- 

ture 1s to clear the mind, as far as it reigns 
within, of what galls and chafes it, and throws 

the inward frame into a diſorder. And this way 

the dwelling in love muſt conſiderably promote 

our happineſs, as it preſerves us from what is 
moſt baneful to it, and what muſt ever keep 

us ſtrangers to peace and reſt, 
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Happ. neſs from good Ahecti ans. 
2. Kind and good affections direfth and 


XI. immediately ſubſerve our felicity, and yield us 
EL conſiderable ſatisfaction, as their natural effec 


To with well 7o all, to be ready to do good 


to all, to rejoice in every one's happineſs, to be 


tender of every one's peace—what is this, but 


| a ſtate of mind the moſt eaſy, full of calm, 


and accompanied with great {elf-enjoyment? 


Each of theſe carry peace and pleaſure in 
them: when united as in the prevalency of 


their common principle love, they become a 


fiveetneſs of diſpoſition, miniſtring greater bene- 


fit to the poſſeſſor, than to others towards 
whom it is exerciſed. That bleſſedneſs is found 


in proportion to love may be ſtrongly evi- 


denced from hence, that where Joe is in per- 


fection, as in heaven, happineſs is fo too. Were 
any one, who lives under the ſtated influence 


of the kind affections, or dwells in love, to be 


appealed to, as to what immediately follows 
the relieving of another's ſorrows, the reſtoring 
peace to a troubled breaſt, and imparting ſup- 
plies under preſſing want, I am perſuaded 7 


a perſon they would declare, it was one of the 
pureſt and moſt exquiſite ſatisfactions they ever 
felt. Nay, may we not appeal to thoſe who 
are comparatively ſtrangers to love? whether, 


when _ have been accidentally prevailed 


upon 
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upon to refreſh thoſe who were ready to pe- SERM. 
riſh, or to miniſter any important kindneſs to XI. 
a fellow creature, whether, I ſay, nature did — ones 


not reward them with a diviner pleaſure, than 


their ſordid ſelfiſhneſs did ever miniſter ? The 


heart under the influence of love ſhares the 


happineſs of every perſon, known to be happy: 
it partakes of their bleſſings; it taſtes and 


feels their joys; heir comforts are its own, 
without taking from them. The ſhines of Pro- 


vidence upon its fellow creatures, are in a good 


degree ſhines upon itſelf. It is its own delight 


to ſee others happy ; and every ſymptom there- 


of a perſonal ſatisfaction. Thus is it the natural 
property and privilege of love, not only to re- 
joice 20th others, but as they do rejoice. We 
may probably, from ſome circumſtances, find it 
:rkſome and matter of reluctancy, to exerciſe 
theſe affections towards others: we may have 


been ſo ill treated, that we cannot do it with- 
out the greateſt ſtruggle in ourſelves : but 


certain it is, that every ſucceſsful reſolution 
for the acting a kind and good part, under 
great temptations to the contrary from others, 
brings a rich return of pleaſure, a ſatisfaction 


fully recompenſing the pains with ourſelves 


which the exerciſe of love might colt us. 
Further; theſe kind and good affections di- 
refily ſubſerve our happineſs, as they procure 
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SERM. our ſecurity and comfort as to the world about 


Happineſs from good Aﬀettions. 


XI. us. Who, that hath not exchanged the brute 
= for the man, can hurt or injure that creature, 


who breathes good-will to all about it? That 
is ready to do any kind office in its power? 

That ſympathiſes with every diſtreſſed fellow 
creature? To whom it would be a joy to /ighten 
their burdens, and a greater ſtill to remove 
them? Doth not a perſon in whom benevo- 
lence, compaſſion, and tenderneſs reign, by 


that very means raiſe to himſelf friends, and ſe- 


cure the exerciſe of the ſame affections forhim- 
ſelf, as he ſtands in need of them? He that is 
meek and peaceable, who ſhews himſelf friend- 
ly 70 others, lays a good foundation for Ji ving in 


peace and friendſhip with others, and receiving 


good turns from them, Prov. xviii. 24. It is ſo 
in the ordinary courſe of things, as well as the 


reward that Providence may appoint. 1 Pet. iii. 


10, 11. In ſhort, by dwelling in love, we pre- 


vent tumults without, and within too ; and 
are ſure to ſuffer much leſs from other peoples 


paſſions, or our own. By this means life flows 
much more comfortably ; enjoyment hath 
much fewer allays ; and pleaſures are N 
multiplied. 


It muſt be owned indeed, that this good 


| diſpoſition hath 1475 pains ariſing from itſelf. 
The various ſcenes of calamity and diſtreſs con- 
—— 
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tinually preſented, reſulting from the folly and SERM. 

wickedneſs of mankind ; from whence we ſee XI. 

them ſuffering much, and juſtly apprehend — 

them in danger of infinitely more, raiſes in a 
generous and pious mind a real compaſſion; 
the very eſſence of which is, a weeping with 
them that weep. Sympathy implies ſorrow: 

and this muſt ſtill be the greater from the noble 
inclinations which love inſpires, of extricating 
and preſerving others from their unhappy cir- 

cumſtances, when from the limitedneſs of our 
power, or from the perplexed circumftances 
of others, we cannot gratiſy thoſe inclinations; 
which is often the caſe. From hence our ſym- 
pathy and compaſſion towards the unhappineſs 
of others, will naturally involve us in ſome ſhare 
with them. But till, theſe pains and difap- 
pointments are not like others, turning 2p 
ourſelves in vexation and torture: the wounds 
theſe Kind affections give, are not thoſe of an 
enemy. No; the uneaſineſs that the mind ſuſ- 
tains from hence is not without its ſarigfaction. 

I believe I ſhould not paint beyond the life, if ; 

I faid, © that the wneafineſſes ariſing from our 

* good inclinations towards others, under an 

ce inability of gratifying them, are accom- 

„ panied with a pleaſure, beyond all that 
« ſelfiſhneſs can boaſt of.” There is a ſolid 
ſatisfaction, in compaſ/i onating thoſe whom we 
U 3 cannat 
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SERM. cannot reheve ; in wiſhing well to thoſe we cans 
XI. not do awell for; and in loving thoſe we cannot 
ih our love to. Such a diſpoſition will not 
ſuffer the mind it belongs to, in any caſe, to 
go unrewarded. But this brings me to a 
3. Thele good affections very much promote 
our felicity, from a conſcrouſneſs of our poſſeſſing 
them: from hence they yield a great 88985 
of ſatisfaction. 
' | Every one knows, ſome to their coſt, that 
| the human mind can turn in upon itſelf, as 
well as diſcern objects without; and take a 
view and eſtimate of itſelf, which is naturally 
accompanied with the moſt ſignificant appro- 
bation or condemnation, as it finds good or evil 
in itſelf. The human mind cannot but ad- 
mire the affections and diſpoſition I am ſpeak- 
ing of, though they were only a Suppoſed cha- 
racter. How much greater an entertainment 
and delight muſt it yield a perſon, to ſee theſe 
to be the complection of his own heart, the 
N features of his own mind, and to feel the gene- 
: rous inclinations of love and goodneſs towards 
mankind within himſelf ? Muſt not the pleaſure 
be renewed by every reflection upon the happy 
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temper; and upon what is done through its in- ; di 
| fluence? For, the conſciouſneſs of our being be- I W. 
nefactors to mankind, is the nobleſt recom- | 12 


pence we have in this world for being ſo. 
When 
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When, upon ſerious reflection, it is diſcerned SERNI. 
that our ow- diſpoſition is that of love and XI. 
goodneſs; it is a conſtant ſource of pleaſure 
from a ſelf- approbation: the pleaſing ſpecta- 
cle miniſters an humble delight in ourſelves, 
and a reliſh of our being: we perceive from 
hence an internal dignity and worth; and this 
promotes a ſelf-enjoyment. But the fatisfac- 
tion is much heightened, when it is conſidered 
as a reſemblance, though a very imperfect 
one, of our glorious pattern. When the foul _ 
diſcerns an agreement betwixt its own derived 
| excellencies, and its perfect original : when it 
can fay, and ſay truly, © God is love; and fo 
© in my meaſure am I. His bounty is diffuſed 
far and wide; ſo is ine according to my 
poor ability. He delighteth to exerciſe lov- 
© ing-kindneſs, mercy, and compaſſion, in the 
« earth ; and herein are my pleaſures, or I 
have none. He is kind and good to all, even 
© to the unthankful and evil; my breaſt works 
with kindneſs towards his whole rational 
* creation, and I tender the happineſs of my 
« fellow-creatures as my own. Nowy muſt 
not this comparative view of a perſon's own 
diſpoſition, as dwelling in love, be attended 
with an encreaſed ſatisfaction? when it is not 
only viewed as good in itſelf, but reflected 
upon allo : as a reſemblance of the moſt perfect 
U4 Being, 
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Sen. Being, in the moſt lovely part of his own na- 


ture? For from hence may it not aſſure itſelf 


—— that ſuch affections of the heart are as accep- 


table to God, as they are approved by the 
mind? He whoſe name is love; who deſires 


to be known to his creatures thereby; who per- 


petually exerciſes it, and repreſents it to us as 
his pleaſure ſo to do, cannot but be pleaſed to 
ſee his own reſemblance in his creatures, in an 
article which is peculiarly deſcriptive of him- 
ſelf; and irom thence, is the divine impreſſion 


upon our minds, a folid evidence of our glorious 
relation and our high deſcent. His own na- 
ture is an eternal ſecurity, for his approbation of 
an heart inſpired with this ſacred flame: and 


hereupon a thorough conſciouſneſs, that this 
of love and goodneſs is the very make, com- 


poſition, and employment of ours, may juſtly 
yield us ſolid ſatisfaction and delight. 


There are ſome other things, with the ap- 


plication, which I muſt defer to the next time. 


For the preſent, I would only defire, that, 
from what hath been offered, we would judge 
of our own attainments in this divine and hea- 


venly diſpoſition. No one who knows any 
thing of Chriſtianity, or the goſpel of Chriſt, 
but will allow, that Ive hath a very eminent 


place, and is of high account in his religion: : 


for our Great Maſter himſelf hath ſummed it 
UP 
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up in the love of God and of our neighbour; SERM. 
and his inſpired Apoſtle expreſly declares, that XI. 
our Chriſtianity is eſſentially defective, whatever 
extraordinary gifts and powers we poſſeſs, or 
whatever extraordinary acts of zeal we may 
expreſs for our religion, if love is wanting. 
1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2, 3. In that caſe we are no- 
thing, we have nothing, as Chriſtians, or in re- 
ſpect of our Maſter's acknowledgement of us 
as his diſciples. But of that hereaſter. 
I have endeavoured to give you a general 
view of what the goſpel allows to be love to 
our neighbour, which is the ſecond great com- 
mandment, and what as ſuch it requires: and 
by that I would defire we would judge of our 
attainments in that grace, and the reality of 
it as a principle, as I hope it is juſt. And my 
| reaſons are: There are ſome have charged 
themſelves with the want of it, when they had 
| all the reaſon in the world to admit it as their 
own character, and to be thankful to God for 
it as the effect of his grace in them. As far 
as ever I could diſcern, the ground hereof hath 
been, that they have not felt that warmth of 
affection, thoſe emotions and ſenſations of pity 
and compaſſion under the known ſufferings of 
others, as ſome of warmer paſſions have done. 
But it is certain there may be a great deal of 
the virtue, where there is but little of the paſ- 
ſion of love: and this is in ſhort the caſe, 
05 ben 
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SERM. © When perſons from a ſenſe of Chriſt's au- 
XI. „ thority in his command, and of the neceſſity 
and excellency of the thing, ſtatedly act to- 
ce wards all their fellow-creatures according to 
< their ability and opportunity, as love to them 
would prompt and direct.“ If there is not 
the paſſion of love here, I am ſure there is the 
1 grace and virtue ; if there is not the ſtrong ſen- 
ſation, there is the real principle and the thing 
itſelf : and if ſuch can per/it uniformly in ſuch 
a behaviour, whilſt they have not the excite- 
ment of ſtrong affections, they may and they 
| ought to place the more to the account of con- 
ſcience towards God, to a principle of duty to 
him, and to take the comfort of their love 
| both to God and man. 
1 There are others who flatter Ge with 
| their love to their neighbour; and imagine they 
have a principle of love in their hearts, from 
| their feeling ſome emotion of pity towards 
| them under their ſufferings, whilſt it is not 
ſtrong enough to produce thoſe external expreſ- 
ons amidſt ſufficient ability, that real love 
3 would prompt and lead to, as naturally as 
| hunger and thirſt doth to eating and drinking, 
hut let ſuch fee] what they will in their own 
breaſt, reſpecting the happineſs and welfare of 


| others, it is but nature it is but conſtitution and Wi 
| inſtinct; it is no principle of love, if the ats WU 10 
| | e not thereto. This, as the Apoſtle | 


; | ſtiles 
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tiles it, is only loving in word and in tongue, SRM. 
but not in deed or in truth: for, who can XI. 
| have any real bowels of compaſſion, and bfr. 
hem ub; or not manifeſt them by ſuch a&ual 
ſervices and miniſtrations of kindneſs, as they 
are called to and capable of? 1 John ili. 17, 

I 18. Thus let us judge of ourſelves as to this 
important branch of our holy religion: for 
thus I think the goſpel of Chriſt, our Maſter 
and Teacher, hath taught us to judge, which 
we Chriſtians profeſs to own will be the rule 
of the final judgment. 
© To conclude: If we think to be happy 3 in 
E our wr day, without attending to divine pre- 
| ſcriptions, we ſhall but deceive ourſelves into 
miſery : for I think it is no ſtrain of our reaſon 

to allow, That God is wiſer than man, and 

cc hath a greater concern for our felicity than 

« we have for our own.” Let us fancy what 

we pleaſe, but happy we cannot be, buf from 

the good difpoſition of our minds, and the kind 

affection of our hearts. May that God, who is 
love itſelf, bring us all to a greater reſemblance 
of himſelf in this amiable perfection of his 
adorable nature! that whilſt we are in the body, 

we may come nearer to himſelf in goodneſs and 

bleſſedneſs ; and thereby be naturalized to that 


world, which; is the very region and element of 
love. 
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3 . -Ood is hoe; and he that dwelleth i in Ive 
dwelleth i in God and Goa in him. 


R ASON and revelation, which are our * 

S guides as men and chriſtians, jointly aſ- XII. 

| ſure us, that the happineſs that we ſeek and.. 

| need, ariſes much more from the ſtate of our 

| own minds, than from any external circum- 

ſtances: much more from what we are within, 

than from what we have in reſpect of our out- 

ward condition. Now the mind may be con- 

lidered as the chief ſource of our felicity in 
| four 
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STR BI. four views: viz. in its furniture; its diſpoſition; 


XII. its reflections; and its proſpects. From theſe 


commandment,” 


words I have propoſed to conſider it as mini. 


tring eminently to our felicity, from its gad 
diſpoſition, or from the affections that previl 
therein, To that end J propoſed, 
I. To ſet before you the qualification or cha- 
racter here ſpecified, he ioellin g in love. 
Every one knows that the affection of love 
is a commanding one; where it prevails it hath 
a ſovereign ſway ; and where it is of a divine 


and excellent kind, as that in the text is, it is 
as the root and ſource of all kind and good 
affections, with reſpect to the object it is placed 


upon. The love the text ſpeaks of, is that 
which our bleſſed Lord ſtiles © the ſecond great 


think we are to underſtand, its prevalency and 


government within: its activity and operation 


as to effects: and the univerſality of its in- 
fluence. 


The ſecond thing I propoſed to conſider was, 
II. The declaration here made concerning 


ſuch; which is, that they dwell i n Goa, and Gul 


n 1 


This, as I apprehend, 11 a ſpecial 


union between God and ſuch : an union of 
friendſhip on his part, and of enjoyment on 
theirs. 


| N dipe 


that is the love of our fellow | 
creatures. By dwelling or abiding herein, I 


tions 
felic1 


diſqu 
a dit 
our 


fact 


tits c 
to c 
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theirs. Or more particularly, the peculiar SERM. 
favour of God to ſuch, and delight in them, XII. 
manifeſted by bliſsful effects, as the diſtin- — 
guiſhing advantage of thoſe who dwell | ©. 
love. 
But not confining uit to the port of 
de particular expreſſion, I propoſed, agreeable 
to their general deſign, to ſhow you, how 
much the prevalency of kind and good affec- 
tions to our fellow-creatures, contributes to the 
 & felicity of the preſent life. And—r. By ſuch a 
| diſpoſition of mind we are freed from the moſt 
| diſquieting and tormenting paſſiors.—2. Such 
a diſpoſition direfly and immediately ſubſerves 
our felicity; and yields us conſiderable ſatis- 
faction as its natural effect.— 3. Love, with 
is oyyn train of affections, very much miniſters 
| to our ſatisfaction and pleaſure, from the very 
| conſciouſneſs of our poſſeſſing them. Every 
reflection upon the happy temper, as our oe 
as the complection of our own hearts, and 
upon what is done through its influence, yields 
a very ſignificant ſelf-approbation : and the en- 
tertainment riſes greatly, when 1 K 1s viewed as 
a reſemblance of the moſt perfe& being, in 
the moſt lovely part of his nature. When the 
foul can with pleaſure dwell in the contempla- 
tion of itſelf, from its likeneſs to its great 
original and pattern, and find that prevailing 
in 
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Sem. in itſelf which is the tranſcending glory of 
XII. the divine mind, how doth its delight and fa. 


oe tisfaction grow from this * ve Nec on? 


Thus far I have enlarged. 
But I proceed now ; pea 
4. We have great reaſon to conclude that 
the prevalency of love, with the good affec- 
tions that flow from it, muſt contribute great- 
ly to our preſent felicity, from what we know 
of the happineſs of the moſt perfect beings. 
It is a ſelf-evident truth, and what the reaſon 
of all mankind has ever allowed, that a ſu- 
preme being is as much happier, as he is 
greater, than all others. The goſpel aſcribes 
ſuch a felicity to God, when it ſtiles him the 
bleſſed God, and the bleſſed potentate. 1 Tim. 


i. II, vi. 15. By this it intimates the tranſcen- 


dent pleaſure, ſatisfaction, and ſelf-enjoyment, 
of the ſupreme mind. It hath not indeed ex- 
pPreſiy told us, whence that bleſſedneſs immediate- 
 tyreſults. But as it hath repreſented him to us, 
as poſſeſſing every real perfection in the high- 


eſt degree, and at the ſame time hath aſſerted 


his abſolute underived felicity, it ſeems to lead 


us to the concluſion which our reaſon naturally 


draws, namely, < that he is the molt bleſſed, 


< as he is the moſt perfect being; or, that his 


te ſupreme happineſs reſults from the matchleſs 
Ws excellencies of his nature. 
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It is not for us to ſay, from ⁊obich of his ex- SERM. 
cellencies he enjoys the greateft ſatisfac- XII. 
tion: becauſe we are ſure, and let us ©. net 


remember it, that in the whole of his Provi- 


dence and government he acts in Perfect concert 


with them all. None of his attributes are exer- 


ciſed fingly and alone: but as he is in h:mſelf, 


perfectly righteous, wiſe, good, and faithful, 
ſo in every act of his, his ſeveral attributes are 
united, they are ever exerciſed in confunction, 


and in the moſt perfect harmony with one ano- 
ther. Nevertheleſs, revelation hath repreſented 


love and goodneſs, and the acts wherein they are 
manifeſted 70 us, beyond every other perfec- 
tion, as the peculiar ſources of ſatisfaction and 


enjoyment to the ſupreme mind. From whence 


are we not led to conclude, that in proportion 


to our reſemblance of God, more eſpecially in 
love, it would introduce us into a felicity 


reſembling his ?. Would not an univerſal good 
will to our fellow-creatures, and a propenſion 


of mind to do good to all, affoctate us with 
God, if I may fo expreſs it, in the bleſſedneſs 


of the diſpoſition, ſince we are directed to con- 
ceive of him, as deriving a fatisfaCtion to his 
all- perfect mind, from his own loving-kind- 


neſs and diffuſive goodneſs to the children of 
men ? If love and goodneſs abound moſt in 
the moſt happy beings, as we are ſure they do 

Vor. J. X in 
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SERM. in the bleſſed God, who is love itſelf; as they 
XII. did and do in the bleſſed Jeſus, who is again 
aud again deſcribed by love, and is u our 
compaſſionate high prieſt ; as they do in the 
angels, who are the happieſt order of created 

beings, and whoſe gladſome employment it is 

to miniſter to the benefit and happineſs of man- 
kind— If in theſe happieſt of beings, I ſay, love, 

moſt abounds, is it not an aſſurance to us, that 
an heart under its reigning power is peculiarly 

| in the way of bliſs, and of the pureſt felicity? 
4 Oh! how different would this life be from 
4 what we find it in reſpe& of happineſs, were 
this the region of love ? from that train of 
ſatisfactions and deli ghts, which Immediate 
flow from it, and from thoſe it gives us the 
proſpect and forctaſte of. This brings me to 
obſerve, 

5. Theſe good affections, implied in our 
dwelling in love, promote the happineſs of 
this life, as they naturalize the heart to heaven, 

and diſpoſe the mind eminently for a convert: 
therewith. 

To prevent your ſelf-deception, let what ! 

have ſuggeſted already be here kept in mind, 
that I am not ſpeaking merely of a natural good 
temper, or only of what we call a good-hu- Þ © * 
moured perſon, or of a love that is 50 of | 
nature's growth: but of a rational and religious | 
principle: 
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£ principle : of a love reſulting from a faith in Serm. 
the truths of Chriſtianity, a regard to the pre- XII. 
4 cents of it; exerciſed from a conſcience to- —— 
Vards God, or from a ſenſe of its indiſpenſable 
d 5 neceſſity, its intrinſick worth, and in order to 
the approving ourſelves to God. So the Apoſtle 
- © deſcribes the grace of charity. 1 Tims i. 5. 
| : Now I ſay, the dwelling in 2his love, or the 
prevalency of this principle of goodneſs | in the 
Z foul, naturalizes it to heaven. It is in a great 
degree an unknown ſtate at preſent. It doth 
not yet fully appear what we ſhall be; very 
probably becauſe our faculties at preſent could 
not fully apprehend the perfect diſcovery of it, 
> were it made; we could not fake in more than is 
3 : revealed. But this we now know, it is a region 
of love, where every kind affeQtion reigns 
thoſe, and none but thoſe : where their exerciſe 
will be an eminent part of our work, and of 
> our felicity too. For the Apoſtle aſſures us, that 
charity or love itſelf ſhall never fail. 1 Cor, 
iii. 8. There are ſome other graces that ac- 
] : company it in this world, and are of equal 
neceſſity af preſent : ſuch are faith and hope: 
but they ſhall be then ſuperſeded as uſeleſs, 
being calculated only for this ſtate of diſtance 
and want, and be exchanged for fight and en- 
f | © joyment. But love enters heaven with us, as 
| © whatis to be exerciſed in its full perfection 

7 X 2 there, 
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SERM, there. It is a conſiderable part of its bliſs, that 
XII. love reigns there. And certainly that which is 
one of the chief ingredients in the happineſs of 
that ſtate, muſt in its proportion be the happi- 
| neſs of this. Hereupon, the ſoul that knows 
moſt of love knows moſt of heaven: it hath 
the beſt notion of that bleſſedneſs, and hath the 
Arongeſt anti ctpations of it within itſelf. It is 
able more to realize it to itſelf : the ſtate and 
_ diſpoſition of ſuch a mind is a conſiderable aid 
to its faith of ſuch a ſtate, as it /efs it into fone 
of its joys : and as its faith in it is lively and 
ſtrong, its pleaſure muſt riſe. For from the 
fame cauſe, an hope of it reſults too. Its own 
complection being ſo much the ſame with the 
inhabitants of heaven, both diſpoſes and juſti- 
fies it in a prevailing expectation of an intereſt 
in it. Its own make tells it, it is related and 
allied thereto: that it is born from above; 
that that ſtate is more its country and climate 
than this: and from its reſemblance and affi- 
nity with the kindred members of that ſo- 
ciety in their ſpirit and employment, it may 
indulge the hope of its future admiſſion. it 
Further, there is nothing more natural me- di 
thinks to a ſoul under the reigning power of A 
in 
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love, than a familiar converſe with heaven, 
the frequent aſcent of the mind and heart thi- 
ther; from whence pleaſure, refreſhment, and 
ſatisfaction, 
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of gratifying 


Huppingſi from good Aﬀedtions. 


fatisfaction, is inſeparable. Having the aſſur- SERM. 
ance of a region of perfect love and goodneſs, III. 
where it may moſt liberally indulge its own 


temper ; Where every one it hath to do with 
will return as well as receive, the joy and hap- 
pineſs of each being the joy and happineſs of 


all: where the exerciſes of love that be- 
ſpeak any pain or uneaſineſs to the generous 
heart, ſuch as compaſſion, mercy, and pity, 


ſhall be ſet afide, by a pure complacency and 
delight in the unmixed happineſs and mutual 


| benevolence of all about it: having, I fay, the 
aſſurance of ſuch a ſtate as this, nothing is more 
natural, than for the ſoul that now dwells in 


love, to converſe much therewith. Its own pre- 


vailing bent and compleCtion leads it thither, 


for its own relief and pleaſure, under the diſ- 


cords, unfriendlineſs, malice, and curſed ſelfiſh- 


neſs of the world: under its aflictive inabi lity 


edneſs. To this region and element of love it 


naturally turns by frequent thought; thither 
it aſpires, as it is perfectly ſuited to its reigning 
diſpoſition : there it is as in its own element. 
And an heart thus in heaven experiences more 
inward ſatisfaction and real enjoyment, than 


the poſſeſſion of the earth could yield, 
X 3 To 
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its kind inclinations towards 
others, through their obſtinacy, folly, and wick- 
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Happineſs from good Afectiont. 
To cloſe this head. I believe it would be 


that ardency, as thoſe who ä in kind and 
good affections. 
There is ſo little in bis world to ſuit or 


oratify ſuch a mind and heart, as leaves it un- 
der a juſt indifferency towards it; and there is 


ſo much in the other, from the perfoRtion of 


love that circulates there, that it hath a ſtrong 


attraction. The near proſpect of ſuch a ſtate, 
when the heart is ſo eminently formed for its 


Immediate pleaſures, muſt draw very power- 


fully ; eſpecially, when, from the prevalency 


of what is very contrary and painful to love 


and goodneſs below, there is little or nothing 
to draw againlt 1 _ 


The ſum is this: the mind that dwells in 
love, or is under the governing influence of 
it, is naturaliſed to heaven. Such a one knows 
moſt of it; hath a very conſiderable witneſs in 


itſelf that it belongs to it ; becomes familiar 


with it ; gets above an inordinate fondneſs for 


this life ; greatly ſubdues a fear of death ; and 


from han hath the moſt real ſelf-enjoyment 


and habitual pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Thus 
kind and good affections towards others, when 
prevailing, and become the very diſpoſition of 


the 
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mme mind, contribute to the happineſs of the SER. 
; preſent ſtate. They are not more conducive XII. 
d the felicity of others, than of the ſoul that 
| poſſeſſes them. They are as deli ghttul 1 in their 

2 reſidence, as beneficial to others in their exer- 
5 „ 
Several juſt and uſeful reflections offer them- 
ſelves from this ſubject. But I ſhall wave them 
for the fake of proſecuting an exhortation, 


which I would earneſtly preſs upon you and 
myſelf; as believing the goſpel ; as diſciples 
of Jeſus; and as candidates and probationers 


for the region of love and goodneſs. 


My requeſt is, that we would ſet ourſelves 
| to cultivate this diſpoſition of the mind, here 


| expreſſed by our dwelling in love. 
| Such is the nature of all moral affections 
or chriſtian graces, that it lies much in our 
buower to improve or weaken them. They 
may die by negle#: but they will never be 
advanced to any thing of a diſpoſition, which 
is the degree of them that our religion re- 
- & quires, without ſerious and deſigned application, 
| F watchfulneſs, ſelf-denial, and fervent prayer, 
t I am well aware how hard it is to new mould 
dhe heart; to enlarge it where it hath been 
= 5 contracted; or to root out thoſe principles and 
© #F habits, that are deſtructive of every generous 
aud godlike pro penſion. I pretend not to do 
3 RY 4 it, 
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Sem. it, but I know who can, and to whom it is 
XII. not hard. On his concurrence and bleſſing 1 
— would depend, whilſt I ſuggeſt ſome things, 


> 


as means towards the prevalency of ſuch a dif. 


poſition as I have been ſpeaking of, which 
is not more our duty than our intereſt. To that 
1. Let us ſeriouſly and frequently contem- 


plate the love of God and the Redeemer to- 
wards n 


There is nothing more natural to the hu- 


man mind, than from the attentive view of an 
amiable character, particularly where good- 


neſs reigns, to feel an admiration, and to be 
ſenſible of the attraction of the heart towards 
it: and the oftener it is beheld, the more is 
its power found upon both. Did we now but 
frequently contemplate the loving kindneſs of 


Cd, diſplayed in what we have and do daily 


experience in its numberleſs effects: did we 
repreſent him to ourſelves, as the Father of the 


_ univerſe ; exerciſing loving kindneſs and good- 


neſs through the earth; extending his mercies 
to all his works; opening his hand and ſup- 
plying the daily wants of every living thing ; 


concerned for the benefit of the whole world; 


and by his wiſe goodneſs providing for uni- 
verſal happineſs Did we but frequently 
contemplate the divine benevolence and love as 

55 eacb 
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: ach of us are able to trace it, inſcribed upon SERM. 
the hole creation of God, and in its manifold XII. 


exerciſes to each of us, we ſhould hardly quit 
the theme, without feeling an ambition of imi- 
tating, what we cannot but admire and adore 
in him. So amiable, ſo perfect, fo lovely a 
repreſentation attended to, would awaken our 
natural propenſions to love, and thereby pro- 
mote it as a diſpoſition in ourſelves. The fame 
end would be greatly ſubſerved, by conſidering 


him who was the expreſs 1 image of the Father, 


and in nothing more ſo than in the love, kind- 


neſs, and compaſſion to mankind, that run 


© through the whole of his fe, yea, that was 
beyond every other inſtance illuſtriouſly mani- 
© feſted by his death, as it was a ſacrifice for us. 
All that he did and ſuffered was from this di- 
© vine diſpoſition. And oh! what did it pro- 


duce? What did it lead him to ſubmit to, to 
ſuſtain and ſuffer for us? What condeſcenſions, 


ſelf- abaſements, ſelf-denials, bowels of mer- 
cies, and forbearance, did he diſplay from this 


one principle, love? And was he not herein 


divinely amiable and engaging, in the eſtimate 


of every one that believes in him? Can a 
mind, capable of impreſſion from contempla- 


tion, behold theſe glorious originals, without 
feeling their transforming power, and being 
| changed i into the fame image ? Sure I am, we 


are 
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ſuch means; to have our eſteem raiſed there. 


— by; and to be wrought. upon to a glorious 


ambition and a dutiful imitation. And were 
we but more converſant with love in its perfec- 
tion and luſtre, conſpicuous in God who is 
love, and in the Saviour of the world who 
hath fo loved us as to give himſelf for us, I 


am perſuaded it would leave ſome of its rays 


upon us, or inſpire thoſe reſembling affeQtions 
in us; and lead us to dwell and walk in love. 


Eph. v. 2. 


2. As another means towards the prevalen- 


cy of this diſpoſition in us, let us frequently 


reflect on the Providence of God, as what we 
are abſolutely indebted to; and on the variety 


in providential dülpenſations 
One of the great checks to benevolent kind 
affections is, a forgetfulneſs of our obligations to 


a good Providence for what we have, and our 


dependance upon it for the continuance of what 
we poſſeſs. There is a certain inſolence in man, 
which is too often the weed of a proſperous eaſy 
ſtate ; that renders him blind to any obligation 


to his fellow-creatures ; and is apt to puff up 
the mind with the vanity, that he is an abſolute 
proprietor in what he hath. Every one ſees 


that this promotes an indifferency to others, 
wraps the creature up in ſelfiſhneſs, and con- 
tracts 


Happineſs from good Affections. 31 5 
tracts and ſhuts up the heart or hand, but juſt SRRNMC. 
as humour opens them. On the other hand, XII. 
did we ever look upon our manifold bleſſings 
E as coming down from above, as the gifts and 
| allotments of free and unmerited goodnels ; 
did we always view our own plenty, eaſe, peace, 
and health, with every other bleſſing, as de- 

_ rived from and held of God, it would greatly 
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| miniſter to kind and benevolent affections to- 
Wards others. For hereby we could not but 
look upon what we had to be God's; a truſt. i 
only lodged with us; and that this truſt re- ö 
ſpected particular uſes and purpoſes in the de- I: 
ſign of the donor. And how naturally doth I 


| Z7hisuſe of it occur to the mind; viz. the bene- 
| fit of thoſe who are originally of the ſame 
ſtock, who are made of one blood, and thereby 
ſtand in the relation of brethren ! If I am un- 
der a full conviction, that the difference be- 
tween me and others as to circumſtances, or 
that the advantage I have of others, is owing 
entirely to the divine Providence, will not a na- 
taral gratitude put me upon conſulting and 
complying with the orders of my great princi- 
pal? And is not an affectionate regard to our 
fellow-creatures, one of the firſt things that 
offer themſelves to the mind, as the will of 
God, and as a becoming teſtimony from us 


of his diſtinguiſhing goodnels to us? 


Did 
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SERM. Did we alſo frequently reflect on the various 
XII. diſpenſations of Providence to which all are 
—— liable, it would promote kind affections in us 

towards others. If, when we are at eaſe, we 


frequently and ſeriouſly conſidered, how ſoon 
and ſuddenly we might be broken to pieces : if, 


when in plentiful and abounding circum- 
| ſtances, we often reflected, how unexpectedly, 
and from what unknown quarters, we might 
be brought into ſtraits, as others have been, 
and what a diverſity of condition we might 
paſs through, we ſhould have a much ſtronger 
ſenſe of benevolence towards others, and all 
the branches of it, as what we ourſelves may 
come to need. That ſuch reflections as theſe 
would promote ſuch a diſpoſition, is proved 
from hence, that when perſons are a&ualy 


under exerciſes in Providence, their ear and 


heart are much more open to the complaints 


of others: they teach them a {ſympathy ; they 
diſpoſe to love; and to reliſh the pleaſures of 
goodneſs, Alas! how much leſs of theſe 


good affections would there be in the world, if 
it were not for the changes in the preſent life! 
whereby every one in their turns feel the excel- 
lency of them in their own caſe; and, I may 


lay, feel the reaſonableneſs of exerciſing them 


towards others. Now, if we always conſider- 
ed ourſelves, as liable equally with others to 


very 


very great, and the neceſſity of ſecuring and 
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very great alterations in our condition, theſe SERM. 
thoughts, were they ſerious, would promote XII. 
that good-will tow ards our fellow-creatures, 
* which providences themſelves, when we are 
under them, are wont to inſpire. By this 
means we ſhould put ourſelves in the caſe of 
others, which cannot well fail of engaging a 
ſuitable affection for them.  _ 
3. Let us ever judge of the worth and im- 
| portance of this diſpoſition by the ſtandard, 
| which, as Chriſtians, we are to go by. 
Errors in judgment naturally expoſe us to 
| errors in practice: and there is nothing that 
| : more blinds the mind, and deludes us by falſe 
| apprehenſions of things, than the taking coun- 
ſel of inclination, and ſetting up that as our 

rule and guide. And this muſt: be the caſe, 
| where perſons have contemptuous thoughts of 
that love and goodneſs that I am ſpeaking of. 
But furely its intrinſic worth would appear 


cultivating it very ſtrong, did we but view it 
in the light, in which the goſpel, which is the 
rule of duty and of judgment to us hath ſet it. 
Let us ever conſider it then, for ſo we are 
taught to do, as an eminent reſemblance of 
God and the Redeemer ; a diſtinguiſhing evi- 
dence of the new-birth, by a participation of 
the divine nature ; and that we are the chil- 
dren 
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SERM. dren of God and the diſciples of Jeſus. Be. 
XII. loved, faith the Apoſtle, let us love one an- 
other, for that love is of God; it is the fruit 
of his good fpirit in us, © and every one that 
thus Werth is born of God; jo and by that like- 

_ neſs to him teſtifies, that © he knoweth God, 
and immediately it follows, on the other hand, 
<« he that loveth not his brother knoweth not 

God; he hath nothing of God in him: he 
wants the reſemblance to God which is the 
great evidence of his relation to him. 1 John 
iv. 7, 8. Let us view this diſpoſition as a ſig- 
nal evidence of our love to God, upon which, 
? we are all I hope agreed, that his love 7o us 
== depends. Now, if © a man fay I love God, 
Fl and hateth his brother,” or is deſtitute of that 
= affection God hath demanded for his brother, 
| the perſon that faith fo is a kar, an hypocriti- 
cal pretender : for how is it poſſible, that he 
= who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
Wi ſeen,” whoſe wants, miſeries, and diſtreſſes, 
; | are the object of his very ſenſes, and with 
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whom he daily converſes, © ſhould ever love 
God whom he hath not ſeen.” From hence 
we may conclude, *© that he who loves God, 
will love his brother alſo.” 1 John iv. 20, 21. 
Let us attend to the great ſtreſs that our Lord 
and Maſter hath put upon it; and I hope we 
all know, that a diſcipleſhip to him obliges us 


to 
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; to regulate our judgment, and to govern our SERM. 
N | cflimate of things by his. And this he inſiſts XII. 


upon as in a ſenſe the peculiar precept of his — 


gien, and the diſtinguiſhing badge of his 


diſciples. John xiii. 34, 35. Love is in an 
eminent ſenſe a goſpel grace: it is peculiarly 
ſuited to the genius and ſpirit of it, as it is the 
comprehenſive character of its divine Author. 


Thus are we taught of God to love one another. 
1 The. iv. 9. Let us conſider it, as I have 


endeavoured to repreſent it, as indiſpenſably 
© neceſſary to our preſent felicity ; from its influ- 
E ence upon the peace and comfort of our own. 
minds, by the ſupplanting thoſe paſſions that 
carry torment in themſelves, and kindle a very 
hell in the breaſt where they reign, and by the 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction it yields both in its 

| exerciſes, and in our reflections upon them 
Finally, let us follow the diſpoſition of love 
3 and goodneſs to heaven, and ſeriouſly contem- 
plate its neceſſity and excellency as it reignsin 


its perfection there. What heaven can be ima- 


gined, or what capacity for the real heaven can 
there be, without it? It is the region of the 
bleſſed, not only indeed, but eminently ſo, as 


it is the ſeat of love and friendſhip, flowing 
from heart to heart, in an unmixed endleſs 
circulation - - Now, who that conſiders the 
thing in theſe views, to which as Chriſtians 


they 
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 SERM. they are directed, can deſpiſe it, or be indiffer. 
XII. ent about it? What obligation can we be un. 
er to cultivate and! improve any thing, which | 
| doth not attend this of love? which is neceſſary 1 
to the very being of a Chriſtian, and is one f «& 
the vials of Chriſtianity ? Or what can influ. 
ence the human mind by way of motive, if 
the repreſentation of the neceſſity, value, and W ma 
importance belonging to this is without effect? 401 
4. Let us ſtatedly exerciſe ourſelves as love que 
would dictate and direct towards others, and of 
that is the way to > ſecure and Tu the WW to 
diſpoſition itſelf. 3 
We have.not an immediate | power over the i 
inclinations of the heart ; but we have over or gu 
actions, at leaſt to 5 or not to act. We ha. 
may not be able to ſuppreſs a riſing malice, 
hatred, or envy in our breaſts; but we may tio 
ſuppreſs the acts that they would prompt us to. 40 
Now when this 7s done, and we on the con- 
trary act as ove and kindneſs would lead us, 
we ſhould find it of ſignal ſervice towards the 
mortifying of thoſe evil affections, and the eſta ¶ << 
bliſhing the principle of love. The former 
will be weakened when they are not permitted | of 
to paſs into act; and they will be till more fo, 
if, whilſt hatred prompts, we would act as le ſu 
directs, This 1 is no more than to do as we are at 
commanded ; and therefore no more than we e 
| can © 
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Happineſs from goo! ffections, 321 
can do; viz. to practiſe bleſſing inſtead of SERM. 
curſing, and to overcome evil with good. 1 XII. 
Pet. ili. 9, Rom. xil. 21. 9 

It is certain, it cannot be pleaſant or eaſy to 
act againſt inclination ; but yet it may be /er- 
viceable and advantageous ſo to do: and to this 
end I propoſe it here. Suppoſing that hatred, 
malice, and ſuch like evil affections, were pre- 
dominant in any breaſt, if we defired to con- 
quer them, and to have that divine diſpoſition 
of love to prevail in their ſtead, I am adviſing 
to ſuppreſs the acts, which thoſe evil inclina- 
tions would lead us to; and to act towards 
our fellow- creatures as zf we were under the in- 
fluence of a good one, whatever /{ruggle we may 
have with ourſelves to accompliſh it. For this 
_ reſtraint upon the as will weaken the inclina- 
tion: and by acting as love would lead us to 
do, though we have not as yet the drſþo/ition, 
we ſhould make conſiderable advances to- 
wards it, and towards dwelling in it. But then 
we ſhould take care that we do not intermit, by 1 
cccaſional indulgencies; but obſtinately perſiſt if 
in the practice of love upon every occaſion that 9 
offers; otherwiſe we ſhall be but where we 4 
were. Chriſtians, the more we do abound in | 
* ſuch acts, though it be contrary to inclination 
| at preſent, the more we ſhall abound : the more 
eaſy will be the practice, the nearer ſhall we 
e Y come 
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SRM. come to the diſpoſition, both as a natural effect, 
XII. and as a reward from the grace of oo for 


ach noble ſelf-denial. 
I might mention der this head, andther 
way of exerciſing theſe good affections towards 
our fellow-creatures, as a means of promoting 
the diſpoſition of love, that is, Let our prayers 
be formed agreeably hereto. Let us ſee to it, 
that they run as love would direct: praying for 
all mankind as children of the ſame common 
father; as needing in general our mercies; 
ſubject with us to the ſame calamities ; as be- 
ing of the ſame family ; and capable of the 
fame felicity. Prayers thus formed by a regard 
to mankind, would peculiarly enlarge the 
heart: they would inſenſibly unite us by affec- 
tion to our fellow-creatures : the generous af- 
fections would infinuate themſelves before we 
were aware. Such prayers, if any thing, would 
conſtrain us to ſubdue all the counter inclina- 
tions of hatred, malice, revenge, or any other 
bitterneſs of ſpirit, from their appearing fo 
ſhocking an inconſiſtency and mockery by the 
light that our prayers ſet them in. We ſhould We 
by this means carry more generous and kind fe 
diſpoſitions into the world; and look upon all 4 
about us with a ſtronger La. Surely .  &< 
no one ever came out of the cloſet, who had = 
employed themſelves there as they ought, = W i 
| Wwno te 
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who had formed their prayers in a right man- SRRNM . 
ner, but found their heart to overflow the more XII. 
with love to all about them, than before. Sure. 
ly they felt more of a diſpoſition to embrace 

and to do good to all within their reach: fin- 

cerely deſiring, readily rejoycing in, and chear- 
fully embracing any opportunity of promoting 

the happineſs of all that fall in their way. To 

all the reſt I would add 

5. When we diſcover any ching ſtatedly 

riſing in our breaſt contrary to the law of love, 

let us direct our prayers in a Fanal manner 
againſt it. 
In our retired applications to heaven, let us 
vvery ſincerely and explicitly cenſure ourſelves 
* before God for the too great prevalency of thoſe 
= affections, and our acting too frequently under 
© their influence: renewing our ſolemn reſolu- 
ions againſt them, and for all the exerciſes of 
love and goodneſs: imploring earneſtly thoſe 
influences from on high that may lead us more 
into an habit and life of love, and be the re- 
newing of a right ſpirit within us: that God 

would this way dwell and abide with us, per- 
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tecting this his 1 image, gr adually forming us | 
this way for a more eminent enjoyment of him- * 


= felf, whois love. I do not know any thing 
that more ſenſibly weakens every corrupt affec- | 
tion, and promotes its contrary, than ſuch % 1 
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SERM. lemn, repeated, and particular cenſures of our. WM 
XII. ſelves before God, and applications to him, if 
the mind hath a due veneration for him, 


Hereby we folemnly renounce and lay our- 


ſelves under ſtrong engagements to watch againſt 


every thing contrary to love; and bind our- 
ſelves to a faithfulneſs and ſteadineſs in all the 
exerciſes of it within our power. And by x 


fervent and ſincere expreſſing of our deſires 
after a perfection this way, the heart naturally 
receives a ſtronger biaſs towards it; and even 


feels it kindle and riſe within, from its applica- 


tions for it to the God, whom it addreſſes as 
| love itſelf. 


By theſe means I apprehend kind and good 


affections in particular might become habitual 


and governing. And ſuch a degree ſhould be 


our aim, for then only do we dwell in love. 


God cannot more manifeſt his grace and favour 
towards us, than by perfecting ſuch a diſpoſi- 
It would be an unſpeakable bleſs- 


tion in us. 
ing to the world, as it would root out that 
wretched ſelfiſhneſs and narrowneſs, which 
chiefly infeſts and imbitters human life ; with 
that pride, tyranny, and luſt of dominion and 
wealth, that hath defaced and torn in pieces 
the Chriſtian church. It would very eminent- 
ly produce peace, joy, and ſatis faction in every 
heart where it reſided. It would peculiarly 

recommend 
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recommend us to the love of God, and the SRI. 

favour of our Lord Jeſus; and be found a very XII. 
diſtinguiſhing qualification for, and pledge of, * 
the heavenly world. Oh when ſhall the l 
Chriſtian world, whoſe badge 1s love, be happy i 
from its prevalency ! and atteſt both the wiſ- —_ 
dom and goodneſs of its maſter, in givin git 1 
that degree of importance he hath done in his = 
moſt perfect inſtitution ? That love which is 4 | 
| 


the real offspring of heaven, is the foundation | 
bol it, and hath its pattern there—that, which | | 
in its genuine principle and ultimate exerciſe, | 90 
E riſes to God himſelf — not indeed in a way of 
© beneficial effects, but by the higheſt eſteem of 
him, and the moſt exquiſite delight in him, as 
comprehending all that is excellent and amia- 
ble, kind and good : concurring with him in 
his great deſign, by being happy ourſelves, and 
in ſpreading happineſs through the world. 
Io conclude: May our friendſhip with God 
be daily eſtabliſhing by our growing reſem- ul 
t blance to him from our dwelling in love ! May | 
h we find every duty towards him caly by the 
h prevalency of this principle! And by the ſame 
d 
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means find every duty eaſy towards our maſter 
= and fellow diſciples! May we enjoy that in- 
Ward tranquillity and ſatisfaction which its 
TD rule and reign ſecures ! And growing towards 


d 
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SERM. perfection therein, may our alliance to heaven 

XII. and longings after it encreaſe, as death ap- 

S—Y proaches ; and perfect love be our ſtate, exer- 
Cie, and reward for ever | 
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2 CoRINTHIANS, 1. 12. 


Fur our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of our 
conſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, 


not with fieſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 


God, we have had our converſatt on in the 
world. 


NO far i is the reaſon of mankind overborne 97 
by ſenſe, that there is nothing they are XII. II. 
more miſtaken in than in their ſentiments of 
happineſs, and the means conducing there- fl 
unto. They are ſo void of thought, and ſuch _ =_ 
ſtrangers to conſideration, that nothing is more 1 
Y 4 common 
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SERM. common than to purſue miſery inſtead of hap- 
XIII. pineſs, and to take more pains for the one 
SY than is neceſſary for the other. Their original 
error is, © that they place it wrong ;” even in 


thoſe things which can contribute but little 
thereto: whilſt they from thence wholly over- 
look the real ſource of all that is ſolid and 
ſubſtantial. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
in ſo important an affair as this of happineſs, 
we are not deſtitute of light and inſtruction; 


that we are not given up to our ſenſes, nor 


left to deluſive appearances : and this is really | 
the caſe. The fon of God himſelf came from 
heaven on this very defign amongſt others, to 
diſabuſe and to ſet mankind right in this re- 
ſpect, wherein they were ſadly miſled ; and to 
recall them from their vain and idle purſuits, 
by eſtabliſhing the general notion of true and 
real happineſs, and putting them into the way 


of obtaining it: and ſurely we, who profels 
ourſelves his diſciples, are bound by duty, as 


well as engaged by intereſt, to regard him; 
believing that they, and they only, are bleſſed 
whom he hath ſo pronounced. And where 
hath he directed us to place our felicity, from 
whence to ſeek and expect it? Doth he not 
from his very opening of his commiſſion as 2 
divine teacher, in the fifth of Matthew, and 
through the whole of his miniſtry, place i 

— in 
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| in the Fate of our own minds, in oppoſition to SERM. 
fading honours, empty brittle fame, uncertain XIII. 
wealth, and vaniſhing unſatisfying pleaſures 12 — 
Doth he not comparatively exclude every thing 
elde as the ſource of felicity? and aſſure us, 

that as to all external circumſtances, whether 


deſirable or afflictive, that the pleaſures of the 
1 one, and the weight of the other, are in pro- 
} portion to what we are Within? And doth not 
the experience of all mankind concur herewith, 


; and atteſt both the wiſdom and kindneſs of 


| this inſtruction? 


To engage a regard hereto, in order to our 
being bleſſed both here and hereafter, I have 
propoſed to illuſtrate and exemplify this truth, 


That our real felicity at preient eminently 
flows from the good ſtate and condition of our 


minds. Or that what conduces immediately 


to the ſtrength, the peace, and the ſatisfaction 
of the mind itſelf, is much more at the foun- 


dation of our preſent happineſs, than all other 


things from whence we are too apt to ſeek fe- 


licity, even when put together. To evidence 


this, I have propoſed to conſider the truly 


happy mind in theſe four views ; In its furni- 
ture; its diſpoſition ; its reflections; and its 


proſpects. I have gone through the two firſt ; 


and propoſe to conſider it in the third view 


from the words now read : for which I think 


they are a very juſt foundation, It 
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Tt is evident to every one that the Apoflle i is 


XIII. here expreſſing his inward | joy and triumph, as y ſeCut 
. abundantly ſatisfied in and from himſelf, | enw 
He proclaims himſelf a very happy man under 
all he had gone through, and under the prof. I. I 
pect of future dangers too; for he had juſt mat- 1 ſpring 
ter for exulting and rejoicing beyond what all 3 Whic 
worldly external advantages could have fur. 3 © {att 
niſhed him with; quite diſtinct and of another fine 
kind from what they could miniſter; ange He 
therefore it was a joy and ſatisfaction, that he duct 
could maintain in ſpight of all external diſad- extra 
vantages, and was conſiſtent with loſſes, inju- coul. 
ries, perſecutions, and death itſelf. This is with 
our rejoicing, ſaith he, or what we with the at tl 
higheſt pleaſure glory in, above every thing this 
elſe : this is what we prefer to all other cauſes tot 
and kinds of joy ; and this we do enjoy in de- 5 1 
fiance of all that would obſtruct it, even n le oft 
 teſlumony of our conſcience, c. = 
In proſecuting theſe words agrecably to my 4 
preſent view, which I think 1 18 the — 8 5 
own, 1 would, br: 
RR ok 
i. Confider the ſource of the Apoſtle's 8 the - be 
tion and triumph. N 
II. The means by which he derived it. I 
III. The happineſs itſelf reſulting from it. v 
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IV. I would offer the beſt advices I can, for SERM. 
ſecuring and maintaining ſo ſingular and XII. 


eminent a felicit . — 


5 15 Lal us Sander the ſource or original 
ſpring of the Apoſtle's ſatisfaction and triumph. 
Which is this; © 'That he had his conver- 


4 ſation in the world in umplicity and godly 5 


« ſincerity.” 


He doubtleſs ſpeaks of himſelf and his con- 


duct here more eſpecially as an Apoſtle, or an 


extraordinary miniſter of Chriſt: but this he 


could not have done in the manner he doth, 


without giving his own character as a Chriſtian 


at the ſame time. Nor is there any thing in 
this his character, that is not equally efſential 


to the common chriſtian character. 


Let us then proceed to what was the ſource 


of the Apoſtle's ſatisfaction and triumph,“ That 
che had his converſation in LN ons and 
© godly ſincerity.” 


And here I intend not to conſider the ſeveral 


branches of religious fincerity ; but only to 


give you a ſummary view of it, or what may 


be a juſt foundation of an inward ſatisfaction 


upon the atteſtation of our own conſciences that 
it belongs to us. 

The Apoſtle makes uſe of two words here, 
which though in their Htrict meaning they are 


ſomewhat 
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 SerM. ſomewhat different, yet with reſpe& to his de. 
XIII. /g they ſignify much the ſame thing. The 
I word rendered ſimplicity ſignifies, what is open 


and plain, in oppoſition to what is wrapt up 


and diſguiſed. 


It is tranſlated fingleneſs of 
heart, in oppoſition to a double heart, and 2 


double mind or foul. Eph. vi. 5. James iv. 8, 


compared. And in this ftr:& view of it I think 


it is the good and honeſt heart that our bleſſed 
Lord ſpeaks of. Luke viii. 1 5. It deſcribes a 


perſon who hath but one chief end; to the ob- 


taining of which his aims are prevailingly di- 
rected, in oppoſition to all nfl diviſion of the 


heart; and that is the end which the goſpel 
of Chriſt hath propoſed : who hath but one 
governing rule by which all others are tried, to 
which they are ſubjected ; and that is the will 
of God: and who hath that purity of inten- 


tion in all he faith, both in reſpect of God and 


man, as to be of a piece with himſelf, and to 
maintain a conſiſtency between his profeſſions 


and practiſes, Every one ſees that this is in- 
cluded in what is here ſtiled godly ſincerity; 


and is no more than another word for the ſame 


thing. Which brings us to the conſideration 
of it. And as I think the Apoſtle had a de- 


ſign in every word he hath here uſed, I ſhall 


therefore inſiſt a little upon each; viz. Upon 


fincerity itfelf—Upon the term or property here 
given 
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given to it, it is ſtiled godly—And upon our ERNI. 


having our converſation in it. All which, XIII. 


taken together, I hope will give us a juſt no-. 


tion of its nature, and preſerve us from the 


| diſtreſſing or deluding miſtakes, into which 


ignorance Or vice might lead us. 
1. I would give you a ſummary view of 
ſincerity itſelf. 


E To which end I would offer this general 
definition of it, viz. © A real and full inten- 
e tion, a faithful and diligent endeavour, to 
« diſcharge our duty in all the branches of it, 
« according to the abilities and means which 
« Providence hath beſtowed, and the ſtation 


« we are placed in.” But for our better under- 


ſtanding i it, I would conſider It under the fol- 


lowing particulars. 

14A ſupreme regard to God is the 88 
tion of it, in oppoſition to all meaner reaſons 
and motives of action. 


Every one knows that the ſame action may 
proceed from widely different principles and 
reaſons; and that the 2% and moſt folemn acts 


may proceed from very mean and corrupt 


| ſprings. And they mult be ſhamefully unac- 
| quainted with the goſpel of Chriſt, who know 


not, that God judges not of our acts by their 
outward appearance ; but mainly regards the 


reaſons and motives from whence they flow, 
and 
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XIII. /e/f. And for want of this we are aſſured by 
ER our Saviour, that acts in themſelves moſt ſolemn 


and agreeable to God, are rejected by him as 
unworthy of his cognizance ; Matt. vi. at the 
beginning. And every one who attends to 
himſelf will find, that by this our ou con- 
ſciences judge of the worth of our own ads, 
and approve or reproach not merely or princi- 
pally from the nature of them, but from the 
intentions of the mind, and the purpoſes of th 
heart , attending them. Now, as fincerity is 
a diſtinguiſhing character, this is diſtinguiſhing 
of ſincerity from its contrary ; even our ſu- 
preme regard to God, as the principle and mo- 
tive of our actions, beyond all other things 
that may give riſe to them. And this regard 
1s expreſſed, with reſpect to the authority, to 
the approbation, and to the eye of God. 

The fincere perſon hath a powerful ſenſe of 


and regard to, the divine authority. 
The inward conviction that God hath for- 
bidden fuch a practice, is reaſon enough to 
ſuch a one for a forbearance : and his requiring 


of other things is ſufficient ground for their 


performance. He allows nothing to be inno- 


cent or harmleſs, againſt which God hath pro- 


teſted; nothing to be indifferent that carries 
the leaſt contempt of God in it; nor will he 
admit 
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admit of any thing as a ſolid reaſon for the SERM. 
diſpenſing with an expreſs command under a XIII. 
real capacity of performing it. Neither public 
cuſtom nor publick conſcience influence his 
conduct in articles of plain duty: but he ſets 
the precept of God againſt all the command- 
ments and practices of men, and that he ho- 
nours by a ſteady preference. The divine teſ- 
timony is reaſon enough for his faith: that 
makes and bounds his creed. He can reſolve 
his faith, and his practice, into a veneration 
for the authority of God, both as teſtifying 
and commanding ; into a belief of His truth, 
and a ſubmiſſion to his ſovereign will. Becauſe 
he hath declared, he believes; becauſe he hath 
required, he obeys ; becauſe he hath appointed, 
| he obſerves; and for this reaſon he looks 
upon himſelf indiſpenſably bound, as indeed 
he is, to ſet this authority againſt every thing 

delſe that uſurps the title ; and where it inter- 
feres, to reject it with diſdain: and abhorrence 
both as to truth and duty. 

Again : The ſincere perſon regards the di- 
vine approbation as his governing aim. 
When David was putting himſelf upon a 
ſolemn trial, as to his integrity before God and 
j his own conſcience, amongſt other evidences 1 
| that he brings in his own favour, this was one, 1 5 1 


| 
„ 
That he had ſet the loving kindneſs of God 1 
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SerM. habitually before his eyes,” or as that which he 
XIII. had propoſed to himſelf as the grand end of 
his life. Pf. xxvi. 3. He was, above all things, 
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afraid to forfeit his favour; and, above every 
thing elſe, ambitious to ſecure and maintain 
his Love, In like manner, this very Apoſtl 
teſtifies that ſincerity which he claims in the 
text, when he declares, that it was the pre- 
vailing and ultimate deſign of his life and lz- 
bours 20 be accepted of God. 2 Cor. v. 9. 
The end we Propoſe to ourſelves makes a 
great a difference in actions, and in character 
too, as the principle that we act from. We 
are allowed indeed to regard our own temporal 
intereſts as they are connected with our duty; 
and to propoſe to ourſelves thoſe immediate 
perſonal advantages that reſult from thence; 
or otherwiſe they would never have been made 
arguments, as they are in Scripture, for our 
keeping the commandments of God, Nor 
doth ſincerity require an abſolute diſregard of 
the approbation of our fellow-creatures. This 
is a great miſtake, We ſhould ſtudy to be ap- 
proved of men, as far as is conſiſtent with our 
being approved of God. The honour of our 
Maſter and the credit of religion, with a capa- 
city for uſefulneſs, depends conſiderably upon 
it. And therefore, whatever extremes ſome 
may have run into in making the pleaſing of 
men 
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men their end, it certainly i is in a degree our SERM. 
duty as Chriſtians to recommend ourſelves to XIII. 


others; and as it was with our divine Maſter, © 
to encreaſe in favour both with God and man. 
Luke ii. 52. But notwithſtanding that, fin- 
cerity is caſily diſtinguiſhed from its contrary 
by its governing intention. For with the fin- 
cere perſon, the pleaſing of God, and being 
accepted of him, is the 7/7 and great ſolicitude 
of the mind: the one thing he deſires and ſeeks 
after, with a comparative contempt of all other 
views, and beyond all other motives. T his 


mainly influences and excites him 70 the per- 


formance of plain duty; this he propoſes to 


himſelf in every immediate tranſaction with 


God; and this he looks upon as a ſufficient 
reward. In all doubtful caſes, the deſire of 
being approved of God determines him to take 
the ſafeſt ſide, or that wherein he is ſure to run 


no riſque of the divine favour. In all compe- 


{tions between his plealing of men, his world- 
ly gains and intereſt, or the gratifying his own 
inclinations, and the pleaſing of God, in Caſes 
where he muſt forego the one or the other, he 
is ſwayed by his regard to God ; and prevail- 
ingly diſpoſed to conduct himſelf by the pro- 
dect and ambition of his acceptance. Moral 

virtues he practiſes and cultivates, not only as 

agreeable to reaſon, but as they are pleaſing to 
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SERM. God: not only as they are in reputation with 
XIII. men, but as they recommend him to his 
Maker and Judge. And from hence, how 
unfaſhionable ſoever duties may become, what. 
ever contempt the regarding them may pro- 
cure, the hopes of the divine approbation, and 
the honour that thereby comes from God, en- 
ables him unſolicitouſly to go on his way, and 
miniſters a full ſatisfaction. We may be tem- 
perate for our own ſakes, kind and beneficent 
for the ſake of others, and our religion ſhould be 
ſeen of men: but where there is ſincerity, we 
ſhall be temperate and beneficent principally 
from conſcience towards God ; and all our 
lower views in religion, will be abſolutely ſub- 
ordinate to, and governed by, the ſin gle one 
of pleaſing him. 
Further : Sincerity i is evidenced by a re gard 
of the divine eye. 
| God's univerſal preſence muſt be acknow- Þ ; 

ledged by all that adrhit of his exiſtence ; and chere 
if his preſence is univerſal, his knowledge muſt W 
be perfect. Nor is it bare knowledge, but 
actual obſervation and regard, as it is in order G04 
to recompence. Jer. xxxii. 19. What profeſ- T1 

ſion of religion can there be without this per- 


9 and 
1 ſiuaſion? and what ſincerity in the profeſſion 3 
h ET without the regard of this divine inſpection, or and 


of this real awful preſence? But herein it is I of h. 
q : _ eminently 1 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed from its contrary. SER. 
Such a one ſets the Lord always before him, as XIII. 
an omniſcient witneſs: and this influences 
more, both to animate to what is pleaſing, or 
to diſſuade from what is offenſive, than all hu- 
man encouragement from, or all the obſerva- 
tion of fellow- creatures. He is ſolicitous that 
his behaviour be ſuch, as to bear fo awful an 
inſpection. God's being inviſible is no abate- 

ment of his regard, whilſt he knows that he 
himſelf is viſible to God, and is beheld by him. | 

His eye is chiefly on his own Heart, becauſe 

God's is principally there : from whence he is 

very ſolicitous that his prayers are accompanied 

with an inward devotion ; that his worſhip is 
ſpiritual ; his intentions pure; and all his works 

are done in truth and uprightneſs. Becauſe 

he believes the God whom he ſerves is preſent 
with all and knows all, he is as conſcien- 
tiouſly obſervant of ſecret duties, and as devout 
therein, as if all was tranſacted before the 
E world; and over-rules temptations to ſin, en- 
4 iced” by the circumſtances of ſecrecy, from 
E God's ſeeing 1 in ſecret. . 
Thus is fincerity evidenced by a ſupreme 11 
and prevailing regard of God. And ſuch a 
one can, both as a preface to every act of piety, 5 ; 
and as what runs through the general courſe 4 
of His life, appeal to God, and fay; It i is in | I 

4 2 « obedience | 
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SERM. © obedience to thy command, my Sovereign 
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XIII. « and my Lord, that I from time to time pay 
YL thee my homage, as an acknowledgment of 
te thy claim to me, and authority over me. 
© Thou haſt bid me to ſeek thy face, and ou 
e obey thy voice: it is thy face and favour 1Þ* 
* ſeek; thy voice I would obey, what way ſo- 
2 ever thou ſpeakeſt. As thy command is the 
* ground of my obedience, thine acceptance £4 
« is my deſired reward. The pleaſing of thee, 
te and ſecuring thy favour, is my ſingle, com- 
e paratively my only, intention; and ſhould | 
© miſs of this, whatever I gain beſides, my la- 
ce bour would be loſt, and my ſoul grieved and 
ce diſappointed. And in teſtimony of this, and 
Las a means thereto, I would always act as in 
ce thy ſight; I would take thee as a certain and 
<« perpetual, though inviſible, witneſs of my 
c way and walk. And ſince darkneſs and 
« light are both alike to thee, I would act un- 
4 der a conſtant ſenſe of thy preſence; and 
e both in my appearance before the world, 
< and in my hidden retirements from it, 11 
ec would be under the influence of that eye to 
which all is naked and open, and to which, © 
ce above all other things, I am moſt concerned 
© to approve mylelf.” 
1 2. Sincerity implies, a faithful and impartial 
enquiry into the mind and will of God, as the 
standard of truth and rule of duty, The 
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tice? If there is a ſincere regard to his authority, 
there will be a deſire to know what is his good 
and acceptable will : if there is a regard to his 
approbation, there will be a proportional con- 
cern to Eno, how we may walk fo as to pleaſe 
him : and if there is a ſincere reſpect to the 


divine eye and obſervation of us, it will engage 


to an impartiality and uprightneſs in our en- 
quiry, both as to truth and duty. 


Loet us then conſider ſincerity 1 in reſpect of 


an enquiry after ruth. 
When our bleſſed Lord was under an ex- 
amination before Pilate, he told him, © that 


ke came into the world to bear witneſs to the 


341. 
S The goſpel i is more eſpecially the Chriſtian's SERM. 
Uunſtitutes: it is there he hath the mind and XIII. 
vill of God: it is from zhence he is to derive n 
his ſentiments; and by that to regulate his 
practice. Now what can be more naturally 
connected with a ſincere regard to God, than 
a diligent application to the diſcoveries that he 
EZ hath made to us of his mind and will, for the 
EZ informing our minds both as to faith and prac- 


truth.” Pilate immediately replies, © What is 


| truth?” that is, What is your truth to me ? 


What care I for your truth ? Do not trouble 


me with it. John xvii. 37, 38. Such a con- 
tempt and indifferency about divine truth, is 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with ſincerity ; and is 
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SERM. an impeachment of any ones character as fin- 
XIII. cere, be they in other reſpects what they will. 


and inſpired by him. In 


That implies a very different diſpoſition; and 


is always accompanied with a very different 
behaviour. For, the ſincere perſon hath a fi- 
preme love of truth, and propoſes that to him- 
ſelf as the only end of his enquiries ; keeping 
a a ſteady eye thereto. He hath nothing to do 


with what is new or what is old; with what 


is generally believed or diſbelieved ; with the 
ſanctions of ſynods and aſſemblies; or what 
will be his advantage or prejudice. He makes 


no enquiry of this kind : his only one is, what 


is the truth as Jeſus and his Apoſtles have deli- 


vered it ? What doth Chriſt the Author and 


Finiſher of my faith, my only Maſter, ſay? 


That which fo appears to him he embraces; 
and ahi it ſo appears he abides by it, what- 


ever oppoſition is made thereto. From hence, 


being earneſtly deſirous of diſcovering truth, 


he conſcientiouſly uſes the helps and means 


vouchſafed him for information ; and exerts 
the powers God hath given him in the beſt 
manner he can : ſearching the Scriptures, which 


are put into his hands 70 ſearch, which beſpeaks 
an impartial care, and honeſt diligence : re- 


ceiving the doctrine of Chriſt, from Chriſt 
bimſelt as he may have it immediately from 
him, or from thoſe who were commiſſioned 
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In order to the finding what he ſeeks, the SERM. 
ſincere perſon endeavours to diveſt himſelf of XII. 


every prejudice; that nothing may influence 


mind to reject an unfaſhionable truth, or to 


imbibe a ſtale, though faſhionable error. Tho 


he is deſirous of, and thankful for, any aſ- 
fiſtance in order to the underſtanding the mind 


343 


his enquiry, obſtruct his light, or ſway his 


of God, yet his veneration being wholly con- 


fined to truth, he brings all to the teſt of God's 
revelation ; and by that determines againſt all 


names, characters, or human authorities. It 
I cannot be wondered at, if he pay very little 
| regard to the dictates of men as ſuch ; ſince 
integrity admits of no more; ſince it is not 
their mind he is concerned to know ; for one, 
and but one, is his Maſter, even Chriſt. Matt. 
Wii. 10. He is ready to give up every ſenti- 
ment, upon conviction that it was a miſtaken 
one, how long ſoever he hath held it; as his 
mind is ever open and ſubject to the light and 
evidence of the divine ſtandard. To retract 
and renounce a former opinion, upon a con- 
uiction that it is an error, whatever the blind 
I zealot may think, is glorious: and the glory of 

tt ariſes from its being a ſignal evidence of ſin- 
cerity. On the other hand, though it may 
be ſtiled ſteadineſs, or any thing elſe, to ſhut 

te eyes againſt the light, for fear our received 
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SERM. ſentiments 


XIII. in them under a convickion that they are ſo, yet 
it is downright falſhood and infincerity. 


Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 
ſhould prove miſtakes, or to perſiſt 


Finally, from an humble ſenſe of his liable- 


neſs to miſtake, the ſincere perſon ſtatedly and 
heartily applies to the great Father of lights 


for his guidance and inſtruction, that he may 
be reſcued from every hurtful error, and may 


be led into all neceſſary truth. That what he 
knows not God would teach him ; and if in 
any thing that may hazard his ſalvation he 


hath, through weakneſs, departed from the go- 
ſpel of truth, that God would reveal even that 


to him If the judgment of Chriſt is ſufficient 
to guide ours, this is a con/iderable branch of 


ſincerity, and an eminent proof of it; ſince he 
pronounces N athaniel an Iſraelite indeed , purely 


upon his ſincere love of truth, and impartial 


enquiry after it. John 1. 47. 
But further : As the fincere perſon acts with 


faithfulneſs and ſteadineſs in the forming his 


apprehenfions and ſentiments by the gofpel of 
Chriſt, in the ſame manner doth he act to- 
wards it as the rule of his behaviour, 

His grand enquiry here is, Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do! From the law of the 
Lord he forms his judgment, as to what is 
duty, and what is ſin ; from thence he takes 
his directions how 5 ſhould walk ſo as to 

pleaſe 


1 
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pleaſe God. 1 Theſ. iv. 1. He keeps a ſteady SERM. 
eye upon it, as a lamp to his feet, and a light XIII. 
to his path, in oppoſition to all the cuſtoms "V 
and faſhions of the world about him. He is 
one always diſpoſed and defirous of acting 
right; and in order thereto cometh often to 
the light, that his deeds may be manifeſt to 
himſelf. He impartially applies himſelf to his 
rule for inſtruction, when under doubt; fre- 
quently brings his ſpirit and life thereto for 
examination and trial: that if they are right, 
he may have the ſatisfaction of knowing it; 
and if they are not, that they may be amend- 
ed. The hypocrite, on the other hand, hates 
and ſhuns the light that would convince him 
of the folly and irregularity of his life : he 
loves and affects ignorance and darkneſs, that 
he may be undiſturbed in the courſe which he 
himſelf condemns. John in. 20, 17. 
To ſum up this head: There is ſincerity, 
whatever errors in ſentiment, or imperfections 
in practice, may accompany it, when a perſon 
can in truth thus addreſs to heaven : © Since 
* from thee, O Lord, I have received a reve- 
lation containing all things to be believed 
* and done, I would and do apply myſelf 
* thereto, in order to diſcover thy mind and 
* will, according to the capacity and opportu- 
* nity thou haſt given me. It is a love of 
© 


SERM. © truth, and a deſire of diſcharging my duty, 
XIII. «that inſpires my ſearches. My underſtand- 

ing is ſubjected to the receiving thy truth; 

and my will to the obedience of thy law, 
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ec as far as I can diſcover them. If I am in 
te any thing miſtaken, it is not through preju- 


« dice, indifferency, ſloth, or wilfulneſs, but 
© meerly through weakneſs. And fince I am 
c very liable thereto, be thou my afliſtant, 


« and guide my enquiry - for to thy light, thy 


<« influence, and pleaſure, I am always open.“ 
3. Sincerity includes a faithful and practical 
regard to the dictates of an enlightened conſci- 


ence, or the following its conduct with reſpect 
to the will of God, as far as apprehended. 


Truth derives its value from its influence 
upon duty: enquiry becomes a duty as a means 
to practice: and in proportion to the ſincerity 
of our enquiry into the mind and will of God, 
will be the ſincerity of our conformity to it. 


This is the end, this is the evidence of all the 


reſt: it is this that mainly diſtinguiſhes the ſin- 
cerity which the goſpel allows to denominate a 
perſon, from that profeſſion which it deems 
hypocritical. It is by our application to the 
performance of the divine //, that we teſtify 
our inward regard of God: it is from our 
actions, that the uprightneſs of our Hearts and 
intentions are manifeſt. We are very ſtrongly 


aſſured, 
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| | offer up his ſon in ſacrifice; he determines to 
dq it, and proceeds even 70 the execution. 
Upon this iuſtance of his obedience, God be- 


ſtows upon him a very ſolemn teſtimony of 


his integrity : © Now know I that thou feareſt 


me.” Doubtleſs God knew the uprightneſs of 
Abraham's heart before : nor doth the expreſ- 


ſion intimate he did not: but this it declares, 


that his behaviour was what God accounted a 
F ſufficient evidence of it; and that from this 
| obedience of his, Abraham himſelf might abſo- 


lutely pronounce upon his own ſincerity. Gen, 
xxli. 12. 


But for our clearer and more diſtinct appre- 


| henſion of this very important point, 1 ſhall 


hint two or three particulars. 
1. Sincerity of obedience, or as to the ber- 


formance of the divine will, is manifeſted by a 


readineſs to the performance. 
The upright ſoul cannot ſo much as dlibe- 


rate in a caſe, where the word of God appears 
to him to have determined. If that calls him 


to obedience, and he is capable of it, he com- 


plies; where that hath condemned, he flies or 
oppoſes it. He cannot allow himſelf to heſitate | 
in what! is plainly ſinful; nor can he ſuffer 


plain 


347 
affured, that this is the way of God's judging Serm, 
bol our ſincerity, by the remarkable inſtance of XIII. 

Abraham. He received a divine command to 
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SRM. plain duty to be brought in queſtion with him- 
XIII. ſelf. All be/tation in ſuch cafes argues a lurk- 
i falſhood ; a diſpoſition in a perſon to prac- 
tice upon himſelf, or upon his rule, in order 

to elude the precept, or to blind his own 


conſcience. He is an enemy to all evaſions : 
he cannot play tricks with himſelf, or with the 
divine law, by gloſſing over what is plainly 
forbid, in order to reconcile himſelf to it; but 
at once rejects it : or by quibbling away appa- 


rent duty; but af once engages in it. He con- 


ſults not with fleſh and blood, either with the 


opinions of others, or with his own inclina- 


tions, to determine what is his duty, when 
_ conſcience at the ſame time points it out; or 
whether the expreſs law of God ſhall be 
obeyed or not: but he moves on ſteadily under 
this prevailing purpoſe, © that his heart ſhall 
not reproach him as long as he lives.” Job, 


XXVII. 6. 


2. Sincerity of obedience, or a conformity 
to the will of God implies, a correſpondency 
of the mind and heart to the external act. 

We know, from ſcripture and experience, 
that there may be actions which carry in them 
the nature of obedience, whilſt there is no- 


thing in the diſpoſition and frame of the mind 
to anſwer them. The Apoſtle hath aſſured 
us, that there may be acts that carry the ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of very extraordinary love to God S ERNI. 
and man, whilſt there may be little or nothing XIII. 
of it in the heart: in which caſes they are but „ 


ſhadows inſtead of ſubſtance, deceits inſtead of 


realities, 1 Cor. xiii. 3. On the contrary, the ſin- 
cere perſon is inwardly, what the various parts 
of his behaviour beſpeak him to be in the eye 
of the world. When he confeſſes his ſins to 
God, it is with an heart truly broken and con- 
trite ; with an abhorrence of the facts; and a 
grief for the occaſion. When he implores par- 


© don, it is with the higheſt value and eſtimate 
bol it. When he ſeeks divine ſuccours and aids, 
t is accompanied with a real reliſh of ſpiritual 
bleſſings and defires after them, and an inward 


dread of being left to himſelf. When he re- 
news his vows and reſolutions for God and 
religion, it flows from a real defire to be faith- 


ful, and from an heart that is right with 


God. His adorations of his maker are attended 


with an inward reverence ; his thankſgivings 


with real gratitude ; and the charity and love 


of his heart, correſponds to the friendſhip of 
| his lips, and to the gifts of his hand, in reſpec 


of his fellow-creatures. In ſhort, lincerity 1 im- 


plies the power of godlineſs accompanying the 


form: an harmony between our words and 
acts, and the diſpoſition of the mind. This I 


think is the pak pronounced bleſſed by the 
Plalmiſt 


350 
SRM. Pſalmiſt under the character of one, © in whoſe 
XIII. fpirit there is no guile.” Pf. xxxii. 2. Where the 
w— ts and the heart do not thus anſwer to one 
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another, it is plain there is guile and falſhood; 
the perſon is not what he appears to be: his 
acts do not diſcover him, or ſay what he is; 
they only diſguiſe and conceal him. With the 
greateſt reaſon therefore, doth the Prophet 


brand thoſe acts of worſhip as hypocriſy, when 


the mouth goes one way, and the heart ano- 


ther. Ezek. xxxiii. 31. The language of the 
lips beſpoke a devout mind, and a regard to 


God; but as there was nothing within cor- 


reſponding to the outward act, the ſolemnity 


of it greatly enhanced the inſincerity of it. 


3. Sincerity of obedience implies an uni- 
werfel ſubjection to the will of God, as far as 


we have attained to the knowled ge of it, in 


oppoſition to partiality. 
From hence it is called integrity : or as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, the being intire; in oppo- 
ſition to an eſſential defect or maim in the 
Chriſtian graces or practice. 


The fincere perſon may not be equally exem- 


plary as to every grace and duty, from ſome- 


thing conſtitutional, or that hath its ſeat in 


the body: there may be ſome affection, incli- 


nation, or paſſion of the animal kind, that 


may DS: obſtruct the growth of ſome 
particular 


James 1. 4. 
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particular grace, and expoſe to the violation of 8ERM. 
ſome particular law of God. But at the ſame XIII. 
time, there is no allowed indulged exception to — 
any of the divine precepts: he makes con- 
ſcience of every known duty. Accordingly, 
be is as obſervant of thoſe that reſpe& the 
tember of the mind, as the tenor of the life: 
the inward diſpoſition, as well as the actions 
that flow from it. Sincerity will no more ad- 
mit of the indulgence of malice, hatred, envy 
or uncharitableneſs in the breaſt, than the out- 
ward expreſſions of them: it no more allows 
of the filthineſs of the ſpirit or the deformities 
of the mind, than acts of ſenſuality: it is as 
ſolicitous that the {pirit and temper be what 
the divine law requires, as the tenor of the 
life: it cultivates purity and benevolence of | 
heart, as well as in outward deportment. = 
None but hypocrites can ſatisfy themſelves gd [ l 
with a fair out/ide, whilſt the affections, in- | 
clinations, and luſts, which are condemned by | 
the divine law, reign u enmortified within. Matt. 5 j 
XXIIl. 2 5. | 
Further, Sincerity equally regards thoſe 
[Wa ee of duty, with which only God and 
conſcience are acquainted, as thoſe to which 
the world is a witneſs. 
If there be any particular which is more deci- 
five and determining of an upright character, 
than 
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SeRM. than others, I think it is this: viz. a conſcienti- 
XIII. ous regard to the unſeen parts of religion. This 
= includes other things beſides prayer, with which 


the world may not and ſhould not be acquaint- 
ed: but when theſe are /tatedly attended to, in 
their due proportion, and in the manner required, 
that is, with ſuitable devotion and in good 
earneſt, it is a very diſcriminating teſt of up- 
rightneſs. In acts of a publick nature, we 
may be more influenced by meaner motives 
than we are aware of. But in the performance 
of ſecret duties, which are ſeen by none but 
God, what can it be but a ſenſe of the divine 
authority that engages? What but a deſire of 
pleaſing God, and a regard to his eye, that in- 
duces thereto ? What but a love of duty, and 
a deſire of approving ourſelves to God, that 


call upon God as well as others ; as the Pha- 
riſees, whoſe other name was hypocrites, we 
know were much in publick prayer, when and 
where the eyes of others were upon them : but 
as Job faith, will the hypocrite delight himſelf 
in the Almighty? will he always call upon 
God?” that is, will he do it from any pleaſure 
he takes therein? or perform thoſe acts of de- 
votion with any conſtancy, to which nothing 
but a love and regard to the Almighty can be 
an inducement ? No, it cannot be ſuppoſed. 

5 Job 


allures and influences? The hypocrite may : ſound 
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Job xxvii. 10. But ſuch duties, even thoſe SERM. 

which are ſecret and concealed from the world, XIII. 

© fincerity lays a peculiar ſtreſs upon, and is care- "Ya 

dul to acquit itſelf in; both as it thereby ex- 
preſſes a peculiar regard of God, and as it is a 
peculiar evidence of itſelf. Thus it diſpoſes 

5 the ſoul, whoſe character it is, to pay an im- 

partial regard to the divine will, in all ou 

and circumſtances, where it can diſcern it; as 

© 1 to its invvard diſpoſition and temper, as 3 as 

its external behaviour; its private and publick 

a conduct; when at home and when abroad; 

in focial and ſolitary life; in the cloſet, in the 

family, in the ſhop, and in the world, or, as 

the Apoſtle expreſſes it, © in all manner of 

| FE E converſation.” 1 Pet. i. 15. This is doing the 
will of God from the heart. This is that 
E ſoundneſs of heart in God's ſtatutes, that re- 
1 to his commandments, which will entitle 

us to a ſimplicity and ſincerity, ſufficient to 

| preſerve our hopes and joys too, from ſhame 

© or diſappointment. Pſ. cxix. 6, 80. compared. 

What the text leads us to obſerve further 

concerning this important thing, which is our 

E Chriſtian perfection, I muſt defer. —- 

| For the preſent, let what I have offered 

upon this head be improved by way of caution. 

Let it make us very ſparing of our cenſures 


as to the general character of others in this re- 
Vol. I. A a pee. 
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SERM. ſpect. Sincerity reſpecting God is very much 


1 XIII. an hidden thing, and 18 in many reſpects COg- 
—Y— nizable by none but God and a man's own 
conſcience. Hypocriſy indeed, as to particular 
acts, is ſometimes ſo notorious as to proclaim 
itſelf. Where it doth, it is juſtly matter of 
grief to the really ſincere; and the guilty have 
need of care, leaſt from ſome indulged inſtance; 
the heart itſelf be not corrupted; and the 
whole life become leavened by it. But let 
us be very wary how we arraign a general cha- 
racter, ſince it is a matter of ſuch conſequence, 

and wherein we may be eaſily miſtaken. 
Let us be cautious alſo how we lay any /- 
couragements in the way of any in reſpec of 
fincerity ; or tempt them to practice diſpuiſe, 
falſhood, and hypocriſy. The perſon that 
goes to the word of God for his ſentiments in 
point of truth, and who is moſt diligent and 
faithful in his ſearches, is very /zZely to differ 
in ſome things from ſome others; nay, from 
the generality, who take things upon truſt, 
receive their ſentiments by inheritance, as it 
were, and implicitly follow what prevail. 
Now, when a perſon, from a pure regard to 
his divine Maſter, and a dilintereſted love of 
truth, ſhall, upon impartially conſulting the 
mind of Chriſt, reje& ſome things as miſtakes, 
which are embraced by others as truths, or 
admit 
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them, Their crime may be only, that they 


have greater ſincerity, and a better underſtand- 


ing, than their neighbours : and ſuch proceed- 


ings againſt them, is the way to diſcourage all 


impartial enquiry after divine truth, and there- 
by to baniſh ſincerity out of the world : and 


when that is gone, there is no religion wort 


keeping. The reputedly erroneous may in truth, 


and in the judgment of God too, far exceed 
thoſe who arrogantly fit in judgment upon 
them, in this eſſential and important character 
of the Chriſtian. Sure I am, thoſe who are 

fincere themſelves, who know any thing of the 
comforts of it, and the pain that diſguiſe and 


falſhood gives ſuch a mind, could never find 


in their hearts to emp? any to it. They would 


eſteem and encourage integrity all they could ; 


and would dread and abhor any way, to ren- 


der it dangerous or penal to any to be ſincere. 

But let us apply what hath been ſaid by way 
of trial. We may, I am ſure, be able to 
judge whether we have been deſcribed or no. 


Though we muſt be great. ſtrangers to the 


hearts of others, yet we may, and I am ſure 


Ve ought to be acquainted with our own. And 
As if 


admit ſome things as truths which are deemed SxRRI. 
errors by others ſay, when this is the caſe, XIII. 
i: is very criminal to clap brands and invidious 


names upon ſuch ; to inſtil antipathies againſt | 
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356 Happineſs from agreeable Reflettions, 
Sex. if the diſpoſition of our minds, and the tenor 
XIII. of our behaviour, hath been deſcribed, I am 
$3 perſuaded we may claim the title and benefit 
of ſincerity. In this caſe, each one may ap- 
ply to himſelf as he ſees juſt reaſon : none can 
do it for hm. Where we can fay, I am the 
perſon, do not let us admit of ſcruples, doubts, 
and jealouſies. If there are ſome inſtances of 
a contrary kind to humble us, yet if this of 
ſincerity be greatly prevailing, let not the 
ſhades of the contrary diſcourage us. The 
grace of the goſpel may be fled to in this cafe, 


as well as in others. 


Finally, let us all endeavour a more per- 


fect freedom, from what is in particular a chal- 
lenge to this character ; and inſtead of ſpend- 
ing our time in uſeleſs complaints, let it be 


employed in cultivating our own fincerity, that 


it may be more evident to ourſelves, and may 
be a growing aſſurance of the approbation of 
our dear and bleſſed Redeemer at the laſt day. 
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SERMON XIV. 


On the ſame 8 BIE Cr. 


e. Auen · Aude · Notes · Nabe · Nude a- A. 


2 CORINTHIANS, i. 12. 
: For our rejoycing is this, the teſtimony f our 
cConſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, 
not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our converſation in the 
_ world. | 
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E truth that I have propoſed to evi- SERM. 
'& dence and illuſtrate is, © that our real XIV. 
© telicity at preſent; eminently, yea, above eve- a a 
© ry other cauſe, flows from the good ſtate 


this, I have propoſed to conſider the truly 
: l happy 
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19 happy mind in four views : viz. in its furni. 
XIV. ture or principles; z in its diſpoſition 3 in its re- 
fecton; and its proſpects. It is the third I am 
upon; for which I think the words I have 


Happineſs from agreeable Reflettions, 


read are a juſt foundation, In the proſecution - 
of them I have laid down the following me- 


thod. 


I. To conſider the ſource of the Apoſtle 


ſatisfaction and triumph. 


II. The means by which he derived it. 

III. The happineſs itſelf reſulting from it. 

IV. To offer the beſt advices I can, for ſe- 
curing and maintaining ſo — and eminent 
a felicity. 

I am at preſent upon the firſt, 

I. The ſource of the Apoſtle's ſatisfaction 


: aid triumph: which is this, That he had 


« had his conyerſation in the world in ſimpli- 
« city and godly fincerity.” Theſe two words, 


I told you, though different in their fri# 


meaning, yet are uſed by the Apoſtle as ſigni- 


fying much the ſame thing : the former being 
included in the latter. Here I gave you a ſum- 
mary view of ſincerity itſelf under the follow- 
ing particulars; 


1. A ſupreme regard to God is the founda- 
tion of it, and hath an influence beyond all 
meaner reaſons and motives of action. And 
this regard I told you was expreſſed to the 

amber 
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5 authority, to the approbation, and to the eye $exM. 

2. Sincerity implies a faithful and impar- — 

8 tial enquiry into the mind and will of God, as 

tte ſtandard of truth, and the rule of duty. 

lt is from thence the ſincere perſon derives his 

* ſentiments ; and by that he regulates his prac- 

tice. Theſe I conſidered diſtinctly. 

3. Sincerity includes a practical regard to 

the dictates of an enlightened conſcience, or 

the following 1 its dictates in reſpect of the will 

of God, as far as it is apprehended. For the 

a illuſtrating this I mentioned ſome particul ars. 

ui. Sincerity of obedience is manifeſted, by a 

| readineſs to the performance of the divine will. 

1 The upright ſoul cannot fo much as deliberate, 

in a Caſe where the word of God appears to 

him to have determined: it cannot allow itſelf 

to heſitate as to what is plainly ſinful; nor can 

it ſuffer plain duty to be brought into queſtion 

. with itſelf. Again, ſincerity as to the perfor- 

muance of the divine will implies, a correſpon- 

dency of the mind and heart to the external H 

act. And further, it includes an ni verſal ſub- ay 

. jection to the will of God, as far as we have = 

| #tainedto the knowledge of it, in oppoſition 1 

| 7 to partiality: and from hence ſincerity is 1 

| ſled integrity, or as the Apoſtle James ex- 

Preſles it; an entireneſs, in oppoſition to any 
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SERM. happy mind in four views: viz. in its furni. 
XIV. ture or principles; ; in its diſpoſition ; in its re- 
9 flection; and its proſpects, It is the third I am 
upon; for which I think the words I have 
read are a juſt foundation, In the proſecution 
of them I have laid down the following me- 
thod. 
1 conſider the ſource of the Apoſile' 
ſatisfaction and triumph. 
IT. The means by which be derived it. 
III. The happineſs itſelf reſulting from it. 
TV. To offer the beſt advices I can, for ſe⸗ 
curing and maintaining ſo ſingular and eminent 
N 
l am at preſent upon che firſt. 


I. The ſource of the Apoſtl e's ſ. nl 


ad triumph: which is this, That he had 
had his converſation in the world in ſimpli- 
« city and godly ſincerity.” Theſe two words, 
I told you, though different in their fri# 


meaning, yet are uſed by the Apoſtle as figni- 


fying much the ſame thing : the former being 
included in the latter. Here I gaye you a ſum- 


mary view of Ray itſelf under the follow 


ing particulars: 


1. A ſupreme regard to God is the founda- 
tion of it, and hath an influence beyond all 


meaner reaſons and motives of action. And 
this regard I told you was expreſſed to the 
by author ity, 
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authority, to the approbation, and to the eye SERNI. 


F XIV. 
2. Sincerity implies a faithful and impar - 


tial enquiry into the mind and will of God, as 


the ſtandard of truth, and the rule of duty. 
It is from thence the ſincere perſon derives his 
ſentiments ; and by that he regulates his prac- 
tice. Theſe I conſidered diſtinctly. 

3. Sincerity includes a practical regard to 


the dictates of an enlightened conſcience, or 
the following its dictates in reſpect of the will 
of God, as far as it is apprehended. For the 

| illuſtrating this J mentioned ſome particulars. 
viz. Sincerity of obedience is manifeſted, by a 

| readineſs to the performance of the divine will. 
Ihe upright ſoul cannot ſo much as deliberate, 
in a caſe where the word of God appears to 
dim to have determined: it cannot allow itſelf 
to heſitate as to what is plainly ſinful ; nor can 
it ſuffer plain duty to be brought into queſtion 
with itſelf. Again, ſincerity as to the perfor- 

| mance of the divine will implies, a correſpon- 


dency of the mind and heart to the external : 


| act. And further, it includes an univerſal ſub- 


jection to the will of God, as far as we have 
| attained to the knowledge of it, in oppolition 
3v partiality: and from hence ſincerity 15 
ſtiled integrity, or as the Apoſtle James ex- 


breſſes it; an entireneſs, in oppoſition to any 
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SR. eſſential defect or maim in the chriſtian gracy 
XIV. and practice. Hereupon the fincere perſon ; 
Ad dãZãs obſervant of thoſe precepts that reſpe& the 
temper of the mind, as thoſe that preſcribe 

the tenor of the life. And he equally regard 

thoſe branches of duty, with which only Gol 

and conſcience are acquainted, as thoſe ty 
which the world is a witneſs. This is doing 
the will of God from the heart: this is that 
 ſounaneſs of heart in God's ſtatutes, that reſpet 

to his commandments, that will entitle us to 

a ſimplicity and fincerity, ſufficient to preſere 

our hopes and joys too from ſhame or difap. WW 
pointment. „ 3 il 
From hence I apprehend we may have 2 

juſt notion of ſincerity itſelf, or wherein it con. 

ſiſts. But as the Apoſtle hath given us ſom 
properties of it, and I think with 4% too, 

for the fuller illuſtration of it, and to prevent 
deception in ſo important a point, it may be 
uſeful to inſiſt a little upon what he hath 
aſſerted, in proof of the genuineneſs of his fin- 

cerity ; by which we may be more fully aſcer- WW 
tained of the reality of our own, And to this! 

now proceed, —_ 1 

And here I would put you upon obſerving 

that he ſtiles it godly ſincerity ; or, as the 
original runs, the ſincerity of God. By thi 

I apprehend may be meant, a fincerity 7 


ſembling 
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ſembling God's ; or a conformity to him therein. SERM. 
This the ſcripture repreſents by uprightneſs XIV. 
and truth: good and wpright is the Lord.. 


Pſ. xxv. 8. © and with the upright it is ſaid he 
will ſhew himſelf upright.” Pf. xviii. 2 5. This 
is included, when he is ſtiled in general, a 


God of truth. By this ſincerity in God, I 


think we are to underſtand, the perfect confor- 


mity of the words or ſigns, he is pleaſed to 
make uſe of in his intercourſe with intelligent 
creatures, with that mind or will which he 


deſigns to expreſs thereby. To ſpeak after the 


manner of men, (and ſo we mult ſpeak, if we 


will ſay any thing of the ever bleſſed God ;) 


ce he means as he faith ;” his declarations teſti- 
fy his intentions : and the latter may be certain- 
ly known by the former. He hath no ſecret 


will or purpoſe, that is in the leaſt repugnant 


to his revealed will, The repreſentations he 
hath given of himſelf, are to be underſtood 
according to what his words naturally ſuggeſt, 
upon the due uſe of our reaſon, to which they 
are addreſſed. He hath no meanings, no re- 
ſerves to himſelf, interfering with the teſtimo- 


nies he hath given to us. We! nave his real 


mind and will in his word: he is a God that 
cannot lie, miſlead, or deceive : what he pro- 
miſes he will aſſuredly perform; what he 
threatens he will make good, according to the 

: different 
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Sr RI. different qualifications and characters of thoſs 
XIV. to which the one is made, and againſt which 

wx the other is denounced. This of ſincerity or 
truth in God is effential to his deity. Deny 


this, or aſſert any thing inconſiſtent therewith, 


and you at once blaſpheme, yea, deſtroy, 


every moral perfection This is a godlike ex- 


cellency, founded in the all- ſufficiency of the 
divine nature; which neceſſarily ſets it above 
the poſſibility of colluſion or deceit. For what 
temptation can he be under to deceive a worm? 
Now I think when the Apoſtle ſtiles his ſin- 
cerity godly, he means that it was one reſem- 


bling God's; not the ſame in degree, but in 


kind. God was his example and pattern 
herein, whom he endeavoured to imitate, in 
the uprightneſs of his ends, in the correſpon- 
dency of his practice to his profeſſion, and in 
the conformity of his heart to his words and 
actions, towards all with whom he had to do. 
This ſincerity he cultivated with a view to his 


conformity ta God, as an eminent part of his 


image; and evidenced it in the ſtation where- 


in he ſtood, by all thoſe ways that lay before 


him. From the perfection of the pattern he 
propoſed to copy after, he declares the unifor- 
mity of his ſincerity, and his ambition of be- 
ing perfect therein, according to his meaſure. 

5 e 


| 
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But by a godly ſincerity we may alſo under- SER. 


ſtand one that is ſo in the fight of God; what XIV. 
ze will admit and allow as ſuch ; by which it 


virtue and goodneſs is determined; upon which 


its efficacy for any ſaving benefits depends. It 
may be ſtiled the fncerity of God, as the me- 


thod of juſtification and ſalvation is termed the 
righteouſneſs of God: from its being that which 
he hath preſcribed, and which only he will ac- 
cept. Rom. iii. 22. None but God, our Ruler 
and Judge, could have rendered ſincerity valid 
for the obtaining of his favour: its available- 
neſs for ſuch an end depended abſolutely on 
his eſtabliſnment. Every one that conſiders 
muſt ſee, that there is great grace and conde- 
ſcenſion therein. But from this very ſtoop of 
grace, we are the more ſtrongly aſſured, that 
he will not diſpenſe with the want of this; nor 
take up with any thing for it, but what he hatn 
deſcribed and ſpecified. What is not in this 
ſenſe godly ſincerity, or what is not ſo in the 


divine eſtimate, is nothing. 


There is a degree of ſincerity or religion that 
comes not up thereto: ſtiled by the Apoſtle 

feſhly wiſdom, and which ſtands oppoſed to godly 

ſincerity. Which ſignifies, the acting a cun- 
ning artful part for this world, under the cloak 
of religion; and deſcribes thoſe whoſe ſincerity 
and goodneſs is grounded upon, and meaſur - 
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Sp RN. by ſecular prudence and policy: who aim at 
XIV. and practice no more, than is neceſſary to ſerve 


their temporal intereſts. Who conſe quently 

will make ſome ſhew of fincerity as their cir- 
cumſtances may require; but not from faith 
in God, or conſcience towards him ; not from 
the principles of religion; but merely for ſecu- 
lar reaſons, and from the principles of this 
world. Something of ſincerity is neceſſary to 


create a confidence, and to ſecure a credit 


amongſt men. But much leſs will do for men, 
than for God ; for this world, than another; 
for a reputation with men, than for a reputation 
with conſcience. This of fleſhly wiſdom, or 
a wiſdom for this world, was the Phariſees 
principle ; from whence more eſpecially our 
Saviour ſo often ſtiles them, hypocrites. Many 
of their actions had a plauſible appearance, and 
carried in them a ſeeming reference and regard 
to God: but in reality the principle and reaſon 
of all was Self, and a ſecular intereſt, Their 
devotional acts were to ſecure a reputation with 
men for ſanctity: whilſt they named God, they 
meant the world; whilſt the matter of the act 
intimated a regard to the divine honour, the 
view and end of it was to promote their tem- 
poral advantage : whilſt their eye was lifted 
up towards heaven in the judgment of be- 


holders, it was in reality upon their prey on 
earth 
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earth. Thus did they evidence a feſbly aviſ= SRRM. 
dom ; as it was their ſecular advantage that XIV. 
was their principle and end; which ſtatedly = 
influenced and directed their profeſſions and 
practice; and as they ſerved ambitious pur- 
poſes under religious pretenſions. The good 
acts which ſuch do is, not becauſe they have 
any /ove to them, but becauſe they love this 
world; and they would do the quite contrary, 

if they would ſerve their turn as well. Simpli- 
city and ſincerity 7hus practiſed and regarded, 
namely as a point of fe/hly wiſdom, or a means 
por the making the advantages of the preſent 
| F life, the Apoſtle plainly aſſerts is not ſufficient 
; to ſecure the joys of a good conſcience. To 
; this he oppoſes that which was exerciſed in the 
" grace or favour of God, (fo it ſhould have been 
| | rendered) that is, under the influence of his 
] 
1 


eye, as the principle, and the obtaining his 
acceptance, as the motive and end. 

I would obſerve further. 5 
That which amounts not to what the goſpel 
8 | requires, is not of that kind. For, as I before 
!hinted, gody ſincerity is that which is ſincerity 
n the fight and judgment of God : and as the 


4 goſpel is the rule of his future deciſion, it is the 
j ſtandard of his eſtimate, and conſequently the 
" | rule of ours, at preſent. Thoſe only are graces 
< or virtues to give us any ſatisfaction from our 


poſſeſſing 


* 4 
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Sex. poſſeſſing them, that anſwer to the goſpel de- 
XIV. ſcription that only is the obedience to the di- 
— vine laws, from whence we can be denomi- 


nated, which that admits as ſuch: and thoſe 


principles, motives, and ends, do only evidence 
the uprightneſs of our acts, which the goſpel 


hath preſcribed to that end. No virtue towards 
man will paſs in evidence of ſincerity, but what 


5s founded in piety towards God ; or accompa- 


nied uith a ſenſe of duty: no acts of virtue or 


_ piety will be admitted in proof thereof, but 


what are anſivered by the temper of the mind, 


and the diſpoſition of the heart : nor will any 
regard to particular duties be admitted in proof 
of our uprightneſs and integrity, amidſt a fated 
known neglect of any againſt the convictions 


of the mind. Againſt theſe the goſpel hath 


entered its proteſt: theſe are ſtanding impeach- 
ments of our chriſtianity, and conſequently of 
our ſincerity : and what is that which will not 


bear the tryal? 


Which brings me to the laſt thing reſpecting 
ſincerity ſuggeſted in the text, and that is, the 
having the converſation in it. The attending 
a little to which, may prevent ſome diſtreſſing 
miſtakes, ariſing from weakneſs of judgment; 


and ſome deluding ones to which infincerity 
. may lead. 
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ſtated and conſtant. It was not the attendant 
of ſome particular acts only, but accompanied 


his whole conduct. It was the manner of his 


walk , and the complection of his Behaviour; 


and what run through the whole of his life. 
To be ſure the ſource and ſeat of ſincerity is 
in the mind and heart. Its firſt actings there- 
fore are by the intentions, aims, defires, and 


deſigns : and according to their uprightneſs, 
in oppoſition to what is falſe, our actions are 


denominated ſincere. But then, the upright 


mind muſt never be reſted in without a life 


anſwering thereto : the converſation is the evi- 


dence of the diſpoſition: all intentions and aims 


reſpect actions: the tree is to be known by its 
fruit. The great advantage of an inward inte- 
grity is, that it imparts a value to our acts, and 
recommends them to the divine acceptance; 
but then there muſt be ads to teſtify this, and 


ſuch as from their goodneſs can teſtify it. I 
think what the Apoſtle faith of himſelf elſe- 
where, may ſtrike a conſiderable light upon the 


text. Acts xxXiij. 1, © I have lived in all good 
conſcience 


— hes 


367 
And by the having the converſation in godly SERM:. 
fincerity, and by the grace or goſpel of God, we XIV. 
are at firſt ſight taught, That it reſpects the — 
prevailing diſpoſition of the mind, and the 
general ſcope and tenor of the life. It was not 
occaſional or accidental, by fits and ſtarts, but 
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SeRM. conſcience before God unto this day.” He had 
XIV. a good conſcience. His intentions, aims, and 
3 ends were pure and upright ; his life and ac- 
tions anſwered thereto, and were governed 
thereby. His integrity was principle, uniform- 
ly dictating and influencing his conduct; and 
this with a view to the eye and approbation of 
God. This is having the converſation in godly 
ſincerity. 
But then I would further obſerve, that this 
| muſt be underſtood of every one, even of . 
moſt ſincere, in a limited ſenſe. Every on 
that knows himſelf, muſt be ſenſible of K. 
fects in the particular branches of this, as well 
as in other things. Who can ſay, he hath 
always had a due regard to the authority, ap- 
probation, and eye of God? That he hath as 
diligently and impartially enquired into the 
mind and will of God, as he might and ought 
to have done? That his inward temper, or 
the diſpoſition of his mind, hath aluays an- 
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portion, as contrary to ſincerity therein, as diſ- 
truſt is to faith, or falſhood to truth. Though 
by our rule therefore, a perfection is required in 
this as in other things, yet as none can ever 
attain 


9 ſwered to his external acts? Or that the princi- 
| 4 ples, motives, and ends, of every action to 
” | God and man, would bear the light? Now 
| | every failure in theſe articles are in their pro- 
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attain thereto, ſo the having our converſation SERM. 

| in godly ſincerity, upon which we can hope XIV. 

; in, and appeal to God, can be no other tan 

; W what is prevailing. There can be no medium 
between abſolute perfection and prevalency; 

; and fince the former is not what this ſtate ad- 

© mits of, but is the ſole priviledge or prerogative 

of the heavenly world, the other muſt deno- 

minate and diſtinguiſh ſuch imperfect creatures 

as we are; and through the grace of the goſ- . 


"i 
8 


pel we may hope for acceptance upon our con- 


[IE fciouſnels of it. For as to that general character 
3 of ſincerity, which is the indiſpenſable condi- 
tion of the divine favour, I think it cannot 
. I conſiſt in any particular degrees of excellency 


0 | . and goodneſs; becauſe of the great diverſity 5 
oc talents, capacities, and advantages, that is 
= : found amongſt mankind, for which the goſ- 
pel itſelf hath made allowances ; but it conſiſts 
i; « in that uprightneſs of heart, that ſhall lead 
=_ eto a faithful and honeſt improvement of 
„the helps and means for the knowing and 
= 0 doing our duty, which we ſeverally have, 
whether they be greater or leſs. From 
= hence, the * upon which the divine 
= | favour abſolutely depends, is attainable by all; 
as it is confiſtent with need failures in par- 
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4 22 inſtances of uprightneſs; and implies 
9 no more than the upright and faithful im- 
Vor. I. B b provement 


"A 
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SERM. provement of the means, abilities, and adyan- 

XIV. tages that every one poſſeſſes. It depends upon 

8 goodneſs of the mind, and not the great. 
neſs of the capacity. 

Finally, the having the converſation in fin 

cerity implies, the perſevering in it to the la 

As it is to run through every part of life, f 

it is to run on to the end of it. Chriſtian fin. 

cerity or faithfulneſs is one that reaches unt 

death. Rev. ii. 10. We are to be ſincere and 

without offence, or to maintain a conſcience 

void of offence, unto the day of Chriſt, that i; 

as long as we live, ſince it 1s certain as we 

are found at death, we ſhall be deemed at the 


behaviour, that ſettles the character, and de- 


cere? Surely the queſtion anſwers itſelf. 


two concerning it. 1 ſuppoſe no one will di 


termines the ſtate. Heb. xiii. 7. If the upright * 
turneth away from his uprightneſs, and doth 
according to the abominations of the hypo- 
Crite, ſhall he be deemed or rewarded as {in- 


It is not my buſineſs at preſent to confider 
the doctrine of perſeverance : but I think 1Þ 
have a very juſt occaſion for an obſervation or 


pute the Apojte's ſincerity upon his ſolemn de- 
claration in the text; or queſtion his being 
reall what he would paſs for, But even ths 

Apolile E 


day of judgment. Phil. i. 10. It is the end 


the converſation, the concluſſon of the life ani 
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Apoſtle declares that he exerciſed great ſelf- de- SRM. 
nials, Jet after he had preached to others, he XIV. 
| himſelf ſhould be a caſt-away, a reprobated, OE 
4 rejected, perſon, or one to whom the prize he 
= is there ſpeaking of, would not be adjudged. 
1 Cor. ix. 27. Now is it not as evident as 
words can make it, that he was in danger of 
making ſhipwreck of his good conſcience, of 
loſing what he had attained, and of departing 
from his integrity? Whence could fears ariſe, 
but from an apprehenſion of danger? And if 
any ſhould ſay his fears were vain and 
= groundleſs as to himſelf, it would be in effect 
E the impeaching his character as an Apoſtle ; 
and declaring that our fears and hopes too are 
without foundation, as far as they are ground- 
cd upon his teſtimony. If then we do, as I 
think we mut, allow, that he who thus tri- 
* umphs in his integrity in the text, had juſt 
grounds to fear his being rejected of God, we 
muſt alſo admit that he might let go that his 
integrity, ſince nothing elſe could expoſe him 
to be a caſt- away; and that how long ſoever, in 
time paſt, he could rejoice in the aſſurance of 
his ſincerity, it was only perſeverance therein 


tothe laſt, that could entitle him to the hopes 
and rewards thereof. 


ing | ; I have thus finiſhed the firſt n! pro- 
this f poſed, viz. The ſource of the Apoſtle's ſatis- 
te 1 faction 
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SERM. faction and triumph, © that he had had his con- 
XIV. verſation in the world in ſimplicity and godly 
ſincerity.“ And I have, in the beſt manner I 
could, given you a ſummary view of that ſin- 
cerity, the Apoſtle lays ſuch a ſtreſs upon, and 
extracts ſo great a conſolation from, as far as 
| his account of it in the text goes. 
Ihe ſecond general head is to conſider the 
means by which he derived this ſatisfaction to 
himſelf; and that was, from the teſtimony of 
His own conſcience concerning it. But as I can- 
not go through it at preſent, I ſhall defer it, as 
it may be moſt ſerviceable to have it under 
one view. 

e preſent I would briefly. aſſiſt you in 
making the beſt improvement of what hath 

been offered. And, 
1. Let us judge of our own character in this 


important point of fincerity by what hath been 
ſuggeſted. 


Every one ſees from the ſtreſs that the -oſpel 


lays upon it, that it is of dangerous conſe- 
_ quence to be miſtaken in the judgment we 
form of ourſelves herein; and for that reaſon 
it is equally dangerous to be miſtaken in our 
apprehenſion of the 7hing itſelf; We ſee that 

the ſincerity, on which a good perſon builds 

his hope of the divine favour, and in which 

be triumphs from the teſtimony that conſcience 
gives 


ub” 
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gives of it, is not confined to any ſingle article; SRM. 
particularly, not to truth and uprightneſs be- XIV. 
| tween man and man, though that is an efſen- 2 
tial branch of it: but is as extenſive as the di- 
vine law ; and 1s what the whole of the con- 
verſation or life is to be governed by. It par- 
ticularly reſpects the principles, the motives, 

the reaſons, and the ends of our actions. But 

let us remember alſo, it includes the actions 

E themſelves ; and requires that they be good, 

or ſuch as the Goſpel of Chriſt allows. What 
there is of it in the mind is to be evidenced by 
the life. The % here are imperfect ; and are 

liable to defects and mixtures, as to particular 
inſtances of prigbineſs, as well as other 
branches of duty. But through the merciful 
mitigations and allowances made by the Goſ- 

pel, no inſtance of inſincerity unallowed, diſ- 
claimed, and amended upon conviction, ſhall 
deſtroy that fincerity that denominates us in 

the ſight of God, and is the condition of his 


flavour. . 

It is a very Affective notion of ſincerity, to 
place it, * in a perſons being the ſame in reality, 
as he is in appearance.” This indeed is 27- 
cluded in the true notion of it; but, of 7tſelf, 
is far from being the whole of godly ſincerity. 
We muſt firſt enquire what the perſon appears 
do be; or what he would be tought to be. 
9 = 5 3 There 
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SERM. There are ſome ſhameleſs libertines, who glo- ; or 28 
XIV. ry in their ſhame ; whole lives truly manifeſt . he dc 
SY the compleftion of their minds; who ſo far ful a 
are what they appear ; and ſome from hence to kr 
have boaſted that they are no hypocrites, as | of tt 
they did not pretend to be better than they i 115 th 
were. But ſurely this is a ſtrange ſincerity to | title 

boaſt of! One cannot help aſtoniſhment, to ; the 

find impudence gloried in as ſincerity. No; W they 
this, as far as it is any thing of a character F the 
with God, with man, or with conſcience, good 
muſt be founded in pretenſions to piety and vi- that 


tue. And for perſons, who make no profeſ- | 8 
ons of any thing but libertiniſm and a lawleſs 
life, to talk of ſincerity, or to value themſelves FR 
upon their being in reality what they appear to b 
be, is the very infamy of Sodom; a ſhameleß, hat 
deteſtable rant. I 
Nor is it ſufficient to entitle a perſon to the A 
character of godly ſincerity, merely that he fro 
acts according to the perſuaſion and ſentiments Þ ga 
of his own mind. This indeed is included in aul 
what is genuine; but there muſt be ſomething Þ {46 


more to render it compleat. There is a ne- ac. 
ceſſary enquiry previous to this, and muſt be ha 
determined in a right manner, before the tri 
other can be an evidence of ſincerity: and w. 
that is, Hath due pains and care been taken le- 


to inform the mind, as to the will of God, 
or 
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© or as to fin and duty, or to diſcover what is to SERM. 
be done and avoided ? Hath there been a faith- XIV. 
a ful application to the helps we have, in order once 
c know what is the good and acceptable will 
as J of the Lord? If the acting meerly accordin 8 
© to the perſuaſion of our own minds, would en- 
. title to ſincerity, then they who committed 
the greateſt villanies under tbe perſuaſi on that 
| : they were right, would have as good a claim to 
E the character, as if the 40 05 were ever ſo 
Nd. But ſurely this would ſhock ny mind 
that was not loſt to reaſon. 
E Since therefore we are liable to be miſtaken 
| here, whilſt a miſtake is extremely hazardous, 
I let us exerciſe the utmoſt caution. We may 
know what that is which God requires; he 
* hath ſufficiently revealed it in his word; our 
: great danger of miſtaking ariſeth more Hom 
E tampering with ourſelves and our rule, that is 
from infincerity, than from any degree of 
© darkneſs upon the thing itſelf, But what are 
all deceptions of ourſelves, whilſt God knows 
bow the matter ſtands with us? Whilſt he is 
| acquainted with all the helps and means we 
have, for attaining the knowledge of what is 
true; and with the degree of endeavour, that 
we employ to underſtand and attain it ? Which 
leads to a ſecond uſe. 
I Bb 4 2, Let 
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SERM. There are ſome ſhameleſs libertines, who glo- 

XIV. ry in their ſhame ; whoſe lives truly manifeſt 

SY the completion of their minds; who ſo far 

are what they appear ; and ſome from hence 

have boaſted that they are no hypocrites, as 

they did not pretend to be better than they 

were. But ſurely this is a ſtrange ſincerity to 

boaſt of ! One cannot help aſtoniſhment, to 

find impudence gloried in as ſincerity. No; 

this, as far as it is any thing of a character 

with God, with man, or with conſcience, 

muſt be founded in preten/ions to piety and vir- 

tue. And for perſons, who make no profeſ- 

fins of any thing but libertiniſm and a lawlek 

life, to talk of ſincerity, or to value themſelves 

upon their being in reality what they appear to 

be, is the very infamy of Soden; a ſhameleſs 
deteſtable rant. 

Nor is it ſufficient to entitle a * to the 
character of godly ſincerity, merely that he 
acts according to the perſuaſion and ſentiments 
of his own mind. This indeed is included in 
what is genuine; but there muſt be ſomething | 
more to render it compleat. There is a ne- 
ceſſary enquiry previous to this, and muſt be? 
determined in a right manner, before the 
other can be an evidence of ſincerity : and 
that is, Hath due pains and care been taken Þ 

to inform the mind, as to the will of God, 
ot 


* 
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| or as to fin and duty, or to diſcover what is to Ser. 


ſ be done and avoided ? Hath there been a faith- XIV. 
ar Þ ful application to the helps we have, in order 7 
e to know what is the good and acceptable will | 
_ of the Lord ? If the acting meerly according (| 
o E to the perſuaſion of our own minds, would en- | | 
to te to ſincerity, then they who committed j 
o the greateſt villanies under the perſuaſion that 4 
5 : they were right, would have as good a claim to 1 
der the character, as if the actions «vere ever fo If 
e, good. But ſurely this would ſhock Oy mind | 
10 that was not loſt to reaſon. = 1 
＋dSince therefore we are liable to be miſtaken 1 
ef 1 : | here, whilſt a miſtake is extremely hazardous, [| 
ves let us exerciſe the utmoſt caution. We may” | 
* } : | know what that is which God requires; he 1 
% þ 7 * hath ſufficiently revealed it in his word; our 18 
> great danger of miſtaking ariſeth more Rem 5 {| 
the * tampering with ourſelves and our rule, that is 1 
he from inſincerity, than from any degree of 1 
ns þ Ez * darkneſs upon the thing itſelf. But what are 9 
ing E all deceptions of ourſelves, whilſt God knows 1 
ung how the matter ſtands with us? Whilſt he is . 
ne- {> acquainted with all the helps and means we il 
be bave, for attaining the knowledge of what is 'þ 
the Þ true; and with the degree of endeavour, that | N 
and we employ to underſtand and attain it? Which " 
ken Þ | leads to a ſecond uſe. 1 
1 2 Bb 5 2. Let ll! 
o © 
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SERM. 2. Let us labour after it as the one thing 
XIV. needful: not only after a ſincerity that may 
ſatisfy ourſelves, but after that which is Zoch, 
or what God requires, and will accept. 

Having a juſt notion of it, we ſhall be able 
to judge what to ſeek, and when we have 
attained it : and if with this, we are deter. 
mined nothing ſhall ſatisfy us, but what will 
be admitted and rewarded by God, we hays 
gone a conſiderable way towards the obtaining 
it, The divine acceptance and favour alone, 
which we are ſure is annexed to it, will abun- 
dantly recompence us, whatever the acquiſi 
tion or the maintenance of it may coſt us. 
To ſpeak ſtrictly, the divine favour is not 2 
2 angle bleſſing; it never is alone as all other 
advantages may be; but is the moſt compli- 

cated one, yea the ſummary of all. 
In nothing is the degeneracy of the preſent 


more manifeſted by any thing, than in the 


which is the very ſoul and ſpring of all good- 


age more apparent, and indeed it cannot be 
loſs - of that ſimplicity and godly fincerity, 


neſs. How ſadly are the minds and manners Þ* 
of the people of Iſrael copied by us, though 
they are the declared cauſe of the calamities 7 
that befel them afterwards ? The prophet Þ* 
thus characteriſes them, * they are an a 5 
01 EE 
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of treacherous men, bendi ng their tongues like SERM. 
their bow for lies, that is, employing them XIV. 
deliberately and cuſtomarily for deceit, as if — 
that was their end and uſe. Take heed, 
faith he, every one of his neighbour, and 
truſt ye not in any brother, for they will de- 
ceive every one his neighbour, and will not 
ſpeak tne truth : thine habitation is in the 
midſt of deceit.” Thus was both commerce 
and converſation deſtroyed from the want of 
ſincerity in both: and both the pretenſions 
of religion and friendſhip employed, to diſ- 
guiſe the meaneſt and moſt ſordid intentions. 
Well might he be heartily ſick and grieved, 
and wiſh for a lodging place in the wilder- 
neſs. Jer. ix. 1-9. And is not this fo true 
a4 deſcription of our circumſtances, as juſtly to 
| grieve and affect every upright ſoul, both for 
the diſhonour done to our great maſter, in 
© whoſe mouth no guile was ever found; and 
in compaſſion to their fellow-creatures, who 
by ſuch a mind and practice are in danger of 
the portion of hypocrites, of all others the 
moſt dreadful ? Matt. xxiv. 51. I wiſh I could 
ſay any thing that through the bleſſing of God, 
might recover us to that ſimplicity and inte- 
grity, that is equally the happineſs of the man, 
and the glory of the Chriſtian. 


If 
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Tf we have any ambition of attaining this 


XIV. moſt important character, let us frequently 


r= repreſent to ourſelves the divine omniſciency ; 
or the perfect ænowledge that God hath both 


of our hearts and ways ; of our diſpoſitions, 


purpoſes, and intentions, as well as our 
covert-acts. What ſtronger motive can there 


be to the moſt thorough ſincerity ? What 


can more expoſe hypocriſy, even that of the 


heart, for folly and madneſs? Eſpecially let 


us repreſent his all-ſearching eye to ourſelves 


by the moſt ſerious meditation, when under 


a temptati on to diſſimulation, falſhood, or the 


practiſing a guileful, deceitful part. Let that 
name of his at all ſuch times be preſented to 
our minds, Thou God ſeeſt me.” 


13. It is not only to an outward decorum or 
appearance, that the conſciouſneſs of ſuch an 


eye and preſence would reach; but it would 


extend to our Hidden retirements; to the ſecret 


principles and purpoſes of the mind; to all 
its motions and workings, whereby the very 


ſpring and ſource of our acts would become 


pure 3 and all falſhood and hypocriſy cruſhed 
For, what mind 


would not be ſtruck with that profound re- 


in its very beginnings. 


verence, under the realizing view of the aw- 


ful knowledge of God, as to quaſh every 


incli- 


Gen. xvi. 
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knows what is there, ſo he taketh no 5 
in any thing but — 1 Chron. xxix 


19, 
Further, in order to our attaining a godly 
ſincerity, let us never indulge to a * in- 


ſtance of the contrary. 


Indeed, Chriſtians, we grofly delude our- 
ſelves, if, from the inconſiderableneſs of the 
caſe, we make light ef deceit and falſhood, in 


any branch of our converſe with God and 
man. We may aſſure ourſelves, that every 


act of that kind hath # tendency to render 
falſhood the very habit of the mind; and how 
inconſiderable ſoever the particular caſe may 
be in itſelf, the act with its conſequences are 
very far from being trifling. On the contrary, 


let all our acts, according to their nature and 


objects, be done in truth. Whenever we wor- 


ſhip that God who is a ſpirit, let us ſee to it, 


ttzhat it be in ſpirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 
Let us always draw nigh to him with a true 
heart, follicitous that the devotion of the mind 


anſwer to the devotion of the acts. Let all 


B the grateful commemorations of the Saviour's 
dying love, be kept with fincerity and truth. 
Cor. v. 8, Let all profeſſions of love to our 


fellow- 


*nclination to inſincerity at its firſt riſing? eſ- 8ER M. 
pecially if it be remembered alſo, tht as he XIV. 
trieth the heart, as he looketh to it, and nt ae 
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SxRM. fellow-creatur res be in truth : allow not your- 
XIV. ſelves to falfify with your tongues, nor to utter 


any pretenſions of friendſhip that are not dic. 


tated by your hearts, or agree not to them, 
If we give to others, let it not be from oſten- 


tation, but with ſimplicity, or from pure affec- 
tion to them. Yea, let every profeſſion of 
love be without diſſimulation. Rom. xii. 8, 9. 
If we indulge to prevarication or guile to- 


wards God, in our ſolemn tranſactions with 
him, what wonder if we falſify 


with man ? 
If we can allow ourſelves in the greater, we 


ſhall not ſcruple the leſs; and if we practif 
diſſimulation to man, we ſhall ſoon carry it 


to God. From one deliberate act of this kind, 
we are in great danger of repeating it, and 
thereby of acting habitually in diſguiſe. On 


the contrary, the acting ſtatedly in lower in- 
ſtances, and with reſpect to more common 


occaſions, with perfect ſimplicity, will contri 


bute greatly towards a principle of ſincerity; 


and towards that glorious character, Ifraelites 


indeed in whom is no guile.“ 


Finally, let not the loweſt degrees of Sings 


rity ſatisfy us ; or the bare avoiding the genera 
character of hypocrites : but let us aim at 


what may juſtly entitle us to the contrary cha- 


_ rater. Let us propoſe a perfection to ourſelves 


therein. Let us aim high, even that heart and 
life 
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9e. : endeavouring a 4 4 cap ofappling tothe X SERM: 
all knowing God concernin g our | g to the am 
i every occaſional enquiry into we ; and 
character to join iſſue with David, in his p Eg 
| bye and prayer, * Search me, O Lord, 
3 yd a ow my heart; try me, 2 Rn rd. 
f f ghts ; and ſee if hive be nay whe Fo. 
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N the conſideration of the real happineſs of SRRNM. 
man, I hope I have ſufficiently evidenced, XV. 

that the ſatisfaction or the good ſtate of the — 

mind is unſpeakably more at the foundation {| 

of it, than all external circumſtances when 44 

put together. I am at preſent illuſtrating this N f | 
truth, Li 
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Sex. truth, © from the felicity of agreeable and com: 


« fortable Reflections. 


— The method propoſed in enlarging on theſe 


words, is the following I. To conſider the 
ſource of the Apoſtle's ſatisfaction and triumph. 
— II. The means by which he derived this ſa- 
tisfaction.— III. The happineſs itſelf reſulting 
from it.— IV. To offer you my beſt advices 
for ſecuring and maintaining. ſo fingular and 
eminent a felicity. 


T have already gone through the firſt; viz. 


the ſource of the Apoſtle's fatisfaction and 


triumph: which was this, © that he had had 
e his converſation in ſimplicity, and in godly 
e ſincerity, not in fleſhly wiſdom, but by the 
c grace or goſpel of God.” What was offered 


upon the head of ſincerity in general may be 
thus ſummed up; It implies © ſuch a ſupreme 
ce regard to the authority, approbation, and eye 
of God, as to engage to a faithful and dili- 


« gent enquiry into his mind, reſpecting both 
ce truth and duty; and to an impartial and 
<« univerſal obedience to his will, as it extends 
cc both to the diſpoſition, and to the life ; and 
e this perſevered in to the end of our courſe.” 


By a godly ſincerity, which the Apoſtle adde 
to prevent deception, and to diſtinguiſh what 


is genuine from what is counterfeit, we may 
yaderſtand, either ſuch a one as reſembles his, 


as 


Jas he is 


he hath 
calls for 


of ſince 
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s he is the God of truth; or ſuch a one as SERN. 


385 


he hath preſcribed and will accept. And this XV. 


calls for our regard; becauſe there is a degree 
of ſincerity, which comes not up thereto: the 
| oppearance and /hewo of it is neceſſary to accom- 
pliſh ſome ends for this world; as it is in uni- 
| verfal eſteem many will aſſume it, and make 
g pretenſions to it; but then it is only ſo far as 


W to ſerve their pedal intereſts ; not from any 


| conſcience towards God, or from any principle 


of religion. Beſides, what will do for man 


will not do for God ; what is ſufficient for this 


E world is not for another; nor will that, which 
may ſecure a reputation with men, eſtabliſh a 


© reputation with conſcience. No; that only 


© will be accounted ſincerity with God, that 
amounts to what the goſpel requires. That is 


the ſandard of his eſtimate, and ſhould be the 


rule of ours. And conſequently, they who 


| conſcientiouſly govern themſelves by the goſpel 
of Chriſt, or have their converſation according 
do it, unavoidable imperfections being allowed 


for, may indulge the ſatisfaction that their ſin⸗ 
| cerity is of a godly fort. For, as to the general 


character of uprightneſs, which is the indiſ- 


N penſable condition of the divine favour, I think 
it cannot conſiſt in any particular degrees of 
goodneſs and excelleney; becauſe of the great 


arverſity of talents, capacities, and advantages, 


Vo I. I. Cc amongſt, 
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. amongſt mankind, for which the goſpel itſelf 
XV. hath made allowances; but it conſiſts “ in 
— ce that uprightneſs of heart, as ſhall lead to 3 an 


helps and means for the knowing and doing 
« our duty, that every one ſeverally poſſeſſes, 


hence, the {ſincerity upon which the divine 


particular inſtances of uprightneſs, and de- 


the greatneſs of the capacity. 
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« honeſt and faithful improvement of the 


« whether they be greater or leſs.” From 


favour abſolutely depends; 1s attainable by all; 
as it is conſiſtent with unallowed failures in 


pends upon the goodneſs of the mind, and not 


I proceed now to the ſecond general head. 


II. The. means by which the Apoſtle de- 


rived the ſatisfaction of his ſincerity : and that 


was © by the teſtimony of his conſcience ! 
his conſcience teſtified, or bore witneſs, that 


thus he had had his converſation in the 


world. 

I ſhall not enter into any critical diſtinction 
with reſpect to conſcience ; but only ſuggeſt 
ſomething reſpecting its feſtimony, which | 
hope will be intelligible to all. 


derſtanding the general nature of it, did per- 


ſons but attend to themſelves. But as I am 


to conſider this teſtimony of conſcience as the 
ſource 


= 
of 


And here! 
might refer every one to their own exherienct, 


which indeed would be ſufficient for the un- 
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fource of felicity, as what may be reſted in, SERM, 
and depended upon, as the ground of ſolid ſatis- XV. 


n faction, it is neceſſary to ſet it before you by 


e fome deſcription, ſince it is very often miſ- 
os W taken; ſome things that are eſſential to it are 
S I overlooked, and other things made neceſſary 
n W that are not eſſential: from whence many ac- 
e quit themſelves, when conſcience doth not 
| really acquit them; and others receive and 
n WW admit not the teſtimony. in their own favour, 
who have a right and claim thereto. I would 
ot WF therefore lay down a few propoſitions, for our 
underſtanding that teſtimony of conſcience, 
IF which is the juſt ſource of ſolid Joy and ſatis- 
5 faction. 
u Prop. 1. The foundation K this We 
ss the eternal diſtinction between right and 
it wrong; moral good, or what is duty; and moral 
e evil or fin, 5 
Ihis, I ſay, is at the very foundation of 
this teſtimony, and of what we ſtile conſcience 
itſelf; which in general 1s, « the judgment 
| | © that a man's own mind forms of his own 
[ = actions, as they are good or evil ; or as to 
© their moral nature, and moſt im portant 
- I © conſequences.” It is this degree of reaſon, 
-| which is at the foundation of all religion, that 
n diſtinguiſhes man from the beaſts of the field. 
e Dey have ſagacity ; ſomething that may be 
K Des called 
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| SERM, called reaſon and underſtanding ; but they have 
XV. 10 ſenſe of moral good or evil; nor any Conſci- 
== auſheſs of acts as they are duty or in. But 


we have this power and ſenſe, and can accord. 


ingly judge of our acts as they ariſe in our 
thoughts ; or as they are propoſed to us; and 


generally ſpeaking our minds can pronounce 
at once upon them, according to their differ- 
ence as good or bad. Such a capacity of diſ- 
tinguiſhing good from evil, is at the very foun- 
dation of this teſtimony of conſcience : for 


this is what it teſtifies, viz. that our actions 


or lives are good or bad. This power and ca- 
pacity of the mind may be ſtiled natural con- 


ſcience, as it is eſſential to our make: for 
when we ſay of any, that they are perſons of 


no conſcience, we do not mean thereby that they 


have no ſenſe of good or evil, of duty or fin; 


but that they have 0 regard thereto in their 


behaviour and actions. 


Prop. 2. This teſtimony of our conſciences, 


more immediately proceeds upon a reflecting 


on our actions when done. 

And of all the powers of the mind, I think, 
this is more eſpecially what is called conſcience, 
Before it can bear witneſs for or againſt us, 
there muſt be not only a general knowledge 
of what is good and evil in 7zſelf, but alſo of 


which of theſe kinds our own ations have been. 
Accordingly, where the teſtimony is regular 


and 
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and juſt, there muſt be a reflecting upon what 8E RM. 
| js paſt, a review of our own behaviour, and a XV. 


but of our views and deſigns therein, with the 
| circumſtances that contribute to the goodneſs 
or badneſs of the actions. This we know we 
' can do: by means of reflection, which is as 
: natural to us as perception, things paſt may be 
| recalled and viewed as if preſent; and our 
r : minds are empowered to witneſs what we have 
$ done, as they are records and regiſters. But 
k this I ſhall have occaſion to mention again pre- 
. ſently. 

r WF Prop. 3. Upon this reflection on actions as. 
One, on poſt conduct, the mind, in the pro- 
Cees of its teſtimony, paſſes 148 ſentence upon it, 
as good or evil, that 1 IS, by approbation or con- n 
demnation. 

I] uus the A ſpeaking of the beathens 
EF under the influence only of natural principles, 
tells us, that their conſciences witneſſing that 
they had done ſuch and ſuch things, their 
| minds proceeded to accuſe or excuſe them, to 
approve of ſome and to condemn others, as 
they were good or evil. Rom. ii. 15. And thus 
dur minds proceed, Upon a reflection on paſt 
actions, they as naturally pronounce upon 
them, as they diſcern them, by way of ap- 
plauſe or cenſure ; which ſentence, though 1 im- 
mediately paſt upon our behaviour, 1 is ultimate- 
3 — ly 


ſurvey of our lives : and not only of the facts, — ů 
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'SERM. ly paſt upon our ſebves, as the authors of it; 


XV. and a determination in our own breaſts of our 
SY fate and condition with reſpect to God and 
eternity. And, by the way, this is an undeni. 
able evidence of our being agents, and not 
mere paſſive inſtruments, in the good and eri 
that we do: or that we are not fatally neceſſi 
tated to the evil, nor under any irreſiſtible in- 
| fluence as to the good. For if we were under 
a conſtraint to the evil we do, we ſhould never 
condemn ourſelves for it, conſcience would 
never teſtify againſt us for it: and if we were 
under any neceſſity of doing the good we do, 
it would never teſtify for us, or miniſter any 
inward ſatisfaction: for in this caſe it could 
never be ſaid, that ve did either the one or the 
other. But to return; this in particular is 
{tiled tbe teſtimony of conſcience : even the ſen- 
tence that it pronounces upon us by acquitting 
or condemning us. What the Apoſtle tiles 
the teſtimony of his conſcience was the appre- 
bation and applauſe of bis own mind upon the 


reflecting on his own behaviour, Here I might | 


ſtop : but that we may not reſt in what is 
 ſbort of his, and may have a juſt notion of 
this teſtimony, ſo as to depend upon it, and 
extract the ſatisfaction it yields, when it is our 

happy caſe, I would add 
Prop. 4. The teſtimony of conſcience 3 
wholly to be governed by the agreement of ou: 
actions 
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actions with our rule; and their conformity to SERM. 

the law of God. XV. 
Conſcience is not the Jaw or rule of our ac- — 

tions. No, the will of God diſcoverable by 

reaſon, and more fully declared by revelation, 

is the rule of our actions; and conſequently it 

is the rule by which conſcience itſelf is to judge 

of actions and characters: by that is its teſti- 

mony always to be governed. Our own reaſon 

and judgment is our guide with reſpect of 

that rule; it 1s that is to inform us what is the 


will of God, or what his law declares to be 
E fin and duty. 


And when conſcience witneſſes 
according to what that declares, then is its teſ- 
timony to be relied upon: the mind may then 
diſregard every challenge as unjuſt, and ſet its 


: own teſtimony againſt every thing that would 


confront it. 


But no further than the approv- 


ing ſentence of conſcience is grounded, on the 
agreement of our ſpirits and lives with the di- 
vine will, can it be right; no further than its 
© teſtimony concerning our character, agrees 
© with the character that the goſpel gives of us, 
can it yield us any juſt and rational conſola- 
tion; for no further is it really good, or true. 
It is not ſufficient to gain that approbation 
of our minds which we can depend upon, 
& meerly to follow our conſciences or judgments 
in what we do. Something more is neceſſary, 
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Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 


- SeRM. that is, that we carefully endeavour to in- 


XV. 


form our minds what we ought to do in obedi- 


t=> ence to God's will: otherwiſe we may approve 


ourſelves, whilſt we are condemned by God, 
which will be of no avail, and abundantly 
proves that the teſtimony is falſe. Conſcience 
is but an ander judge in the ſentence it paſſes; 
and therefore its acquittance can then only be 
relied upon, when the goſpel acquits too. This 


merits great regard, if we would not flatter 


and deceive ourſelves. That teſtimony of con- 
ſcien ce which is the ſource of folid ſatisfaction, 


is wholly to be governed by the agreement of 


our tempers and lives to the will of God ; and 
of our characters to the goſpel as the rule of 


judgment. The text expreſly faith, that this 
was the method in which the Apoſtle pro- 


ceeded, and which his own mind witneſſed 


for him; it was founded upon an actual con- 


ſciouſneſs, that his converſation was according 
to the goſpel of God, That was the rule of 
actions, and the ſtandard of character, with 


him; upon a ſerious reflection on his own 
3 and life, and comparing them therewith, IM 


his conſcience teſtified ſuch a conformity and 
agreement thereto, as to yield him matter 


for joy and triumph. As his conſcience atteſt- 


ed the goodneſs of his walk, the goſpel war- 


ranted and upported the joy that the nn 
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of his conſcience produced. This brings me SERM, 
to a . 
Prop. 5. The ait Gow conſcience 
which is ſolid and laſting, reſults from its zef+ 
timony, not from its ſilence. 5 
There is a very wide difference between 
theſe. It is by no means juſt arguing to ſay, 
« T have no diſturbance or diſquietude within, 
« therefore, I have a good conſcience : or, 
e my own mind doth not reproach me, there- 

e fore it acquits me.” By ſuch reatonings as 
theſe, many do fatal ly deceive themſelves; 
for the ſlence of conſcience may, and very 
often doth, proceed from cauſes that beſpeak 
a more dreadful ſtate of the mind, than the 
loudeſt accuſations might do. It may be, and 
very often is, the effect of ſtupidity ; ſearedneſs 
of conſcience ; hardneſs of heart; or from the 
loſs of the power of moral conſciouſneſs, in a 
good degree, But great terror upon inward 
conviction of guilt and danger, is reaſonably to 
be choſen before ſuch a peace. The Apoſtle 
John indeed faith, © that if our hearts do not 
condemn us, then have we confidence towards 
God.” 1 John iii. 21. From this the curſory 
reader may imagine, that the bare /ilczce of 
conſcience is a ſufficient evidence of our ac- 
quittance with God. But whoever puts this 
conſtruction upon it 15 very much miſtaken, 

1185 For 
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SRM. For the Apoſtle is there giving us, I may ſay, 
XV. the proceſs of the court of conſcience, wherein 
he ſuppoſes a formal trial of ourſelves, which 


is always attended with examination and evi- 


dence. He doth not ſay meerly, if our hearts 
accuſe us not, but if they condemn us not. Now 


condemnation, all know, ſuppoſes a previous ex- 


amination and enquiry; that the perſon is 
brought in a ſolemn manner to a bar, in order 


to an hearing what may be ſaid for and againſt 
him. If therefore upon a ſerious reflection, 


a ſtrict and impartial enquiry into our hearts 


and lives, judging of them by the rule of the 


goſpel, our hearts ſhould not condemn us, but 


on the contrary acquit us, then have we ground 
of confidence towards God. This is the 7eſtr- 
mony that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of in the text: 


which is no leſs than the verdi& of the mind 
following upon an examination and tryal. Every 
one mult ſee this is much more than the bare 
filence of conſcience, which may be found un- 
der very great guilt ; yea is greateſt under the 


greateſt guilt ; and when a perſon would be 
condemned by his own heart, if his caſe and cir- 


cumſtance were brought to a trial. A perſon 


may be free from ſelf-accuſations from ſelf.ig- 


norance ; from neglect of enquiry and reflec- 


tion; from art and management, and the 
dominion of vice; but the comfortable 7Zeft- 
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mony of conſcience, that which is a rational Ser, 
ground of ſatisfaction, is inconſiſtent with XV. 


theſe. © It is an aftual acquittance paſt by 


« the mind, in conſequence of a ſerious exa- 
« mination and impartial trial of the temper of 
the mind, the courle of the lite, and the 
« ſtate of the ſoul.” 
| Let us not then, Chriſtians, conclude meerly 
| from the ſilence of our own minds, that they 
| acquit or approve us; or barely becauſe they 
bring not in a frat accuſation, that they 
have nothing to lay: this is deluding ourſelves. 
The queſtion is not, are our conſciences dumb 
or quiet; but what do they Jay, when they are 
conſulted, in order to give in their evidence; 
to teſtify what they now in order to a ſubſe- 
quent ſentence; and what is the ſentence 
 hereupon ? It is thei actual Ze/zrmony that we 
are concerned to know ; from thence are we 
to judge of, and pronounce upon ourſelves. 
Groſs ignorance, and a vice, may 
produce a filence in the mind, by deſtroying 
its reflecting power in a good degree, or ren- 
dring a perſon incapable of uſing it. But 
conſcience hath no concern in any peace or 
joy, but in what reſults from ſelf-enquiry, 
and ſerious reflection on our hearts and lives. 
Prop. 6. The teſtimony given by conſcience, 
to which the moſt ſolid ſatisfaction is annexed, 
18 
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Sr Rx. is not given to our 7ncency, or Hrict perfec- 
XV. tion, but to our fincerity. = 


— This being the hi gheſt of our attainments 


in this ſinning ſtate, it is as high as the teſti. 
mony of our hearts can go. Some talk of 
perfection as their own attainment, and from 
the ſuddenneſs of the attainment they would 


repreſent it as a common one, or what every 


one may ſoon and eaſily arrive at; as they, in 


their own imaginations have done. But, from 


what the word of God, and every one's own 
experience atteſts, I am perſuaded, that their 
very knowledge both of perfection, and of 
themſelves too, is far from being perfect. One 
would think it ſhould expoſe all ſuch preten- 
ſions, and render heir bumility a little more 
perfect, and at the ſame time be a ſufficient 
inſtruction to us, that this very Apoſtle pretend- 
ed to no more than ſimplicity and godly ſince- 
rity, as the text teſtifies. And in another place 
he declares, that amidſt all his zeal, his ex- 
perience, and labours, © he had not yet attain- 
ed, he was not yet perfect, he was only in the 
purſuit thereof, as every upright ſoul is, con- 
ſtantly endeavouring an advancement towards 
it. Phil. iii. 12. 
It is indiſputable both from ſcripture and 
experience, that ſhould conſcience teſtify to our 


abſolute n on, it would bear 7alſe wir 
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and iſ godly fimcerity will not procure this SERM. 
comfortable teſtimony, we ſhall never enjoy XV. 
it, But we may be very clear and certain, tat 
if conſcience doth but witneſs to this, it is a 
teſtimony that will yield and maintain a folid 
joy. We need ſeek no more; for God requires 
no more. That is goſpel perfection; or what, 
when attained will entitle us as aſſuredly to the 
divine favour and acceptance, as innocency 
would have done, had our firſt parents conti- 
nued in that ſtate, and if we had inherited that 
happy circumſtance. We are aſſured that God 
conſiders our frame, and remembers that we 
are duſt, that is, frail and mutable creatures, 
who are very defective in our obedience ; and 
need many condeſcending allowances tobe made 
for us. But there would be no need of ſuch a 
conſideration, or of ſuch allowances, nor 
would they ever have been made, if we were 
capable of abſolute perfection, or were it de- 
manded from us. Indeed the whole tenor of 
the goſpel, and the whole ſcheme of redemp- 
tion by the Lord Jeſus, proclaims man's uni- 
verſal imperfection: and that the reward of 
| the divine favour is, and muſt be annexed to 
| ſincerity, or it would never be obtained by 
any of the children of men. To that are 
the promiſes of grace, bounty, and favour now 
made, Pf, Ixxxiv, 11, Eph. vi. 24. If the 
ofters 
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398  Happuneſs from agreeable Refleftions. 
SERM. offers of the goſpel are attainable by man, 
XV. they muſt be fo upon thoſe terms that ſuit his 
3 preſent ſtate: and that is ſuppoſed to be a ſtate 
of imperfection; becauſe it is declared, that 
what is perfect, is yet to come. We may then 
conclude, that ſincerity is the appointed condi- 
tion in Chriſt's conſtitution, for the obtaining of 
acceptance and eternal life : that no challenges 
as to our own character are juſt, but from the 


witneſs and teſtify thereto, we may reſt and 
rejoice therein, amidſt many imperfections, as 


of God. 
| Theſe ſeveral things taken together, deſcribe 
that teſtimony of conſcience in which the A- 
poſtle triumphed ; and which we alſo might 
depend upon and find to be the foundation of 
the moſt ſolid ſatisfaction. I would thus ſum 
it up for the fake of your memories: © It 3 


i ce the actual and formal acquittance of our 
i\ « own minds in reſpect of ſincerity, upon the 
1 « moſt impartial reflections on heart and life, 


« from their agreement and conformity to the 
c will and law of God.” This I think was 
the Apoſtle's rejoycing or boaſt, this was his 
ſtanding refreſhment and conſolation. Which 
would lead me to conſider as the third thing J 


propoſed, 


i N III. The 


doubtfulneſs of our integrity: but if conſcience 


what will conſtitute us ri nes” in the fight 
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III. The happineſs itſelf reſulting from this SERM. 


teſtimony : expreſſed here by his rejoycing. XV. 

But time will not admit. I ſhall therefore 
t 
1 


conclude at preſent with ſome natural, and I 

2 uſeful reflections reſulting from what 
b | bath been ſaid. And from chende we may 
| ſee 

I. The oreat iepetands 5 a elk acqusint 
ance. 

This is abſolutely ec in order to a 
juſt teſtimony of conſcience; becauſe it is from 
the knowledge of ourſelves that it muſt reſult ; 
for what can we teſtify in an anknown caſe ? 
That godly ſincerity, which is what our minds 
are to teſtify, doth not confiſt in a few parti- 
cular acts; but reſpects the general diſpoſition 
of the mind, the governing direction of the 
heart, and the prevailing tenor of the life, and 
conſequently the principles that have influenced, i 
and the ends we have propoſed to ourſelves. W 
And can this be known without habitual fel 
converſe, frequent inſpection, and obſerva- | 
tion of our minds and walk? Experience 
tells us, we may eaſily miſtake in the judge- 1 
ment of ourſelves; for I fear it is very general; — 
but ſo much the more neceſſary is the know- 
ledge of ourſelves, ſo much the greater care, 
the more ſtrict and impartial enquiry is neceſ- 
ary thereto, If we are ignorant of ourſelves, 

what 
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400 Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 
gr RM. what foundation can conſcience proceed upon 
XV. in order to a faithful teſtimony ? It is a teſti- 
— mony grounded on facts and evidence, as you 
ſee it was in the Apoſtle's caſe; but how ſhall 
it be formed without a knowledge of thoſe 
things? In that caſe it can be but conjecture, 
but gueſs ; I am ſure there can be no ground 
for a comfortable teſtimony, whatever there 
may be for its contrary. If we are ignorant 
of ourſelves, who ſhall inform us ? No one 
knoweth the things of a man, but the ſpirit 
of a man which is in him. The opinions of 
others concerning us, are by no means a foun- 
dation for a ſolid teſtimony. Conſcience will 
only teſtify what it knows: and what can it 
know if we live ſtrangers at home? A ſelfl ac- 
quaintance then, from frequent and impartial 
obſervation of our tempers, frame, and walk, 
is as important, as the u approbation of our 
own minds is ; fince the latter can have no 
ether ground than the former. The living in 
a ſtated inobſervance of our own {ſpirits and 
courſe, is both a ſtrong gn that our own minds 


_ cannot teſtify in our favour, and it is the d:re# WE 


way abſolutely to exclude us from all ſolid con- 
ſolation from that quarter. If we were more in 
our own company, after the manner of which 


Jam ſpeaking, it is very likely to yield us 
higher 
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iggher entertainment and ſatisfaction, than the SERM. 
% which the world calls good, could do. XV. 

| To ſuppoſe a ſelf-converſe and enquiry into 
oe ſtate of our fouls to have been neglefed to 

L jich-bed, vrhat teſtimony, I beſeech you, can 


J 

| Weonſcience Zhen be expected to give? When it 
P haath an whole life to review at once? When its 
t Nacdions, bad as well as good, ſhall croud in 
> Fypon it, and the mind from the proſpect of 


Heath be much more diſpoſed to fear than 
Bhope ? When it ſhall be all in confuſion, over- 
Kobelmed from the greatneſs of its work; and 
rom the little time it hath to do it in? Igno- 
Want of, and unſkilful in, the method of judg- 
Ing of itſelf, from its want of experience, and 
Bat the ſame time under the livelieſt conviction, 
that the judgment of God is according to truth? 
n this circumſtance I ſay, what is the teſtimo- 
of conſcience like to be, under an unac- 
Quaintedneſs with ourſelves till that time? Cer- 
Binly not very comfortable; for how ſhould 
Qur lincerity, which conſiſts of ſo many parti- 
Ears, and refers to the whole of a paſt life, 
Ppear any way evident under ſuch a diſabi- 
of the mind for enquiry then, and under 
[®regardleſſneſs and ignorance of our ſtate fill 
Hat time? And it can be comfortable, only 
proportion to the conſciouſneſs or knowledge 
our own ſincerity. Let this engage us then 
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402 _ Happineſs from agreeable Refleftions: 
SERM. to a more ſtrict obſervation of our hearts and A! 
XV. ways; and to a more frequent enquiry i bu 
the ſtate of our ſouls, that we may know why MW dc 


now ſatisfied of our ſincerity ; upon which ix 


pel of Chriſt, as it is the rule of duty, I 


hopes and happineſs. 
his ſincerity. But it is as evident, his ju 


lowed to be ſuch. The witneſs that his o 


theſe two things; the knowledge he had * 


we really are : whereby conſcience may he 


reviving teſtimony, both now and on a fick 
bed, and the deciſion of our eternal ſtate, d. 
pends. 1 = 
2. We may learn from what hath been fad 
the neceſſity of an acquaintance with the gi 


ſtandard of character, and the charter of on N 


The teſtimony of the Apoſtle's conſcieno . 


7 


was evidently grounded on the conſciouſnels i 


ment of his own ſincerity was abſolutely g 
verned, by what the goſpel declared and e 


mind bore to him was plainly the reſult x 


thoſe things, wherein godly ſincerity confi 
and the knowledge that his own heart «yz 
life correſponded thereto. It is one, m ** 
not ſay, the chief, end of the goſpel, to . 
form us what God requires from us, 
what we may expect from him; when, 
under what circumſtances, we ſtand right 


his ſight, and are entitled to his approbaf * 
TEIN 14 
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And theſe it not only ſums up in fmeertty, SERM, 1 
but hath alſo ſet down the marks and evi- XV. HI 
dences thereof, for the greater aſſurance and 
conſolation of our own minds. But, what 
teſtimony can conſcience give, if we are igno- | 
rant of theſe evidences? Or if we know not = 
what will denominate us upright in the fight | 
of God? I think they are laid down in a 1 
very plain manner: and J wiſh that the goſ- «| 
pel was more read and conſulted with ths 9 
very view : and that where conſcience could „ 
lay claim thereto, Chriſtians would take 
the benefit, and indulge the ſatisfaction it 
yields. There is no occaſion for any great | | [ 
penetration; all that is neceſſary is an upright 1 | 
deſire of knowing what the will of the Lord 
zs in that reſpect, and of anſwering to the : 17 
12 goſpel character. I with we were more con- | 
verſant with the ſcriptures for the due infor- | 
mation of our own minds, in order to a more i 
certain and comfortable teſtimony from them, ji 
nia that we might underſtand Chriſtian duty, and | 
+ id Chriſtian liberty, where we are bound, and : W 
= where we are free. I have already obſerved 
bo you, that our fincerity is not to be taken 
l + for granted. But as we have a plain rule to 
; try it by, and to know when it is of a god- 
12 ſort, let us be more converſant therewith ; 
bh no teſtimony of conſcience is valid or 
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SERM. 
XV. 
— 


have a ſuſt claim thereto: which is owing to 
= judgment, either of themſelves or of the gf 


theſe I am not ſpeaking. Thoſe I have my 
eye upon are ſuch, who though under the jf 


inſincerity, mock profeſſions, or a very partial 
obedience, when conſcience is permitted to 


preſumption ; it is giving the lye to the divine 


hypocrite from the fincere ; or as having an 
equal affection for the one as the other. "Bu Fh 


God, than is denounced againſt this pre- 
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to be relied on, but what is grounded upon 
and agrees with the goſpel of Chriſt. 

3. How great and preſumptuous an offence 
is it to expect the approbation of God, whilf 
upon the meſt impartial and full review of 
ourſelves, we Eav, not the teſtimony of our 
own minds. 

I am very ſenſible ſome have it mf, wh 


ſome accidental cauſe ; fuch as a miſtake in 


pel; or ſome incapity for reaſoning : but of 


condenmation of their own minds, for grois 


teſtify, do yet ſecretly flatter themſelves with | 
an acquittance from God. This is the higheſt | 


declarations; and repreſenting the judge of | | 
the world, as incapable of diſtinguiſhing the 


far be it from God, that the wicked ſhould Þ | 
be treated as the righteous ! There is not a 
more dreadful threatening in all the book of |. | 


ſumption ; Deut. xxix. 19, 20. © If when he 
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heareth the words of this curſe he bleſs him- SERM. 


8 
W 


ſalkin his heart, ſaying, I ſhall have peace, XV. 


though I walk in the imagination of my 
heart : the Lord will not ſpare him, but the 
anger of the Lord, and his jealouſy ſhall 
ſmoke againſt that man; and all the curſes 
that are written in this book ſhalt lie upon 
him.” There muſt be ſomethings extremely 
diſhonourable to God herein; ſince the threat- 
nings he denounces, are in an ect proportion 
to the deſert of the offence, If upon a ſerious 
enquiry into our hearts and lives, and upon 
the forming of a ;ut judgment, our hearts 
condemn us, God lt aſſuredly doth ſo too, 
who is greater than our hearts, and knoweth 
all things. 1 John 11. 20. 

The teſtimony of a ell informed conſcience 
may be looked upon as the meaſure of our ex- 
pectations from God. This ſurely carries a 
loud call in it to us all, honeſtly and diligently 
to enquire, upon what grounds the peace of 
mind which we enjoy is founded ; what the 
approving teſtimony of our conſciences, if we 
have it, is ſupported by. But eſpecially doth 
it call upon thoſe, to throw up all expectations 
of the divine favour, whoſe hearts condemn 
them for ſinful indulgencies, and the want of 
integrity: for . this circumſtance, not 
only will their expectations be vain, but their 

D d 3 preſu:nption 
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Sen. preſumption 1 is in 1tſelf a very great offence and 
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provocation. I hope none will miſapply this, 


— to the encreaſe of groundleſs fears and jealouſies, 


I am ſpeaking of the preſumptuous ſelf-con- 
demned creature; condemned by conſcience, as 
inſincere by the goſpel rule. Such may think 
themſelves at liberty, by any means that 


they can, to feed themſelves up with hopes of 


the divine favour, though their own minds tell 
them they have no right thereto. But, if ! 
were to adviſe them, they ſhould throw up 
all expectations thereof, from the crime that 


there is in indulging them ; and apply them- 


ſelves immediately to the ſecuring the approv- 
ing teſtimony of their own minds, from a ſin- 
cerity and uprightneſs towards God; that ther 


expectations from him may be juſt, and war- 
ranted by conſcience, living and dying. 
4. If we enfoy the teſtimony of our con- 


ſciences upon the evidence of our ſincerity, let 


us ſet it above and againſt every thing elſe. 
Need I tell ſuch it is the greateſt bleſſing, 
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the moſt ſummary felicity in this life ? But 1 


there is no need of this information, if you 


agree with me herein, yet, and for that reaſon; Þ 


there is need of this caution ; that we do not 
barter it away for any worldly gain or ſenfitive Þ 


pleaſure. Indeed there is nothing in this word 
that can be a compenſation for its %; no, not 


for 


| tran! 


revel 
God 
to fe 
appl 
cour 
whic 
rend 
ſcien 
ven 
whe 


E ; whit 
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for its interruption. May the ſenſe of its real 8ER NM. 
| tranſcendent worth fill us with a love and a XV. 

| reverence for ourſelves ; fo as to fear offending —— 
God; to engage us ſteadily to our duty ; ; and 

: to fear nothing from man; whilſt we enjoy the 
applauſes of own minds. And may this diſ- 

E courſe, through the divine bleſſing, upon 
which my dependance is, contribute to the 

F rendering the applauding teſtimony of cu con- 
ſciences, ſuch a one as ſhall be ratified in hea- 

ven; and confirmed at that great tribunal, 

© where nothing but reality will pals, and from 
Which there i is no appeal. : 
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* by the grace, or favour of God. 


SERMON XVI 


On the ſame Suz)jzcr. 


2 CoRINTHIANS, i. 12. 
For our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of our 
conſcience, that in fimplicity and godly ſincerity, 
not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 


God, we have had our converſation n the | 
world. 


HAVE propoſed to enlarge on theſe words SERM. 
in the following method. XVI. 
I. To conſider the ſource of the Apoſtle's wx 


ſatisfaction and triumph; - Which was, That 


* he had had his converſation in ſimplicity and 
* godly fincerity, not in fleſhly wiſdom, but 


II. The 


——— ͤͤé— Ä— — 


10 Happineſs. from agreeable Reflections. 
SRM. II. The means by which he derived this fa. 


XVI. tisfation. © pra 
III. The happineſs itſelf reſulting from it. It 
VV. I propoſed to offer you my beſt advices out 

for ſecuring and maintaining fo ſingular and 

eminent a felicity. ho 

I have gone through the firſt, vis. the ſource 8 rac 

of the Apoſtle's fatisfation ;— - | As 

Thave alſo gone through the ſecond head 1 

II. The means by which he derived this a- 

: tisfaction from his ſincerity: and that was, © by the 

ce the teſtimony of his conſcience.” His con- of 

ſcience teſtified or bore witneſs, that with that MF 

ſimplicity and ſincerity, he had had his conver- ; Ap 

ation in the world. 5 oth 

I now proceed to the third general head, diz. 15 

| III. To conſider the happineſs itſelf reſulting I a 
f from this teſtimony, expreſſed here by rejoycing. i 85 
1 This is our rejoycing, ſaith the Apoſtle; this g 85 
i we eſtimate beyond every thing elſe that can mi- | dec 
6 niſter a joy; this we enjoy in ſpight of ever) gh 
jp | ting that can occaſion trouble. This was his 8 
1 Principal ſatisfaction and ſupport, yea his ftand- * 
„ ing conſolation and refreſhment. Here was no 185 
| | : arrogant boaſting : but, as may always be the 88 
| il cacaſe where there is the moſt perfect fincerity, b 1 
|; 1} here is a modeſt humble triumph, a taking the eg 
4 | allowed comfort of his attainments and works; 85 
ta! at the ſame time ready to acknowledge the . 
= grace the 


Happineſs from agreeable Refleftions. 41 1 
grace of God, by which he was what he was. SERNM . 
It is no part of humility to deny the good in XVI. 
ourſelves to which conſcience teſtifies; or to — ger 
reject the comfort that it miniſters. We are 1 
no more required to falſify our own real cha- 160 
racter to ourſelves, than that of our neighbours. # 
As- we ought to bewail what is amiſs, we 
ought gratefully to rejoice in what is good in 
ourſelves as we diſcover it, and in proportion 
thereto. Nor is this rejoicing in the teſtimony 
of our own ſincerity, in the leaſt inconſiſtent | 
with our rejoycing in Chriſt Jeſus: for this ſame It 
Apoſtle did both ; the one in the text, and the 
other Phil. iii. 3. I ſhould not have taken no- 
tice of this, but that there is a ſtrange perverſe 
diſpoſition in ſome minds, to ſet things at vari- 
ance with one another, whilſt they are equally 
recommended in the goſpel ; and are thereby 
declared not only to be conſiſtent, but equally 
neceſlary, in their place. By rejoycing or glo- 
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rying in Cbriſt Jeſus I underſtand, an high oj f | 
complacency and a firm truſt in the merits of We! 
his death and ſufferings, as the foundation of | 


our juſtification and acceptance with God. 

But there not only may, but muſt alſo be an in- 

tegrity and ſincerity of heart and life on our 

part, in order to a fpeczal and ſaving intereſt in co 

Chriſt. Nor can we rejoice in him, any fur- [} 

ther than we have reaſon to rejoice in our own | 
_ | ſincerity; 
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SeRM. ſincerity; for whilſt his perfect ſacrifice is the 
ground of God's accepting our fincerity, it is 
that ſincerity, which, by the goſpel conſtitution, 

gives us our ſaving intereſt in that perfect ſacri- 


fice. Well therefore might the Apoſtle, and 
moſt juſtly may we with him, extract a ſolid 


and ſubſtantial ſatisfaction, from the teſtimony 


of our conſciences to our godly ſincerity. And 


the more it is conſidered, the more his wiſdom 
appears in placing his felicity in it, becauſe the 
greateſt happineſs will appear reſalling from it. 
This I would now illuſtrate and evidence. 
And in order hereto I would conſider this joy 


reſulting from the teſtimony of conſcience to a 
godly fincerity in three views. What it is in 


itſelf. —In what circumſtances it may be expe- 


rienced.— And what it is naturally connected 
with. 
"3, ln conſider this joy in itſelf; or what 


it is in its own nature. 


And here b en 


the higheſt and pureſt kind. 
Every one, that knows any thing of himſelf, 
knows, that the pains and pleaſures of the 


mind do as far ſurpaſs thoſe of the body, as the 


mind itſelf ſurpaſſes body. This difference 1s 
plainly deſigned in our original formation; and 
reſults from the vaſtly ſuperior powers, with 


which the great Creator hath furniſhed the 


mind. 
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mind. The joy I am ſpeaking of ariſes from SRRM. 
within a man's own breaſt. It is a rejoicing XVI. 
in himſelf, from the teſtimony of his own mind, 

It has its ſeat in the higheſt part of his nature , 

and its ſpring from the very principle, which his 
Maker hath ordained as the fund of his 2 
ſatisfaction, and that is conſcience. It is 

| complacency and delight in ourſelves, from an 

| enquiry into our own real character, and from 

| clear view of the honeſty and goodneſs of the 

| heart; wherein the ſublimeſt character conſiſts 

in the eſtimate of the ſupreme judge. It is a 

|} fatisfaRtion as to our higheſt and moſt impor- 
tant concerns, upon an impartial conſideration 

* of their ſtate with reſpe& to God, and another 
world. Many of the ſinners acts, are deſigned 
purely as arts to procure a Peace with them- 
ſelves. This plainly ſhews in what eſtimate it 


t is with them. But how wide is the difference 
| between /ilencing conſcience, and the enjoyment 
f WF of its teſtimony ! or between the hiding our de- 


formities from ourſelves, and the being the real 


5 ovjefts of our own complacency! 

e But I would obſerve further as to the na- 
e | ture of this joy, — It is an happineſs peculiarly 
s laſting. . 

d Il do not ſay, that it cannot be loſt: for, the 
h | grounds and reaſons of it failing, that of courſe 


e | muſt fail; and be exchanged for the contrary. 
J. | | EI | CATER | Nor 


FL 


414 
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SERM. Nor do 1 ſay, that this joy may not ſuffer an 


XVI. eclipſe or interruption, even whilſt the reaſon 


change or loſs of appetite to it. 
always retains that high reliſh for Gincerity, and 


"NT" it continues; from the influence of the body, 


and the cloud that its diſorders may bring upon 
the mind, by incapacitating it for reflection. 
But ſuppoſing the actual teſtimony of conſcience 


to continue, ſuppoſing a perſon to have this 


witneſs within himſelf, then the joy which is 
its conſequence 1s ſure and certain. It is a ſa- 
tisfaction for which we are not indebted to any 
thing <v:thout us; and therefore it doth not de- 


pend upon, nor is it liable to, the influence of 
accidents, in the manner which all the happi- 


neſs from externals is. It doth not encreaſe 
and decreaſe, riſe, ſet, and diſappear in the 


manner that animal enjoyments and ſenſation 

do. It is not at the mercy of every changing 
ſcene ; nor eclipſed by every cloud that gather: 
over the head: ſo far from that, that from its 
own power it frequently ſcatters thoſe ſhades, 
and is more ſenſibly found by their means. 


It doth not die as other pleaſures do, from a 
No ; the mind 


hath that complacency in its own teſtimony 
thereto, as ever to taſte the joy that reſults from 
it. It ſurvives the loſs of many external things, 


from whence life is ordinarily affected ; and 


can muniſter unſpeakably more of felicity to us 
when 
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been in the poſſeſſion of any enjoyment, 
leſs guſt they have for it? Is it not the va- 
riety and change of gratifications, which an 
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when animal enjoyments are greatly abated, SERNM. 


| than the higheſt tate of ſuch enjoyments can XVI. 


yield without that. Every other joy and fatis. 
faction, is greatly at the mercy of thoſe about us. 
We may be ſpoiled of our wealth; we may be 

crampt in our ambition ; ſtabbed in our honour 
and reputation. But it is not in the power of 


all the world to make conſcience condemn, 
where it approves; or to rob us of the joy, 


which its teſtimony yields. Neither violence, 
envy, fraud, nor malice can deſtroy the reliſh 
of this pleaſure ; it is independent on external 
events. 

I may alſo add; che joy that a conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſincerity vields, is not liable to be af- 
fected by what gives the chief life and plea- 
ſure to all meaner ones, and that is novelty. 


Do not all find, that the longer they 8 50 


affluence ſupplies, that prevents the poſſeſ- 
ſors from being ſurfeited and ſick of their con- 
dition? But behold! here is a joy, and I was 
going to ſay, the only one, that never loſes of > 
ts reliſh from acquaintance and familiarity, It 
abates not by time and continuance. It is 
freſh and exquiſitely delightful to the very laſt, 
Like every thing ſolid and ſubſtantial its value 

| encreaſes, 
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SERM. e and its worth is the more experi. 
XVI. enced, as it comes to be habitual and ſtated. 
bus holding and Igling is the felicity, that re- 
ſults from the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 

It is a perpetual ſpring of undecaying joy, a 
continual feaſt. The reliſh is not fleeting and 


tranſient, as it is in the caſe of others ; but 


durable as the foul, and as the excellency of 
that godly integrity on which: it is founded. 
I would obſerve further concerning the na- 
ture of this joy; That it ny continually, and 
_ eaſily be renewed. 


The ſpring of it being within ourſelves, the 
upright ſoul, that hath lived in all good con- 
ſcience towards God and man, needs only to 
review its courſe, in order to experience this 


joy. The repeating its reflection upon itſelf, is 
the renewing its ſatisfaction: and this it hath 
at any time in its power to do. It need only to 
retire into itſelf, ſeriouſly and impartially to 


ſurvey its own diſpoſition and behaviour, in 
order to its refreſhment and conſolation. The 


great ſolicitude of thoſe whoſe hearts condemn 
them, is to avad reflection, as they find it 


the ſource of pain: which power being ſo na- 


tural to the mind, they find a difficulty to 

avoid. But where conſcience teſtifies for us, 
it is only looking back, it is only looking with- 
in, and we repeat our joys and ſatisfactions; 
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from whence we may revive and retaſte them SERM. 


when we plcaſe. 


| reſulting from the teſtimony of a good conſci- 


| cular circumſtances. 


This will {till farther evidence its worth, 


advantage in caſes, where we moſt need re- 


| things can the legt avail us. To inſtance a 
4 little. : 

1. The teſtimony x conſcience, is a pecu- 
liar ſatisfaction under calumny and ſlander 
b Pen our fellow- creatures. 

It is not poſſible to eſcape this be our cir- 
: 113 ever ſo great, or our conduct ever 
ſo unblameable. No degree of goodneſs or 
| ulefulneſs can fence againſt it; no retirement 


| and the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs 1 it. And 
in the general I may fay; It is of eminent 


Efreſhment and ſupport ; and where all other 


417, 


XVI. 


2. Let us conſider this joy or ſatisfaction 


ence, as it is ſenſibly found under ſome partir, 


| can ſecure from it. Slander is not ealy to 


hear. Reputation and a good name is a ten- 


Leer thing; it is found fo by thoſe who make 


the moſt free with others; and by thoſe eſpe- 
L ally who abhor a baſe, mean, or vile thing: 

calumny and unjuſt charges wound ſuch moſt 
leeply, at leaſt for the preſent. Here, the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, yields a conſo- 


Jation beyond e every thing elſe, For doubtleſs, 
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SERM. the ſting of every black charge is the truth gf Th 
XVI. it; and it is a conſciouſneſs of this, which give; | 
wy" the edge where it wounds deepeſt. Such re. _ 
proaches naturally put a perſon upon reflection; 5 

upon looking in upon himſelf. If upon thi, The 
conſcience clear by its own teſtimony, and te I byt 
perſons own heart acquits him of the impeach. WM wh 

ment, he may enjoy a tranquillity in his om bore 
breaſt, for he is ſure God will not condemn TY 

him, when he is thus judged or condemned d hig 

men. Pf. xxxvii. 33. At the firſt indeed, theſe % 5 

mind may be ruffled ; but when upon rec. "i 
lection it hath a wind of its innocency with-W wy 

in, the ſoul can carry its cauſe to God ; ca : 12 
commit its caſe to him; and appeal from a J agai 
ill-natured world, or * the cenſorious pu- be 


feſſors of religion, to one that knows tix 
thoughts and intentions of the heart; who ca 
and will, in ſuch a caſe whiſper thoſe things u 
it, as ſhall drown the voice, and draw ol | 
the ſting, of the greateſt ſlander. For thy | 

may be confident, however they are blackerſ 

ed by ſlander and lies, that they are behel 
with pleaſure by him who knows the heat 
and whoſe eye is upon the truth: and with th 
they may be ſatisfied. Pſ. xi. 7. They are ſuſ 
integrity will be owned by the judge of all te 
earth; whoſe approbation reflefFeth the hight 4 
honour upon its object; and beſpeats the q 
wort 
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worth and excellency of what he approves. SERM. 

| The power and influence of this teſtimony XVI. 

was remarkably found by Job, under the er. 

| cumſtance of ſlander. The charges of his 

| friends were very heavy, but equally falſe. 

| Theſe he very ſenſibly felt, as they are moſt il 

| by the beſt. But conſcience being on his fide, 1149 

and a counter-evidence to their accuſations, it = 

| bore up his {ſpirit ; and clearing him to himſelf, | 1 

his ſerenity returns; his conſolation abounds; 

: his mind gathers ſtrength ; and he abundant- ; =! 

| ly poſſeſſes himſelf, yea, triumphs in his inte- ” 

grity. Job xxvii. 5, 6. Thus, though the teſti- 

mony of conſcience will not ſet us beyond the 

Aſault or reach of calumny, it will guard us 

againſt the venom and malignity of it; and 

be our ſupport under it, beyond every thing 

#7 

2. This teſtimony from conſcience, mini(- 

| ters a peculiar ſatisfaction under afflictions from 

© the hand of God, as they may be diſtinguiſhed 

from thoſe in which men are more immediate- 

h concerned. 

| Our! integrity, however perfect, will not ex- 

empt us from exerciſes. And thoſe who are 

vwiſe, and underſtand thoſe things know, that 

a total exemption from them, however deſir- 

3 able to ſenſe, would not in this ſtate be our 

advantage, But though our integrity will not 
e prevent 
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SERM. prevent our trials and preflures, the conſciouf. 
XVI. neſs of it may adminiſter great ſupport and 


= ſatisfaction under them. It was the very caſe 


of the Apoſtle in the text : it was under ver 
great afflictions and perſecutions, that he tr. 
umphed in the teſtimony that his conſcience 
gave of his ſincerity. And every upright 
heart may ſhare his conſolation and refreſh- 
ment. 

-- "Tis teſtimony will coals and juſtify w 
too, in maintaining the ſame kind and amiall 
thoughts of God, under thoſe circumſtance, 
as at other times. Such a ſoul can look cn 
all its exerciſes in the moſt favourable light; 


and find matter of joy that they are not judicil 
nor vindictive. It can look upon God, and 


ſuch circumſtances, as a father and not a 
enemy; and upon his ſtroke as the evidenc 
of his affection, and not of his vengeanc: 
Heb. x1. 6, 7. If they carry great ſmart, it 


a great ſatisfaction, when we have reaſon v 
believe, that they carry no anger in them: 
that the principle is love and not wrath ; and 
that the end is peace and righteouſneſs, ard 
thereby the chief ſting d 
our troubles is taken out: as there is nothing 
in them ſo ſhattering and piercing to the mind 
as the apprehenſion of the divine anger 
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ſuffering, the ſoul may be aſcertained it ſhall be, SRM. 
no more than 1s neceſſary: no greater than the XVI. 
improvement of its graces, and the ſecuring * 
its future crown, requires; and at the ſame 

time, may indulge its expectations of aſſiſtance 

and ſupport from divine goodneſs; rely upon 

divine favour; and as ſtrongly aſſure itſelf of 
divine love, as ever. Such a teſtimony bid the 

foul that enjoys it, to hope at all times. It en- 
courages it to look for a deliverance from what 

is ungrateful; or for ſomething more valuable 

by its continuance; yea to apply to God, as 
ſtanding in the moſt ſupporting relations to it, 

with humble faith and refreſhing confidence; 
claiming every advantage that the titles of fa- 

ther and friend import ; confiding in him with 
ſtedfaſtneſs and joy. This teſtimony is itſelf a 

plea before God. So David applies it, Pſalm 

cxix. 94. © I am thine, ſave me, for I have 
ſought thy precepts.” And the Apoſtle gives it 

as the ſupporting priviledge of thoſe whoſe 

bean condemn them zt, that is, who have 

the actual teſtimony of a good conſcience, 


ſtrongly ; intimating the great intereſt that in- 
tegrity hath in heaven; and the welcome 
given there to the ſuits that ſincerity makes. 
1 John iii. 22. 
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SERM. 3. The teſtimony of conſcience to ſince- 
XVI. rity, yields great ſatisfaction under a conſciouſ- 
I neſs of remaining imperfection. 

In proportion to our inward integrity, our 
imperfections will be more clearly diſcerned 
and bewailed ; they will more ſenſibly affed 
the mind. But a conſciouſneſs of 4 inte- 
grity, ſupplies us with great ſatisfaction and 
conſolation under them: our conſciences teſti. 
fying, that, if we ſhould through the power 
of a temptation and the being off our guard, 
fall into known tranſgreſſion, we are fitter ob- 
jects of the divine mercy and forgivenek 
Whatever errors of judgment we fall into 
_ a fmcere ſearch of truth, ſhall not hu 
. Whatever are our errors in practice, under 
an an ln deſire of doing our duty, ſhall not 
be imputed to us. Whatever weakneſſes we 
labour under, amidſt our hearty endeavour: 
after perfection, we may hope for the ſpecill 
grace and influence of God, for the enabling 
us to outgrow them. Whatever deadneſs and 
ſeeming indiſpoſition there be in ſome of our 
duties, whilſt we unfeignedly de 95 Ire and endea- 
Dor to bring our hearts and pious affections 
as the incenſe of our ſacrifices, they ſhall not 
drop ſhort of heaven, nor miſs of acceptance 
there. I think our bleſſed Lord's treatment of 
his 
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Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 423 
his Apoſtles, is a ground for this ſatisfaction, SRM. 
under theſe ſeveral inſtances of imperfection, XVI. 
whilſt we have the teſtimony of conſcience to 
our ſincerity. They were under ſome miſtakes 
of judgment; they were chargeable with 
ſome very unbecoming acts; they had their 
paſſions and their weakneſſes. But he did not 
caſt them off for every fault; he did not con- 
demn them for every error; nor diſclaim them 
for very great infirmities: but proceeded with 
great tenderneſs to ſet them right; with great 
patience bore he with their weakneſſes, preju- 
dices, and paſſions. And the reaſon of all 
ſeems to be, the honeſty and uprightneſs of 
their hearts, or their deſire of knowing the 
truth, and their diſpoſition to do their duty, 
of which he was a competent judge; this he 
Riles the 407/lingneſs of the ſpirit ; and at the 
ſame time acknowledges it was joined 
with a weakneſs of the fleſh, or with great im- 
perfections and frailties. Matt. xxvi. 41. Why 
may not we, from this conduct of our maſter's 
towards thoſe that accompanied him, aſſure 
ourſeFyes, there is nothing in remaining imper- 
fections, to hinder a rejoicing in our ſincerity, 

upon the teſtimony of our conſciences thereto ? 
Yea, more: that this teſtimony entitles us to 
that forgiveneſs, tenderneſs, and influence 
from God, as that our infirmities, though dit- 
EE covered 
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424 - Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 

SERM. covered by acts that are ſinful in themſelves, 
XVI. ſhall not deprive us of the divine approbation ? 
SY I hope this is true: and if it be, it is a great 
ſatisfaction; but it is one that ſincerity alone can 

claim. „ 
4. Another circumſtance wherein the teſti- 
mony of conſcience to our ſincerity furniſhes 
with a peculiar joy, is the hour of death and 

the proſpect of eternity. - po 
A ſeaſon this is we are all bound to ſee : and 
a ſeaſon it is, that will, beyond every other, try 
the worth and reality of every thing we have 
relied on for happineſs. Happy, above all 
others, happy they, whoſe conſciences then, 
and under that hight, atteſt their ſincerity : for 
from thence only can any ſolid ſatisfaction be 
derived; whilſt from thence it may be a req 
cing and triumph. The pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments of this world will then withdraw ; and 
nothing remain to miniſter conſolation, but 
what proceeds from the reflection on a life juſ 
ſhutting in. And when we are quitting the 
ſtage, never more to appear upon it, from what 
can we extract any ſupport ; but from the man- 
ner wherein we have acted our part ? Our own 
minds then witneſſing for us, and applauding 


us in this reſpect, we ſhall need no more to ba- 
lance every thing painful and terrible in death; 
which conſidered in itſelf hath much in it, that | | 
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is ſo. But when we are juſt going to put off Ser, 
theſe bodies, this inward teſtimony will encou- XVI. 
rage the ſoul to drop them, and to part with vx 
its own conſent ; from the proſpect it gives of 

an infinitely more happy union. When we 


are to take a ſolemn farewell of thoſe who are 


to us as our own fouls, this inward ſatisfaction 
renders it much the more eaſy, as it enſures an 


alliance to a more deſirable and perfect aſſem- 
bly; and a tranſlation to a ſtate that admits 


of no more ſeparations. When we are diſ- 


abled from ſpeaking a word to thoſe about us, 


a ſelf- approving mind will ſpeak 70 us the lan- 
guage of peace and joyful hope. And when 
we are about to appear before God who judgeth, 


whoſe judgment will be governed by his own 
perfect knowledge of us, the teſtimony of con- 


ſcience will enable us to appeal to Omniſciency 


itſelfwith Hezekiah, Remember now, O Lord, 


how I have walked before thee in truth, and 
with a perfect heart, and have done that 
which is good in thy ſight.” Iſaiah Xxxviii. 3. 
Thus, nay beyond any deſcription of mine, 
will it enable us to ſuſtain the ruins and deſo- 
lation that death occaſions ; and to lock it in 


the face. Thus will it ſupport, yea chear, the 
immortal mind, in the ſatisfaction it gives ON 


ga review of itſelf; inſpiring comfort and joy 


00 a diſlodging ſpirit, which nothing but ex- 


perience 
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SERM. perience can deſcribe. And what can ſpeak 
XVI. life in death, but what fills the ſoul 1 the 
5 — hope of an eternal life, which God, who can- 
not lye, hath promiſed ? and this the teſtimony 
of conſcience doth. Titus i. 2. Which brings 
me to the third view of it, viz. 

3. What it is naturally connected with. 
When conſcience approves or condemns, we 
all find that there is a very ſenſible power and 
weight accompanying its ſentence. The judg- 
ment it paſſeth upon our actions, either as 
good or bad, raiſes our hopes or fears 70 ay 
| height which nothing elſe can do. How ftrong 
an indication is this, © that its teſtimony car- 
« ries an immediate reſpect to an inviſible Be- 
ing? That it derives its force from a ſecret 


« impreſſion engraven on every human heart, 


<« that God, as the inſpector of our hearts and 


« if juſt, will ratify it, either as it acquits or 
« condemns? That conſcience, both ways, 
4 ſpeaks in God's name? That the ſentence 
* which it paſſes is the copy of the divine ſen- 
e tence and judgment, and the meaſure of 
© our expectations from God?“ The meer ver- 
dict, or ſentence, which our own minds pals 
upon our actions as good or bad, would never 
be able to produce ſuch hopes or fears as we 
find it now doth, but as it roi and fore- 


bodes 


© ways, 1s acquainted with its teſtimony, and, 
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bodes a confirmation, from a more awful judge SERM. 8 

and an higher tribunal. It 1s plain, therefore, XVI. | 
at leaſt to me, that conſcience Carries a natura 
and inſeparable reſpect to God, and intimates 10 
his judgment concerning Us. From this very lid | 
apprehenſion it is, that the joy of a good one | 
yields ſuch a reviving hope; and an evil one 
ſubjects to ſuch anguiſh and horror. 

Let us therefore conſider what its approving : 
teſtimony, when juſt, is connected with. And i 
here, how doth the bleſſedneſs of it overcome 
the mind ! © Doth conſcience truly witneſs to 
« our integrity and uprightneſs ? it is a witneſs 
= © for God, and an evidence with him for u- 
Be- Doth it acquit by the Goſpel rule? affuredly 
« God juſtifies at the ſame time—Doth it ſo- 3 
« lemnly teſtify for us? it is in God's name, and 
« by His authority—Doth it ſpeak peace? it is 
*« as the ſenſe of heaven, and the pledge of a 
of WW © peace with heaven. The approbation of 
© our own minds, is the joyful preſage of an 
nce i © approving God: heir applauſes are connec- 

( ted with hrs: their ſentence of abſolution is 
f © a counter-part of one, that ſhall hereafter 

be pronounced by the Judge of the world: 
als : the ſatisfaction from therr teſtimony 1 1s the 

| © earneſt of a reward, infinitely greater than 
; ; * they can beſtow; even of one from God 
I himſelf.” Thus is light, or comfort oor: 
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Happineſs from agreeable Refleions. 


SrRxM. for the righteous, and gladneſs for the upright 
XVI. in heart. It is prepared and provided for them; 
and ſooner or later an harveſt thereof is ſure to 
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be reaped by them. Pſ. xcvii. 11. 
 Toſumup all; as the teſtimony of our con- 
ſciences to our integrity carries in itſelf a ſatis- 
faction for kind, for continuance, and extent, 
infinitely beyond all that this world can pro. 
duce ; it is alſo unſpeakably heightened from 
the concluſion we are bid to draw, © that it i 
<« a teſtimony given in the name, and by the 
C authority of God, and will be ratified with an 
« approbation from himſelf, that ſhall confirm 
* our own to our eternal joy.” For if our 
hearts condemn us not, then may we indulge 
a confidence in and before God. 1 John iii. 21, 
Thus have I, though doubtleſs very imper- 
fectly, conſidered the happineſs reſulting from 
the juſt teſtimony of our own conſciences to our 
integrity, expreſſed in the text by rejoicing : in 
what manner, and under what circumſtances 
it may be exerciſed and experienced. I ſhall 
cloſe, at preſent, by an exhortation grounded 
on what I have ſaid; and naturally following 

as a practical concluſion from it, viz. 

Here let us agree to place our happineſs. 

Ihe very firſt ſtep towards felicity is to know 
where it lies, and from whence it reſults. And, 
I think, every thing that can guide a reaſon- 
—_ 8 able 
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Happineſs from agreeable RefleStions: 


able creature, conſpires in the declaration, SzRM. 
« that it conſiſts in the good ſtate of the XVI. 
« mind, in reſpect of its peace and enjoy- 2 


« ment: and alſo that the 7rueft peace, the 
« higheſt ſatisfaction of the mind, flows from 
« the teſtimony of a good conſcience.” Whilſt 
we retain our nature, and the faculties of our 
minds, we ſhall, upon many occaſions, look 


forward beyond the limits of this life; and at 
the ſame time feel foreboding apprehenſions of 
good and evil awaiting us hereafter, of far 
greater conſequence, than any thing we ſo ſtile 


at preſent. Can it then be a diſputable point, 
whether that which ſilences our fears and raiſes 
our hopes as fo futurity, merits our regard be- 


yond every thing elſe ? This nothing but a good 


conſcience can do. But there is a power in 
that of befriending us in this moſt deſirable 
way: and at a ſeaſon too, when the moſt able 


and hearty friendſhip can ſupply us only with 


tears and lamentations; and the whole crea- 


tion becomes incapable of lending us the leaſt 
aſſiſtance. „ ſs 
Thinking Heathens have ſaid ſurprizingly 
ſtrong things upon this head of a good con- 
ſcience : intimating that it was beyond every 

thing elſe, in point of ſupport, and ſatisfaction. 
I am ſure we, who enjoy the declarations of 
the Goſpel, conjoined with our ovyn experience, 
are 
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430 Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 


SERM. are ſtupid to a prodigy, if we ſee not the im- 
XVI. portance of this to our preſent and future hay. 
pineſs. We are .deſervedly miſerable, if we wil 

not quit what our very experience tells us i; 
but ſhadow and trifle ; or if we will not ſub— 
mit to exerciſe that circumſpection, and ſelf. 
denial, which the world may ſtile rigorous and 
ſevere, for the purchaſing ſo great a bleſſing 

as ſuch a conſcience is found to be. And i- 
ſerable we ſhall be in the want of it; for, if 
conſcience don't approve, it muſt condemn; 
and, ſooner or later, al. If the higheſt fa- 
tisfaction and joy reſults from the ind, the 
greateſt torments muſt proceed from thence 
too. And it hath been found to be fo by 
many, to their coſt and ſurprize too. For, 
whatever proviſion the infidel may imagine he 
can make by his unbelief, againſt the re- 
proaches of his own mind, yet he is ever li- 
able, by various Providences, in the midſt of 
his ſecurity, to be driven to cool thought 
and reflection; from which ſelf-reproaches are 
inſeparable. And he hath all the reaſon in the 
world to expect, that, be his infidelity ever fo 
reſolute and ſtrengthened, it will not be found 
ſufficient in his lateſt hours, to ſecure him againſt 
the foreboding gnawings of that worm which 
never dies. It is the judgment which oe our- 
ſelves paſs upon our own hearts and ways, 
from 
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Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 431 
from whence all rejoicing in ourſelves, or com- SRERM. 
fortable proſpects as to God and Eternity, ariſe. XVI. 
Galat. vi. 4. It is only as we can look in r! 
with ſatisfaction, that we can look forward or 
upward with any comfortable expectation. If 
« therefore I have the approbation of an en- 

« lightened and impartial mind, upon the 
c moſt faithful enquiry, atteſting my ſincerity, 
c then may I hope there is an eſtabliſhed 
e peace and friendſhip between God and my 
foul ; then, may I not hear his voice, whiſ- 
« pering by my conſcience, that I am his care, 
« and delight, the object of his complacency ? 
and will he not hear ine, when aſcending 
to him in prayer and praiſe? When I walk 
in mine integrity, may I not aſſure myſelf I 
| © walk in the light of his countenance ! when 
2 | II can maintain or juſtify my ways before 
e hy him in point of ſincerity, may I not main- | 
be 4 tain my hopes in him even as to eternity 2 

And can the heart of man conceive a joy equal 
A to this! Can any thing bear a compariſon, with 
00 what enables us to look back with pleaſure, to 
4 look about us with courage, to look inward 
+ | vt applauſe, and to look forward with joy ? 

1 Chriſtians, let us be contented to be accounted 


ſingular, to be unfaſhionably good, if we can 
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X but enjoy an inward peace ; juſtify ourſelves to 
- our on conſciences ; and triumph in the in- 
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432 Happineſs from agreeable Reſet 


XVI. while, all the arts of fleſhly wiſdom will be 
8 found only a ſelf-deception: God will be found 
the beſt friend; his will the ſafeſt guide; con- 
ſcience the beſt evidence, ſupport, and advo- 
te; uprightneſs the greateſt ſecurity, the beſt 
foundation for courage and confidence, when 
they are moſt of all required. On the other 
hand, an everlaſting reproach, for folly and 
diſappointment ſhall be found to reſt upon 


every thing ſtiled felicity, but on the teſtimony 
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our Judge. 
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SERM. ſpection of God. For, within a very little 


of conſcience, and the approbation of Chriſt Z 
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Nr our rejoycing is this, the teſtimony of our 
conſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, 
not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 


God, we have had our converſati on in the 
world. 


HE method in which I ing propoſed SERM:; 
E* to enlarge on theſe words 1 18 the oοỹ0.. XVII. 
ing one. VI 
I. To conſider the 6 of the Apoſtle's 
ſatisfaction and joy: which was, „chat he had 

| : had his converſation in ſimplicity, and godly 

= Yor. = 71 — ſincerity, 
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434 Happineſs from agreeable Refleftions, 
SxRNM. ſincerity, not in fleſhly wiſdom, but by the 
XVII. grace of God.” 
vn II. The means by which he derived this ſa 
tisfaction to himſelf from his ſincerity : that 

was, 3 by the teſtimony of his own conſci- 

ence :” that bore witneſs upon a ſolemn and 
impartial enquiry, that the governing diſpoſi- 

tion of his mind, and the general tenor of his 

life, was ſincerity and uprightneſs. 
III. The happineſs itſelf reſultin 8 from this 
teſtimony; expreſſed here by rejorcing, or 
boaſting. © This is our rejoicing,” faith the 
Apoſtle : this we eſteem beyond every other 

joy; this we enjoy in ſpight of every thing 

that can occaſion trouble. This was his Prin- 

cipal ſatisfaction and ſupport; yea, his /tanding 
conſolation and refreſhment. This was no 
arrogant boaſt : but the modeſt humble ti- 

umph of ſincerity ; a taking an allowed com- 

fort of his attainment and works; at the ſame 

time ready to acknowledge the grace of Go 

by which he was what he was. 

Inow proceed to the fourth head I propoſed, 

VIZ. 5 

IV. To offer ſome advices for the ſecuringgg 
and maintaining fo ſingular and eminent a fe 
city; or for our habitual and ſtated enjoymeit 

of that teſtimony of conſcience, from when 
ſuch a joy and ſatisfaction reſults. <_ | F 
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Happineſs from agreeable Neſlockions. 435 
he do not ſuppoſe a ſtate of perfection as to SERM. 
| mind and conduct, nor conſequently as to en- XVII. 
. joyment and ſatisfaction, attainable in this life. 
hat | Whilſt we are liable to fin, as we ſhall be on 
ci. WF this fide Heaven, the teſtimony of our con- 
| ſciences for us is liablè to an interruption, by 
being turned againſt us: and the cauſe of our 
felicity being thus imperfect, the effect muſt, 
of courſe, be ſo too. I am only ſuppoſing 
therefore, that degree of ſelf- approbation, and l 
of the joy conſequent upon it, that the frail- 4 
ties of our nature, and the temptations which 
j we have to encounter, will admit us to reach 


to. This may be habitual and greatly prevail- q 
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life may be ſo, though not abſolutely perfect : 


com. ſupplies of the divine ſpirit which are ready to 
ſame | ; be afforded, may be the matter of our ow 
God, | happy experience, and joy. 

But, before any means can avail to this end, 


Doſed, ] | | there | is one thing abſolutely neceſſary: that is, 


That we deliberately and determinately reſolve 
upon the attainment of this teſtimony to our- 
ſelves. And ſuch a reſolution, with the care 
ymen and endeavour which always accompanies it, 1 
| 5 hink this ſame Apoſtle ſpeaks of as his own 
caſe, when he faith, © that herein he exerciſed 


k ing, as our holineſs and integrity of heart and 


3 But this is richly worth our regard, moſt de- 
q ſerving of our ambition; and, through the 
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43⁵ Happineſ: from agreeable Reflections, 


SERM. himſelf to have a conſcience void of offence 
XVII. both towards God and towards man.” Ach 
ie. 16. ; 
To bring us to ſuch a full Geterimin i 

mind, have I ſet before you the happineſs tha 
ſprings from this teſtimony. And, till we as 
brought to ſuch a determination, the preſcry. iſ 

tions of an Angel for the attainment of thi E 
teſtimony would be of no more avail tha 
mine; that is, we ſhall never make uſe of them 

It is in proportion to our real eſteem of, and 


. ”e cath reef cnt ets 1222 — « eee 
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reſolutions for the ſecuring it ariſe: and it 
only in proportion to the fulneſs and fixedneifiſ 
of our reſolves for the attainment of it, thi 1 
means and helps are improved. In hope 
that from what hath been offered, the abſolu 
neceſſity and peculiar influence of the teſt. 
mony of conſcience upon our preſent au 


produce in ſome at leaſt a reſolution to obtain $ 
and enjoy it, I would offer my beſt affiſtane 
| thereto ; deſiring only, under the divine ble 


ceed to lay down ſome rules, as means for t 
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the value we put upon, any thing, that a/ E 


everlaſting felicity appears ſo evident, as . 7 


ſing, that they be received as preſcriptions, u a 
means 70 be wſed, whoſe worth and goodneſ , 
is only to be known thereby. I therefore pro- 


ſecuring and maintaining ſuch a teſtimony d 
conſcience, as may be to ws, as it mas! to u 
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Aboſlle, a ſtanding ſource of ſatisfaction and SERM. 
triumph; and beyond every thing elſe fo, in XVII. 
circumſtances when all other things can the 


| E leaſt avail us. 


1. Let us employ the moſt impartial dili- 


3 | gence well and truly to z7form our minds as 
| to duty. 
F th i 


This muſt be done, before ever their ſen- 


N tence can be juſtly relied on, or be any ground 
them. 
f, and Z 
at au # 
ail 


of rejoicing towards God: for, we are not /n. 
cere without this: and where we act contrary to 
the law of God, from a groſs neglect of in- 
forming our minds by that, the ouilt of the 


acts will be imputed to us; we are ſinners 
before God, though we ſay that what we did 
was the dictate of our conſciences. That 


folut ; will yield no juſt ſatisfaction in 7tſelf, but only 


as we have carefully endeavoured to inſtruct 
t and 1 them as to ſin and duty. It is amongſt the va- 
as UE rious advantages we enjoy by the Goſpel of 
obtau Chriſt, that we have ſo plain and full an ac- 


ſtane count of the acceptable and perfect will of 


God: inſomuch that the honeſt application of 


2s, u a common underſtanding thereto, is all that 


is required, in order to know what God the 


pu Lord requires of us. I have already hinted 


or ti 5 to you, that the meer dictates of our own 


ny d conſciences are not to be the rule of our ac- 


to tie tions; our own minds are not to preſcribe 


e 


2 T 3 mea- 
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SERM. meaſures of good and evil to us. That is the 
XVII. prerogative of the divine will, which is the 
A ule fo conſcience ; the compaſs by which our 
minds are to judge and ſteer. Since then our 
conſciences are not our rule, but only our in. 
ſtructors what the law of God declares to be fin 

and duty; ſince hey are to receive their infor. 
mation and direction wholly from that, if we 
would have ſuch a teſtimony from them a 

we can juſtly rejoice in, we mult impartialh 

and diligently apply ourſelves thereto, to know 

how we ought to walk, ſo as to pleaſe God, 
faithfully uſing all thoſe affiſtances providence ſe 
vouchſafes us in order to that end. 1 The ; 

iv. I. 

But it may be ſaid, is not the honeſt mini 

liable to mifake as to fin and duty, and by tha 
means to put one for the other? may not ſub 

a one have an erroneous conſcience ; and follow 

it, from an apprehenſion it is rightly informed? 

How then, may it be aſked, ſhall a perſon be 
ſatisfied, that his mind is rightly informed, a 

hath ſuch a knowledge of its duty as to enable 

it to rely on its own teſtimony with comfotÞ li 

and joy? To this I would brietly reply: : 
The grand articles of fin and duty are 6 * 

plain by the Goſpel, that an bore? mind can.! 

not miſtake them: he that runs may ref 

them. Perſons through raſhneſs, a . 1 
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the of enquiry, from indulged prejudices, ſhutting SERN. 
the W their eyes againſt information, or through a XVII. 


Our ſinful biaſs rejecting and ſtifling convictions - 
our I fay, perſons by theſe means may come to 
4 put good for evil, and evil for good; but then 


theſe are not honeſt, and therefore are out of 
the queſtion. Some things may poſſibly be ſo 
circumſtanced, that a perſon of real integrity 
a may be under ſome doubt how to act; but then 
ally this can be but in very few caſes, and in thoſe 
now . of the leaſt importance: however, ſuppoſe it 
Soc, may be ſo, yet if there be a governing deſire of 
lence knowing his duty, and an intention of doing it, 
"hell evidenced by faithful enquiry, though he ſhould | 
: make a wrong determination, or follow an er- 
roneous conſcience, in a particular caſe, yet 
this would not invalidate or deſtroy the teſti- 
mony of conſcience in his favour; nor any 
ollon way abate the ſatisfaction of his mind, as to a 
med! general courſe of duty. The knowledge of it 
80 be] is fo far cleared up by the goſpel of Chriſt, that 
ed, d 


| > honeſty, with a common underſtanding, is ſuf- 
nabl | > ficient ability, The foul whoſe habitual ru- 
1mfor ? ling enquiry is this, © Lord, what wilt thou 


have me to do,” may, in my account, be more 


for- 
we 


Ie THOSE II IE . e 
CEE WR 333 e 


c e 
RY !! 


mini 
7 that | 
t ſuch | 


9 8 5 


are i firmly ſatisfied as to its underſtanding what the 
d ca will of the Lord is, though with very mean 
* real | : abilities, than thoſe of much greater penctra- 
neglel f tion, if deſtitute of that religious intention. 
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SRM. As therefore the teſtimony of conſcience ref. 


2 . pects the d:/charge of our duty, (for it is that 
— 


comfortable, we muſt duly and diligently ap- 


it witneſſes to) ſo in order to its being ſuſt and 


ply ourſelves to the knowledge of it. And 


upon our doing this, though we are liable to 


error and miſtake, and it is Pofrble that con- 
ſcience may err as to ſome articles of duty, 
yet that need not impair the ſatisfaction of the 
mind that honeſtly conſults its rule, from 2 
ſincere deſire of conforming to it in its beſt 


manner. Having endeavoured that our minds 
be rightly informed of our duty, 


2. Let us ſee to it that we impartially follow 
the dictates of conſcience. 

The information of our minds as to fin and 
duty, derives its worth from its being a mean 
of leading us to the right performance of i. 


And as conſcience mult be duly enlightened, in 
order to yield a truly comfortable teſtimony, 
ſo muſt it be reverenced and obeyed, if we would 
rejoice therein. Its ſatigfactory ſentence de- 


pends abſolutely upon the regards we pay to it. 


If it approves, it muſt be from our hearkeninsÞþ 
to its admonitions ; complying with what | 
demands; reiraining and reforming upon ib 


a ee ES Kee £ > * 
J T ͤ hs EE RT 7 
ans r S 


rebukes and cenſures. Upon our lapſing ino 


an through ſurprize, through the power ci 
temptation, or the unhappineſs of conſtitution, Þ 


which! 


1 . FN 
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E which may be the caſe of the upright, con- SRM. 
E ſcience in them will reproach and ſmite ; it XVII. 

uill excite very uneaſy reflections; at the ſame . 
time calling for humiliation before God, and 0 
4 a ſpeedy repentance. Now if we would enjoy WW, 
its comfortable teſtimony, let us not ſtifle and | | 


A 
3 = - 


.F ſuppreſs theſe convictions, as is the too com- | 
mon method]; but give it its liberty; hear its — 
| dictates patiently ; doing as that directs ; act- bY 
ing up to its convictions ; proceeding to what 4 
that preſcribes, for the ſettin g matters right, | } 
and for the reſtoring it to its former peace. If 1 

it is not regarded as a monitor, it will not com- — = 
bort as a witneſs, What therefore, upon due — 
information, it declares to be duty, let us — 
diſcharge it; what it declares ſinful, let us | 

avoid ; or, if already committed, flee and for- 1 


fake it; what we doubt of, let us not do, till . b 
better ſatisfied of its warrantableneſs. Theſe | 


1 

are its dictates, and herein let us follow it. | 
And though by theſe means ave may bring — 
the dee of preciſeneſs and ſuperſtition upon || 
* ourſelves, and it may be the loſs of ſome tem- 4 
poral advantages, yet the teſtimony of conſci- 
ence will confute the charge, and recompence [1 

the loſs, Nor is it enough to reverence it in [i 
ſome things, and at ſome times, whilſt we run | 
counter to it in others. Our diſiegards will be | 
accompanied with 7z7wWword reproach, as certain- i] 


Ss = 

] T3 
y ; 1 
1.5 
1:3 

_— 

1 


SeRM. ly as our ofſervance will be attended with 
XVII. files: and if they are frequent and lated 
they will rob us of that inward teſtimony, 
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from whence our comfort and ſatisfaction 
muſt reſult. Where conſcience is duly informed 
it can never witneſs for us to our joy, but 
where the goſpel, as a rule of judgment, teſti. 
fies for us too; and the goſpel never doth ſo, 
but when there is a practical reſpect to all the 
divine commands, Jam. ii. 10, I1, 12; Or 
when we exerciſe a religious care to have a 
conſcience void of offence both towards God 
and man. Acts xxiv. 16. If then we would 
enjoy that inward refreſhing teſtimony, and 
find it the great ſolace of our preſent pileri- 
mage, let us not in any caſe, through fear, 
| ſhame, or any imaginary advantage, go con- 
trary to the perſuaſions and convictions of our 
own minds. Let us admit and endeavour to 
_ eſtabliſh its ſupremacy over all inclinations, 
cuſtoms, and examples in the world; ſetting its 
_ dictates above them all; obeying them in oppo- 
ſition to all. Thus we ſhould obtain, what the 
ſcripture ſtiles a pure conſcience. 2 Tim. i. 3. 
For by that I underſtand, a mind unconſcious of 
any allowed violation of its own dictates, or of 
the rules that are given to govern it. And when 
it is thus pure, it will be peaceable; when it is 
5 thus 
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thus obeyed, it will reward by a continual ſa- ERM. 


tisfaction. XVII. 
Let us take frequent and faithful reviews. 
of our own diſpoſitions and behaviour, that 
way to know what the real teſtimony of con- 
ſcience is concerning us. 
By fuch reckonings with ourſelves, paſſing 
under our own examination and ſcrutiny, we 
are in a very likely way to eſtabliſh a friend- 
ſhip with ourſelves. This is the way to keep 
conſcience faithful and tender, awake and at- 
tentive. It would preſerve us from running in 
arrears of guilt with ourſelves ; it would, if I 
may ſo expreſs 1 it, be the placing of a centinel 
within to give warning of approaching danger, 
and to be the guard and cenſor of life. We 
ſhould certainly be more upon our guard, 


| when we expected to undergo an enquiry 


from ourſelves ; ; and the more obſervant we 
are of ourſelves, the more watchful of what 


is about us, the better and more comfortable 


teſtimony muſt conſcience yield. 
What if we ſhould daily review our own 


conduct, and conſult the ſentence that our own 


minds paſs upon it every evening? I apprehend. 
we ſhould be much better employed than we 
generally are; and I am very certain it would 
tend unſpeakably to an inward ſatisfaction, 
peace, and joy. For if our own conſciences 


ſhould 
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Sex. ſhould then reproach us inſtead of approving 
XVII. us, we ſhall diſcern the immediate cauſes of it, 
LI and be thereby prompted to a ſpeedy redreſs: 


guilt is not likely to lie upon us: for, if our 
accounting with ourſelves was, as it ought to 


be, in order to our living in all good conſci- 
ence towards God, and the maintaining a 
peace with him and ourſelves, we could not 


but ſet about the removing the interruptions 
thereto as we diſcerned them ; and that way 


recovering our more comfortable reflections, 


Thus the charges of conſcience might be 
ſpeedily removed ; and its pleaſing teſtimony 


ſoon reſtored. If upon a review its ſentence was 
pleaſant and refreſhing, by frequent enquiries 
the truth and juſtneſs of it would be eſtabliſh- 
ed; the pleaſure thereof would be the oftener 
renewed ; that would ſtrengthen our reſolu- 
tion for that courſe in which we are thus re- 


warded ; and from a daily joy ariſing from 


thence, it bids fair to be Habitual, and a joy 


for life. How can any rationally triumph in a 


good conſcience, if they know not that theirs 


approves and ſmiles ? And how can they know 


that it doth acquiz them, till upon a ſerious 


review of their courſe and ſtate they know the 


ſentence that it paſſes ? A godly jealouſy over 


ourſelves will always accompany a godly ſince- 
rity. In proportion to the eſteem we have for 
the 
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the approbation of our own minds, the more Str. 
{ollicitous ſhall we be to know what they teſti- XVII. 
fy, by a review of our hearts and ways. The 


more frequently and faithfully we inſpect our- 


ſelves, in order to an acquaintance with our 


ſtate towards God, the more are we like to 
approve ourſelves, from a progreſſive amend- 
ment both of mind and life. 

This puts me in mind of another rule, in 


order to our enjoying the comfortable teſtimo- 


ny of conſcience. 
Let us endeavour to render our ſincerity 


4 fel onable and certain, by our advance ment 
in religion. 


As it is to our ſincerity, that conſcience in 


general witneſſes when its teſtimony is com- 
fortable, ſo the more evidently that is our cha- 


racter, the more fully and peremptorily will it 


teſtify in our favour. The doubts and fears of 


many, who in the judgment of charity we 


would hope are upright, are owing to the 


want of evidence, with reſpect to their reli- 
gious character. The ſcales are ſo even be- 
tween acts of duty and acts of iniquity, be- 


teen grace and corruption; the heart fo often 
ſeems to change its object and intereſt; there 
is ſuch a jic#leneſs in the mind, ſuch a diviſion 
in the will and affections; and ſuch a variation 
and vunſteadineſs in the conduct, that it is not 


caly to diſcern or determine their own cha- 
racter ; 
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S ERM. racter; or at leaſt they cannot conclude that 
XVII. theirs is of a religious kind. In ſuch a caſe the 
teſtimony of conſcience muſt and ought to be 
ſuſpended. There is no foundation for a com. 
fortable one. It will never be found in any 
flated manner, from a partial goodneſs : it can- 
Not be experienced by thoſe who are running a 
round of finning and forrowing, of reſolving, 
and breaking their reſolutions. From hence, 
the way to obtain and enjoy it is very appa- 
rent : viz. by rendering our ſincerity more evi- 
dent and conſpicuous from the improvement 


tions; by acts of ſelf-denial; by conqueſts 
over temptations; by the prevalency of Chriſt- 
ian principles over all others: by a converſa- 
tion adorned with, and exemplary for, divine 
and heavenly virtues ; and by our being more 
perfect and compleat in our obedience to the 
will of God. Theſe are the evidences of our 
ſincerity ; and as theſe advance, the teſtimony 
of conſcience advances too : as they are more 
firong, that is more full: the more unquęſtion- 
able they are, the more comfortably aſſuring that 
is. Religion is of a progreſſive nature. Sin- 
cerity manifeſts itſelf, amongſt other ways, by 
a progreſs and advancement therein. Upon this, 
conſcience is more clear and peremptory in 
the ſentence it paſſes ; and the comfort and ſa- 
tisfaction of its verdict is thereby greatly en- 
hanced. 
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of our graces ; the mortifying of our corrup- 
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that hanced. The more the balance goes down on SERM, 
the the /ide religion, by the deepneſs of its im- XVII. 
o be preſſions on the mind, by the conſtancy of aa 
| devotional frame, and the power of habit in 

the courſe, the fuller and more fated teſtimo- 

F ny will conſcience give, and the joy thereof 

vill proportionably riſe. We ſhall more cer- 

I tainly experience it when we moſt need it; 

E ſhall feel moſt from it, when we would moſt 

© wiſh it: it will be a fuller balance to our 

I troubles, a ſtronger antidote againſt our fears, 

F and yield us the more ſatisfying proſpect of 

© our final and conſummate happineſs © @© 
5. Let us keep up the livelieſt ſenſe of the 
divine omniſciency ; or of the perfect know- 
ledge of Gd. — = 

” There is nothing more indiſputable, nothing 
more awful, than that he ſearches the hearts 

and trieth the reins of the children of men; 

or that he hath the moſt perfe& acquaintance 

of our ways and works, of the intentions and 
diſpoſitions of the mind, and of every ſecret 
ſpring of action. Jer. xvii. 10. This is eſſen- 
tial to his nature; and the exerciſe of this know- 

E ledge, by an actual inſpection and obſervation 

of us, is undeniably aſſured to us, from his 

being the governor and judge of the world. 
What conſideration can have a ſtronger influ- | 
ence upon any thing of an attentive mind, to 
te producing that ſincerity in heart and life, 
3 upon [ 
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448 Happintſs' from agreeable Reflections. 
SERM. upon which the comfortable teſtimony of con: 
XVII. ſcience depends? What extreme folly, as wel 
— as wickedneſs, will hypocriſy i in all its forms 
and diſguiſes appear, to one who believes and 

| conſiders, * that all things are naked and open 

to the eyes of him, with whom we are to ac- 
count?“ Heb. iv. 13. That there are no ap- 
pearances, no pretences that an infincere hear 

can put on, no arts of concealment praiſed, 

no circumſtances of ſecrecy, - but are ſeen 
through by, and odious to, him our judge? 
Would not this, often reflected on, prevent 

all thoſe deceptions and fallacies upon our- 
ſelves, from whence conſcience muſt condemn 

us, from whence we ſhun and dread its teſti. 
mony ? And in proportion thereto, would it 

not engage to ſuch a behaviour as might bear 

the teſt of his all- ſeeing eye? upon which the 
approbation and applauſe of our own minds 

would moſt certainly follow. Whatever ex- 

cites us to approve ourſelves to God, or to pui- 

ſue the attainment of his favour, moſt imme- 

diately promotes the //les of conſcience, 
Whatever engages us to recommend cour— 

ſelves to the divine judgment, and to an infal- 

lible witneſs, at the fame time, and in the 

ſame degree, muſt ſerve to recommend us to 

our own minds; and ſecure a comfortable wit- 

nels within. And is there any thing more 
adapted 
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Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 


adapted to this, than a lively habitual ſenſe SzRM. 


| of the divine eye upon us, and acquaintance XVII. 
| with us? Had we God habitually before A 


eyes, as the certain, though invifible, witneſs 


Jof our way and walk, ſhould we not feel an 
ambition of ſtanding right in hs thoughts, 


| and appearing righteous in his fight ? And is 


not this the very thing that conſcience teſtifies, | 


en it miniſters the higheſt ſatisfaction ? 
Would it not have a peculiar influence towards 


? the promoting of an holy life? And is it not 
© from a conſciouſneſs that ours is prevailingly 
ſo, that all the ſolid comfort and joy of the 
mind proceeds? It is from the perſuaſion and 
FE | conviction that the mind hath of God's know- 
I T tives to holineſs, and in from ſin, de- 
rive their force. Where that conviction then 


is Hvely and habitual, engaging our attention 


3 to itſelf, the mind can never take up with any 
7 | thing but ſincerity as pleaſing and acceptable 
N : to God; and when it is conſcious to itſelf of 
* this, it will give its applauding and refreſhing 
4 teſtimony.— By theſe means, 1 humbly think, 
© we might come to join iſſue with the Apoſtle 
in his joy and triumph: we might feel the 
3 * wiſdom of his choice, and the fulneſs of his 
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SRM. I ſhall cloſe the ſubject by a few ink 

XVII. rences. 

— 1. Inf. How deſperate a aw is it to fi 
_ againſt conſcience ; or deliberately and nip. 
Znghy to act againſt the full convictions and re. 

monſtrances of our own mind ? 
Many, who even fear the character and 
hate the ways of the wicked, yet ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be prevailed on to violate the dictate 
of their own minds in ſome /ingle acts, which 
it may be they reſolve at the time never to E. 
peat—But little do ſuch imagine what a de. 
gree of guilt, and what an inlet to miſery, 
are conſequent upon it: what a ſurpriſing 
influence it may have upon the weakning of | 


the power and authority of conſcience. The © 


greatneſs of the crime, proceeds from the 
office which conſcience ſuſtains by a divine 


commiſſion, even as God's monitor within | * 


us; and the greatneſs of the puniſhment wk 


ſuſtain from thence is, from its being a 


Judge under God. Acts of this kind may /no : 


be attended to, nor may there be much fl 


from them at the time; but what we are called 
to conſider from this ſubject is, that we har 
a faculty of reviving paſt facts, and are liable 
to feel much from them long after the con- 
miſſion. Our minds are a ſtrange 3 EF 

ano. 


zay not 
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nor what omiſſions may be recollected, 
E which pain and ſhame are ſtrictly due. 

I am ſpeaking of bid very fair for it; for theſe 
carry in them a peculiar guilt : they are a da- 
ing defiance of the divine authority, as it is 
FE reported and urged by God's vicegerent in our 
E own breaſts ; they are a direct rebellion againſt 
Heaven, as they are the oppoſing of a guide 
that God hath ſet up within us; 
@ liberties which conſcience in God. s name tells 
us he hath forbidden us. 
E deſperate acts? Do they not carry in them 
great hardineſs, and equal hazard? What, to 
run counter to or ow" light, to the dictates of 
our oron minds, known and believed at the ſame 
time to be the commands of the eternal law- 
EZ giver and judge! From the power that con- 
ſcience hath of rewarding, we are aſſured of 
| ; the power it hath of puniſhing : from the joys 
of its acquittance, we may judge of the pains 
of its condemnation, as it is ſeli-evident they 
And in what 
calls Caſes will its authority be aſſerted and vindica- 
e har © by the pain, confuſion, and terror it is im 
„liabe! powered to inflict, 
e com. : dictates have been &nowrngly violated, and its 
remonſtrances have been with violence over- 


4 55 born. And this unea/7 neſs and fear is the very 
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and none can tell what acts may be recalled, SerM. 


and taking 


Are not theſe very 


muſt anſwer to one another. 


if not in thoſe, where its 


88 bejt 


to XVII. 
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SERM. beſt of the caſe : for where it is Abt found, it 


| Gr 


XVII. betokens a ſearedneſs of conſcience, which 

* though it may exclude all painful reflection at yet, i 
preſent, is laying in proviſion for the never. appro 
dying worm hereafter. Oh that we might be Grant 
perſuaded from hence to reverence our con- of Pl 
ſciences more than ever: to beware of the IM grate 
firſt wound given to them: to pay a greater I cn 

regard to their admonition and proteſts ; to they 
ſtand in awe of them, ſo as never to be pre- Heri 
vailed with, to prevaricate with or cppoſe WM Prever 
them. They demand our reverential regard from 
from the office they bear, by the appointment Dont 
of our creator and judge, the recompence they | reaſon 
can make us one way or another; and the reſpec 
nearneſs of them to ourſelves. Whoever there- Goth 1 
fore acts againſt the clear dictate and conviction WE the gr 
of his own mind, either by omitting what he of he 
| knows to be duty, or committing what he the {a 
knows to be fin, expoſes himſelf to the greateſ and li 
loſs he can ſuſtain ; and exerciſes the greateſt Pfewer 
cruelty towards himſelf from what conſcience MW wildot 
can beſtow, and ſooner or later will inflict upon s it n 
him. Conſcience, that boſom friend; conſci- | © the 
ence, that home, that immortal, tormentor. ple 
Mark ix. 44- -- „ evil 
2 Inf. How wiſe and juſtifiable are the truly obt 
religious, in the ſelf-denials and reſtraints they * Tec 
Practiſe and ſubmit to! | doth x 
Grant, | tie re] 
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Grant, that they are attended with d:ficulty, SERM. [ 
ue, is not that abundantly recompenſed by the XVII. 1 
MW zpprobation and applauſe of their own minds nd bs | 
. WM Grant, that they are a foregoing and giving up With 
; of pleaſures ; but 1s there not an unſpeakably li | 
greater pleaſure procured thereby? Admit, that BW 
- WI inclination renders them painful acts; that 1 
they are in ſome circumſtances a voluntary | il 
gering; but is not a ſubmitting thereto a tht 
b preventing an infinitely more intenſe pain, 0 
fm the reproaches and ſtings of conſcience ? LIN 
+ WW Don't we form our judgment of wiſdom and Mi 
7 teaſon, by theſe very rules and meaſures in 5 
e WW reſpect of our conduct towards e body ? Who MM 
._ W doth not juſtify the perſon, who denies himſelf | 
be greateſt ſenſitive gratification, for the ſake ll 
| of health? Who ſubmits to the knife and to = 
| the ſaw upon a limb, for the ſake of livelihood | my 
and life? Who yields to a long diſcipline, to = 
| prevent death? And on what is the allowed 14 
wiſdom of all this voluntary ſuffering founded? - 


s it not upon this principle? © That there is 
| © the higheſt reaſon to deny ourſelves a leſs 
| © pleaſure for a greater; to ſubmit to {lighter 
| evils to eſcape heavier ; and that upon the 
obtaining theſe ends, there is an abundant 
| © recompence for all ſuſtained for it.“ And 
| doth not reaſon as evidently guide the choice of 
| the religious? Is not wiſdom and prudence, 
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SERM. yea, ſelf- love, as manifeſt in their voluntary ſelf. 
XVII. denials, and reſtraints, when they are in order 
to the applauſes of their own minds; and 
when by that means, they may live under the 
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preſent ſmiles of their conſciences, and their 
refreſhing aſſurances of an hereafter ? And! 
am ſure, they are not worth heeding as ob- 
jectors to religion, nor worth reaſoning with in 
its defence, who allow not that the pleafure; 
and pains of conſcience, as approving or con- 


demning, are the greateſt we can ſuſtain on 


this fide heaven or hell. And if this be grant- 


ed, the wiſdom of the righteous is of all other 


the greateſt, in conſenting to all that felf-de- 
nial, that is neceſſary to the hopes and joys of 
a ſelf- approving mind, or the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience. To this I may ſubjoin a 

3 Inf. Religion is no melancholy thing. 

To ſuggeſt that it is, only proves the objefor 
to be groſly ignorant of it, both as to theory and 
practice; or under the power of a blinding 
prejudice. Strange indeed! that it ſhould be a 


Joyleſs, uncomfortable, ſtate, when an Apoſtle 


of our Lord proclaims his joy and triumph, 


and boaſts of his ſatisfaction, from it! Surely, 


we are from hence bid to conclude, that it 
both admits of joy, and procures the belt 
The world is egregiouſly miſtaken in think- 
ing, that embracing and following religion 


bidding 


Happineſs from agreeable Reflections. 455 i 1 
bidding adieu to all enjoyment and comfort: SE. 
. or that it introduces a deadneſs and inſenſibi- XVII. 
er lity of mind into all its votaries, and ſtrips them i | | 
2 of their capacity for it. Be it known to them e 
i all: that the conſcientious, conſiſtent, friends 0 [. 
Ay of religion are forbid no rational enjoyment ; fl { 
" nor any ſenſitive gratification, that will bear bh | 
. the reflection of their own minds. If they i 
1 forego the pleaſures the world is fond of, it is . | 
M becauſe they know where to have better; not | 
. por want of a reliſh of joy, but from their better —_— 
" judgment as to what is ſclid and ſubſtantial : Wi 
*. not becauſe they do ot know what the world ul 
_s runs after, but becauſe they do. So far are | 
x they from being cut oft from the comfort of b 


life, that they are commanded to rejoice. Pf. — 
F xcvii. 12. Phil. iv. 4. If their ſatisfaction is 170 
at home, and within their own breaſt, ſurely 
| it is a ſatisfaction that deſerves the name; and 


0 | of a more exalted and durable kind, more 
nd | rich, and more laſting, than any other! What! 
"> WW bat a melancholy ſtate, where it is conſtant 
0 day within! where the ſoul enjoys a calm! 
e upon which every thing ſmiles | where reflec- 
I, tion fills with pleaſure and joyful hope ! ſheds 
ly an eternal ſun- ſhine, and eternal joy. On the 
| þ | Contrary ; all joys, all comforts in one point 
„ combin'd, are nothing to the applauſes of the 
1 mind. A good conſcience is itſelf a ſource of 
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SERM. fatisfaCtion to the poſſeſſor: and will enable 
XVII. him to rejoice when every other fund of com- 
tw fort fails; and when no others can rejoice, 


4. Inf. From what hath been ſaid we may 
learn, wherein much of the future bleſſedneſs 
will conſiſt; and how great the felicity of the 
heavenly world is. 

It will reſult from the good ſtate of the ſoul; 
the diſpoſition of the mind; and the order of 
the faculties, admitting of a reflection, inviting 
to it, and miniſtring a delight and joy from it. 
The principles and foundation of our future 
happineſs are the ſame for kind with thoſe, from 
whence the folid happineſs of the preſent flows, 
Our future ſatisfaction will, in part at leaſt, 
ariſe from what we derive our greateſt at pre- 
ſent. The rejoicing from the teſtimony of our 
conſciences in this life, is a ſample of the en- 

joyment we ſhall have in another. And, by 
the way, how kind and benevolent a diſpenſa- 
tion are we under? What grace as well as wil- 
dom and ſovereignty is manifeſted in the con- 
nection of thin gs ? That by thoſe very means 
whereby we attain the higheſt felicity below, 
we are {owing the ſeeds, laying the foundation, 

educating and training up for, a much more 
perfect one above. 5 

If the witneſs of conſcience to fncerity mi- 
niſter ſuch a matchleſs joy now, what an 


TW ws 


| * {elf ſhall give thee cauſe for triumph, and at 
the fame time an aſſurance that thy God 
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be when it witneſſes to perfection? If now it SRM. Wil 
can juſtify a tranſporting hope -towards God, XVII. wil 


| whilſt there is ſuch cauſe for humility and 
| {f-abaſement, what will its, tranſports be 

| when all ground of cenſure, diſguſt, or diſ- 
| pleaſure with ourſelves ſhall be removed, with 
| every apprehenſion of them from God ? If it 

| can now create day in the ſoul, a day exceed- 

| ing every other for brightneſs ; what will it be 
for luſtre and enjoyment, when no cloud can 

| ever intercept the ſun, or impair the light! 
| when it ſhall be all harmony within! no more 
| inconſiſtency, allay, or interruption to our ſa- 
| tisfaction with ourſelves for ever! This will be 

| a ſelf-fatisfattion indeed! Conftraining us to 
| fay, that notwithſtanding all that was known 
ol it before, unſpeakably more was unknown 
till then. © Is it true, O my ſoul, that this is 
thy rejoicing at preſent, even the teſtimony 
| © of thy conſcience as to thy ſincerity ? Wel- 
| © come are the foretaſtes, the firſt fruits of 
| © blik from this quarter! But what will thy 
| © rejoicing be, when every imperfection ſhall 
| © be done away! When thy approbation of 
| © thyſelf will be perfect, and include thy whole æ ↄ 


* character! When every reflection upon thy- 


* equally approves thee, and delights in thee.” 
Thus 


458 


preſſion will then accompany it. 
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SERM. Thus from the pleaſures of a good conſcience, 
XVII. may we anticipate the more of the bleſſedneſ 
of the heavenly world: we may be let more 


into that felicity : and the foul that is noy 


happy from its ſincerity, may ſtretch its 


thoughts ; give ſcope to its defires ; and in- 


dulge itſelf in expectation. 


Let me exhort you upon what hath been 
ſaid; and oh! that I might prevail with all 


here, ſeriouſly, and as under the eye of an om- 


niſcient witneſs, to enquire, what teſtimony 


our conſciences give? None of us know, how 


foon ſome providence may extort the ungrate- 


ful truth without our deſign, and againſt our 


wills. It cannot be long before death arreſts 


us; which naturally preſenting an all-knowing 


judge and an impartial bar, conſcience wil 


be apt to give its teſtimony naſced. Nor can 
it be imagined now what power, what im- 
The faith- 
fulneſs of preſent enquiries will then be tried; 
the goodneſs of our preſent hopes and peace 


will then be proved. Many of thoſe acts we 


may be inclined to forget, will then be pro- 
duced ; and much that may be paſſed over as 


trivial, will be found of weight. I need not re- 
preſent to you, the teſtimony conſcience is like- 
ly to give then, where it hath not been enquired 
into before: nor what will become of the ſen- 
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tence, that a flattered imagination or deceived SERM. |_| 
mind hath given before: nor how overwhelm- XVII. 
ing a perplexity it will be found, to have . 
whole volume of life to look over, juft as liſe bin 
is ending, in order to know what conſcience Will: 
pronounces. It either acquits or condemns us . 
now : Which is it? We ſtand upon ſome cer- 1 
tain terms with God and that: what are they? [ | 
Let an impartial and ſpeedy enquiry deter- 11 
mine: for as it is truly the one or the other, 14 
it will be ratified in heaven. If it ſhould 2e 
ſpeak peace, hope, and comfort now, it may 
become the happy caſe when once you know 0 
it: and if it doth, our knowledge of it is a ſa- 10 
tisfaction beyond compare; and a joy that i none i 
can take from us without our conſent. 
By the divine blefling may theſe diſcourſes 
be found effectual to ſuch a walk with God; 
to a converſation ſo conformable to the goſpel 
of Chriſt ; that living and dying the teſtimony 
of our conſciences may be our ſtanding con- 
ſolation; and be both a preſage of, and title 
to, that fuller and more abundant ſatisfaction, 
promiſed by God ; purchaſed by Chriſt ; and 
which ſhall be adjudged as the reward of ſin- 
cerity and uprightneſs. 
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Reſoicing in hope. 


HAT there is a con/iderable degree of SRRM. 
happineſs, ſomething truly deſerving XVIII. 
| the name, attainable in this ſtate of imperfecW . 
| tion, and trial, we are aſſured by our bleſſed — 
| Maſter; who hath alſo inſtructed us wherein 
it eminently conſiſts, and from whence it pecu- 
larly reſults. Both theſe he eſtabliſhed upon 
N his openin g his commiſſion as a divine teacher, 
in his Sermon on the Mount; and if we will 
be determined by him, which ſurely his diſci- 
ples ought, we muſt place our happineſs in the 
good ftate Y our own minds; for there he hath 
placed 


462 Happineſs from pleaſing Proſpecis. 
SeRM. placed it, pronouncing a bleſſedneſs upon the 
XVIII. ſeveral qualifications, which his precepts, ex- 
WY :mple, and ſpirit, were deſigned to inſpire his 

followers with. To engage our regard hereto, 
with which the experience of all mankind con- 
curs, I have propoſed to illuſtrate and confirm 
this truth, That our real felicity at preſent 
“ flows from the good condition of our minds, 
e and is to be meaſured thereby. And what 
64 conduces to the ſtrength, the peace, the ſi- 
c tisfaction and enjoyment of the mind itſelf, 
« js much more at the foundation of our hap- 
ce pineſs, than all other things from whence 
we are apt to ſeek felicity, when they moſt 
fully abound and meet together.” To evi- 
dence this, I have propoſed to conſider the 
truly happy mind in the four views, viz. in its 
furniture; in its diſpoſitions ; in its reflections; 
and in its proſpects. I have gone through the 
three firſt. The laſt view in which I would 
ſet a truly happy mind before you, 1s that 
which the words now read are a juſt founda- 
tion for, viz. in its proſpects. And ſuch a one 
the text actually deſcribes : nor can we heſitate 
a moment, whether Hey may not be pronoun- 
ced bleſſed who * rejoice in hope,” or who have 
very comfortable and chearing proſpects. 
Before I proceed to the conſideration of the 


words, I wpuld make one general obſervation ; ; 
P 8 which 
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| which is this, © That as all theſe ingredients SRRI. 
| « muſt concur to a really happy mind; fo XVIII. 
« where any of them are in reality, the reſt MING 


« will in proportion be found.” Where the 


mind is furniſhed by good principles, that is, 
| by the clear knowledge and firm belief of 
divine truths, they will produce the moſt 
| happy diſpoſitions : theſe cannot but render 
| reflections comfortable; and ſuch as our re- 
| flections are, ſuch muſt our proſpects and ex- 
pectations be. We are ſo conſtituted by our 
| Maker, as to require all theſe in order to real 
| bleſſedneſs. The capacities and faculties of the 


mind being various, render them all neceſſary : 


| for the mind can never be happy, but from 
| the concurrence of all its capacities and pow- 
| ers. Could it be ſuppoſed, that the mind was 
| furniſhed with the be/? of principles, but at the 
| fame time was deſtitute of good diſpoſitions; or 
that it had the moſt comfortable refleftions, but 


no comfortable proſpetts, it could have no en- 


joyment: its wants in one reſpect, would de- 


ſtroy all its ſatisfaction in the other; or rather, 


| there could be no ſatisfaction from any quar- 
ter. Were we to give the preference to any 


of theſe inward ingredients of happineſs, that 


1 of good principles ſeems to claim it, as they are 
| leading and influential upon the reſt. The di- 


ſtant apprehenſion, the firm and lively perſua- 


ſion 


464  Hopprneſ from pleaſing Proſpects. 
SexM. ſion of thoſe truths, that are at the foundation 
XVIII. of religion, thoſe of the divine exiſtence, 2 
wy —=divine providence, and a future ſtate, would 
de the foundation of a truly happy mind, as 
they would be the ſource of univerſal goodneſs; 
from whence the beſt diſpoſitions, the moſt 
comfortable reflections, and the moſt ſupport- 
ing expectations would reſult. Where thoſe 
_ truths are really become principles, that is, are 
fully and ſoundly believed, they have a natu- 
ral and proportionable influence, upon all the 
_ Other ingredients of a truly happy mind. —But 
I proceed to the ſubject before us. 
The text is delivered by the Apoſtle as a 
Precept; or as one amongſt ſeveral other duties, 
required of thoſe who had embraced Chriſti- 
anity, as an evidence of their being really 
transformed by the renewing of their minds. 
At the ſame time it beſpeaks an high degree 
of happineſs, as every one muſt be * at 
firſt fight. 

I ſhall therefore conſider the words in both 
views; beginning with the latter, as more di- 
realy ſuited to my preſent deſign. And they 
yield us a very juſt foundation for this pro- WW 

_ poſition, That our felicity in this life, ab- 
* ſolutely depends upon our hopes and com- fn 
fortable proſpects. I mean, thoſe which I kin 


we may have as men and chriſtians ; ſuch W * | 
” as | ( 
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« attain to any ſolid ſatisfaction or real ſelf- 
8 enjoyment.” 


illuſtrate by ſome propoſitions, which I deſire 


; | may be taken together, as they are, in fact, 


connected with one another. 
1. Prop. There is nothing more natural to 


the human mind, than to carry its views to 


things future. 


very great dimenſions, both of time and ſpace. 
The converſing with, and anticipating what 
is to come, the preſentiating objects and events 
that are future, is as eſſential to us, as reflec- 
ung on things paſt : and from thence we de- 


ever be abſolutely confined to what is preſent : 
as Vor. I. H h it 


WW This I would endeavour to evidence and 


The inclination to this is very ſtrong and 
| univerſal : every one that attends to himſelf, 
| muſt be ſenſible of it. Our minds can, and 
do, of their own accord, ſtretch themſelves to 


| rive pains and pleaſures as real, and oftentimes 
as great, as if the objects were preſent. The 
very term, hope, indeed, carries a reſpect to fu- 
turity in it. Whilſt faith hath things paſt, as 
well as thoſe to come, for its objects, hope is 
confined to the latter. The mind of man hath 
2 kind of infinity in its capacity; nor can it 


1 
« as we are capable of as reaſonable, and SRM. 
« may be entitled to as religious. We muſt XVIII. 
cc he able to rejoice in theſe hopes, if we would - | 


| i 
| | 
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SeRM. it will work by proſpect, as well as by reflec. ' 
XVIII. tion. It is true, perſons may bring themſelves, 
in a manner, to regard wholly what is pre- 
= fent: but this can never be till they have lef a 
their ſpecies ; till they are become other crea- : 
tures than what they originally were; and, by J 
ſtupidity, are ſunk from their rank of being. | 
i But, even in this cafe, the diſpoſition to regard ; 
[i futurity is only overlaid: it is liable to be 1 
jy rouſed by many accidents; and the mind 7 
| to be conſtrained to exerciſe itſelf upon object A 
* and events, with which it tells itſelf, it ſhall MF hi 
i | hereafter have to do. Whilſt there are ſuch Ms 
I affections as hope and fear, whilſt there are = 
i} ſuch operations of the mind as purpoſes, defires 1 
i and cares, it will be indiſputable, that it 2a. bi: 
| turally intereſts itſelf in what is future; ſince 2 
4 thoſe paſſions and operations relate ma © 
l | do thoſe objects. 8 
j | 3 Prop. Our Maker hath plainly de/igned * 
5 that our views ſhould be thus extended and je 
1 carried to futurity. an 
4 He hath ſtrongly intimated this, ſince by N 
1 our frame he hath capacitated us for a con- a 
verſe with future and diſtant objects. As hoe - 


' and fear too, both which reſpect future events Ju 
are wrought into our very compoſition, ſo e 
are hereby bid to extend and ſtretch un - 
thoughts to ditant objects and events, to 1 

1 ten 
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veries by the Goſpel, he addreſſes to the power 


all ſhall be conſigned, everlaſting puniſhment, 


general aſſembling of the human race before | 
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tend thereto, and converſe therewith : other= SER M. 


wile, ſurely our nature would not have been XVIII. 
framed as it is. He hath thereby implanted 


an inſtinct, a ſecret ſenſe of futurity, as what 1 
we are concerned in. Nor is our frame the anly 

intimation of our Creator's deſign ; but he 1 
hath been pleaſed abundantly 70 dire? himſelf - 
to this natural faculty and diſpoſition of our li 
minds, in the revelation he hath given us by | 
his Son. He hath in various ways required us -, 
to extend our views, and to regard futurity. 
All his precepts reſpecting Hope, and truſt in 


himſelf, refer to ſomething yet to come. His 


exceeding great and precious promiſes, do the 
like. In many of his declarations and diſco- 


we have of converſing with, and declares the 
concern we have in, futurity; and directs us 


| to carry our thoughts forward to diſtant events. 
| Such are, the declared decree that all ſhall | 10 


die: the awfully wide ſtates, to one of which 1 


and life eternal: the diſſolution and confla- 
gration of the world, when the viſible hea- 
vens and earth ſhall be no more: our Lord's 

ſecond appearance and coming, as univerſal — | 
Judge: the reſurrection of our bodies: the 9 


the tribunal of God: with the full and final | 
os - 5 adjudg- 


— _ — 
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SERM. adjudging of all to an unchangeable ſtate of 
XVIII. happineſs or miſery. To ?heſe futurities our 
— Maker evidently deſigned we ſhould extend 
our views, by revealing them to us. He hath 
thereby aſſured us of our comcern with them, 

and called us to employ our minds upon them. 
There is, indeed, a weak and criminal incli- 
nation with reſpect to future events, viz. a de- 
ſire of knowing what neither reaſon nor reve- 
lation can inform us of; of penetrating into 


thoſe things which God hath vieh and &:ndh 


concealed from us, in which he would not have 
us preſume to pry. But our more general crime 


1s, that we do not ſufficiently extend our views. 


Inſtead of ſtretching our thoughts 700 far into 


futurity, we do not carry them far enough. 


We limit them to ſome preſent agreeable ſcene 


or, at moſt, to the ſcenes of the preſent liſe; 


though God hath opened and delineated 9:/ant 


ones, in which we have the higheſt concern. 


But this we cannot always do neither, would 


we ever ſo fain. Futurity, yea Eternity, wil 


come into the mind; and exerciſe the paſſions 


which reſpe& them; and by which our Maker 


deſigned the mind ſhould be affected and in- 
fluenced. 
3d. Prop. Such as our views are of thoſe fu- 


ture events in which we are ſo much concern- 


ed, ſuch muſt the fate of our minds be for ſa- 
tisfaction. 5 Our 


4 awfulneſs and importance. Now there are but 


events are wont to affect us. Theſe are, by | 


| other of theſe prevail, it makes a very wide 


pineſs or miſery, as to pleaſure or pain. Nor 


| feftions, of hope, or fear, happineſs is the re- 

| fult and conſequence; or ander which of them 

life is moſt comfortable, Here we muſt be all 

| agreed; from what we &now of the power of if 
| both; and may eaſily judge of the wide dif- -- — 
| ference between them, in reſpe& of pleaſure l 
| or pain, as the moſt important events are the 5 
objects of the one or the other, Hereupon 0 
we muſt aſſent to tze N 


| which we have to expect, and as to the objects 
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Our conſolation from them will be wholly SERM.. 
governed by our apprehended intereſt in them, XVIII. 


or what we ſhall find them to be to ourſelves . : 


Since they are ſo clearly revealed and fully aſ- Il 
certained, they will occur to the thoughts; __ . 
ſooner or later, fill the mind; and it is impoſſi- — 
ble they ſnould ever become the objects of our 

ſerious contemplation, but they = greatly #1 
aff? the mind one way or another, from their ih! 


two general ways, whereby diſtant objects or 


hope or fear ; by defire or dread. And our 
own experience tells us, that as the one or the 


difference in the flate of the mind, as to hap- 


need any one to be told, m which of the af- = 


4h. Prop. Hepe, as to the future events | 
„ with 9 
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470 Happineſ from oleafin P roſpetts, 
SERM. with which we have neceſſarily to do, muſt 
XVII. yield a very great degree of. ſatisfaction, yea, 
„ abſolutely neceffary to what is ſolid and Jaft 
ing. It will, as the text deſcribes and aſſures, 
produce and maintain a joy. 

For the more diſtinct evidence of this, and 
for the ſake of memory, I would inſiſt a little 
upon ſome particulars. 

1. Hope is neceſſary, in its OWN nature, to ; 
happineſs. 4 

Were we but converſant with derben we 3 
ſhould be ſenfible, we live more by hope, than X 

by any thing 7 in hand. Whatever we have in p! 
poſſeſſion, it is from proſpect that we derive MW 
moſt :: and were not thoſe proſpects comfortable, F. 


it would deſtroy the reliſh and enjoyment of 00 
what we poſſeſſed. Are there any who think MW 
themſelves happy, purely from any preſent 2 
ſcene, abſtracted from hope as to hereafter ? Is Wi 
it not ſome future expectation that engages the * 

Inc 


mind? Doth not the felicity of the wor ldling 
himſelf lie chiefly bere? Would not he be mi- 
ſerable, whatever he had acquired, unleſs he 
had the hope of ſomething beyond what he 
hath attained? Our actual enjoyments are ſo 
few and empty, that we ſhould be very un- 
happy, if we did not by expectation anticipate 
ſome diſtant good, and call that in to make up 


for the deficiencies of what is in hand. Whilſt 
we 
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471 
we have the fectian of hope, which is con- SERM. 


tinually working, life would be very deplora- XVII. 


ble, if there was nothing to gratify it; if we had — | | 


nothing to look for in the preſent life beyond 


what we poſſeſs. Alas! we are continually 


flying by hope to futurity for relief under difap- 
pointments, or the ſcantineſs of preſent enjoy- 


ments. And to be cut off from this by deſparr 
| of any thing more and better, or the continue. 
ance of what is at preſent, would render us 


very miſerable beings. 


2. Hope not only prevents miſery, but in- 
5 plies happineſs 1 in its very nature. 


For what is it, but an expeFation of good ? 


| From hence it is in itſelf a bleſing: it is the 
| cordial, the balſam of life : it diffuſes a kind- 


ly warmth through the ſoul ; ſuſtains and ſup- 


| ports it in circumſtances, where it would other- 


wiſe fink. That mankind thus find it to be, 


is very evident, from that ſtrong inclination to 


| indulge it, which every one manifeſts. They 


are ready to alſe it upon the ſlighteſt founda- 


tion. When it is defeated by a ſucceſſion of 
diſappointments, they will yet build it up 
Cain; they will find ſomething or another 


0 ground it upon. If they cannot enjoy a 
| ſuſt hope, they will rear a preſumpruous one ; 


and rather flatter themſelves with what is fa lſe, 


than give up all, and fink in deſpair. Now 
Hha what 


SERM. what doth this 
XVIII. ſurely, 
1 ſweet of the preſent life.” 
much in his pathetick lamentation, My days 
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prove? Nothing leſs than this 
e That hope is the great bleſſing and 


are ſpent <vithout hope, mine eye ſhall no more ſee 
good. My hope is 3 9. d. and with that 
all is gone. Job vii. 6, 7. It is no ſmall degree 


of refreſnment we fetch in from comfortable 
expectation, from an anticipation of good. By 
this we make diſtant objects and future events, 
miniſter to our preſent pleaſure. So connect- 
ed is comfort therewith, that as to our general 


ſchemes of preſent good, it is diſputed whe- 
ther expectation or fruition yield moſt delight. 


Io be happy in proſpect is in a great degree 
to be happy at preſent. 


It gives an habitual 
ſerenity to the mind ; and like a vital heat 
cheers the heart. And this always riſes as 


the hope is rational and well-grounded ; and 


the objects and events are of an excellent and 
exalted kind. | 
This brings me to another particular. 

3. The future events, which we as men and 


2 Chriſtians are intereſted in, are of infinitely more 


importance than a/l others : and therefore hopes 
and comfortable proſpects as to thoſe, are at the 


foundation of all folid ſelf-enjoyment at pre- 


ſent, 
Every 


Job declares as 
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Every one's reaſon mult tell him, that we SERRNM. 
are unſpeakably more concerned in the events XVIII. 
| reſpecting our ſouls, than our bodies; in thoſe v—*? 


on the other ſide the grave, than thoſe on this; 
in thoſe of eternity, than thoſe that relate to 


| our preſent ſtate of exiſtence. It alſo will tell 
us, if we will but conſult it, that the concern 

| wwe have therewith is to ſecure an hope reſpect- 
ing them. This is all that can be done, whilſt 
| they are future. But this is an ineſtimable 
| bleſſing, miniſtring the pureſt and moſt ſub- 
Aantial ſupport and ſatisfaction at preſent. | 
Let any one but ſeriouſly conſider the diſtant 
| but certain ſcenes, in which we are all intereſt- 
| ed, whether we will or no: ſuch as the period 
| of this life, and with it the period of our 
trial; when the condition ſhall be fixed; and 
| the awfully wide ſtates ſhall commence, thoſe 
| of life or death eternal : the body returning 
do its earth, condemned to corruption, and the 
| ſpirit returning to God to be diſpoſed of by 
him, according to what was done in the body. 
Such as the coming again of the Son of Man; 
the revelation of the Lord Jeſus from heaven, 
in the glory of the father, with his mighty 
angels in flaming fire to judge the world; be- 
fore whom all nations ſhall be gathered, in 
order to an eternal ſeparation of the righteous 
from the wicked: when at the voice of the 
* archangel 
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Sr RI. arch angel all the ſlumbering dead ſhall awake 
XVIII. and come forth; ſoul and body ſhall be re- 
united, in order to the being ſolemnly adjudy. 
ed to happineſs or miſery, in the fulleſt perfec. 


tion, both as to degree and duration; ſome 


ariſing to an eternal life, including the moſt 


perfect knowledge, love, and enjoyment of 
the moſt perfect good; others ariſing to a fe- 


cond death, the body ſharing in the horror, 
rage, ſhame, and deſpair of the ſoul : this 


latter is the wages of fin; the former the gift 
of God, and the reward of righteouſnels, 
through Chriſt Jeſus, our Lord. 2 Theſſ. i. 
711. John v. 28, 29. Rom. vi. 23. Theſe 
ſolemn and widely different events we are all 


neceſſarily intereſted in. What can the hean 
of man conceive equally great, awful or im- 
portant? Conſequently what equal pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction can fill and warm the breaſt, 
what can equally promote the peace and joy 


of the mind of man at preſent, as our being 


able, under the firm belief and full expefation 
of ſuch ſcenes, to exerciſe an hope, and to 


take a complacency in the proſpect ? If whill 


we believe and know that God will bring us 


to the grave, and to the houſe appointed for 


all the living, where there is no more know- 


ledge, counſel, or wiſdom, we have but hope 


as to our death; if whilſt we expect the glo- 
| rious 
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nous appearance of the great God, and our SRERNM. 
| Saviour, deſcending with an hoſt of angels, XVIII. 
and a burning world under his feet, we - 
but look for it as a hleſſed, as a bliſsful bope ; if 
whilſt it is paſt doubt that our bodies ſhall be 

| raiſed, and be united to our immortal ſouls, in 
| order to an everlaſting conſignment to a reward 


or puniſhment, beyond all preſent thought or 


apprehenſion, we can but rejoice in hope of 


| the glory of God, and of eternal life. —If_ 
| ſuch are our proſpects, I fay, what circum- 
| {tance can contribute any thing to the happi- 
| neſs of this life, compared therewith ? The 
|  rofulneſs and importance of the events them- 
| ſelves, raiſes the de/ireableneſs and worth of our 
hope under them, and renders it ineſtimable, 
as they of all other things are moſt concern- 
ing, from their relation to an immortal ſoul, 
and an eternal ſtate. Theſe are the principal 

of thoſe diſtant ſcenes, with which we have : 
to do, as they are beyond time. 
But there are others to be expected i in time, 


| which, becauſe they are future, call for hope in 


order to the calm and enjoyment of the mind. 
However comfortable our preſent circumſtances 


are, we mult /ook for changes. However valuable 
and multiplied our preſent enjoyments are, they _ 


are tranſitory in their nature, and we have rea- 


| fon to expect they will be called away, whilſt _ 
| according to appearances, we might have had 
ö a much 
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476 Heppineſ from pleaſing Props 

SERM. a much longer enjoyment of them. We knoy 
XVIII. that numberleſs evils hang over our heads, 
ve are threatened from many quarters; we 
are encircled therewith ; from whence we can- 
not but believe they = become our lot, a; 

well as they are the lot of others. Theſe views 

of our circumſtances cannot but painfully af. 

fect the mind, though the events are future, 
They then mu? be the moſt happy, who have 
brighter proſpects to ſet againſt theſe gloomy 
ones. And theſe they have, who can ſet their 
hope in God, and look to him, as the chooſer 
and maintainer of their lot, their almighty 
guardian, and friend at hand : in whoſe hands 
all things are ; without whoſe permiſſion no- 
thing can come to paſs ; who commiſtions and 
directs all that we call accidents ; according to 
whoſe will alone all futurities take place. A 
perſon, under the influence of ſuch an hope, 
can carry it into all poſſible circumſtances, can 
model his expectations by it; and though he 
knows not what may be his lot, being 1 igno- 
rant of what any future ſpace of time may 
produce, can yet enjoy and poſſeſs himth}, 
from the anticipation of that preſence, power, 
and favour, which he foreſees ready to be 
manifeſted when needful. Thus hope, as to 
the diſtant events both of time and eternity, 
brings in that to the mind that unſpeakably 
enhances 
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enhances our enjoyment of preſent good; SRERM. 
and renders us much more bleſſed than any XVIII. 
| circumſtances can do, where that is wanting. „ 
For, 

4. Where there is not hope as to futurity, 
| 655 will be fear, and this from the very na- 
| ture of the objects will be as dreadful, as the 
| hope is comfortable ; as great a miſery, as the 

| other is a felicity. | 
A mind under the influence of fear, in 

| reſpect of thoſe events, can never have any 
ſolid enjoyment, whatever the poſſeſſions may 

| be. Their unſpeakable importance renders 

| dabt painful; and ſuſpicion a degree of miſe- 

| ry. It is true, men have found out ways in 

10- WW ſome meaſure, to keep thoſe diſtant events of 
nd death, and its conſequences, from their minds, 
to or to zZbruft them out when they accidentally 
A WW enter; either by ingulphing themſelves in bu- 
ſineſs; plying amuſements; drinking deep of 

| intoxicating pleaſures; and living perfect 


be i ſtrangers to the objects of faith and hope. 
no- WW But it is enough to prove the neceſſity of hope 
nay i order to happineſs, that whenever thoſe fu- 
elf, are ſcenes are preſented to the mind, if they 
: are the objects of fear, they are the bane of 


all enjoyment, as there is no fear equal to 
| what reſpects them for torture and anguiſh : 

and they muſt produce fear ſooner or later if 
| they are not the objects of bope, from their very 
| nature, 
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SeRM. nature, and the infinite importance they Ae 
XVIII. of to us. 


— From theſe things laid together I hope it i 


evident to univerſal conviction, that our fell | ;ag 
city in bis life greatly depends upon the pre- 50 y 


valency of our hope, or the comfortablencs MW VO 
of our proſpects, with reſpect to thoſe fur: WM ' 


events, with which, as men and chriſtians, we _ 
are neceſſarily concerned: and I flatter myſelf 3 
that it appears as certain to you as to myſelf FRA 

that the higheſt, yea the only, enjoyment of thi 5. 
life, is from a chearing proſpect as to the other. inte 
—[ will cloſe at preſent by a reflection or two. bon. 


I. If it is natural to the human mind to Jef 
hope, and to extend both its hopes and fears 
beyond this life, then there is an hereafter. 

As to the fact, that our minds do ſtretch N if! 
themſelves by theſe affections beyond the bound 


of time, that they naturally do it, yea, that bo 
they cannot, with all our art, be confinel i pro 


wholly to this preſent lite, I believe every on: hae 
that reflects at all, will allow. This being 


0 
our actual experience, I would aſk, whenc WF = 
theſe affections proceeded ? Was it not fron 80 


the author of our natures and frame? And W 
| hath he implanted any paſſion or affection, but i 
what hath an object to anſwer it? Hath he 
then made hopes and fears extending to futu· W Je 
rity, to eternity, natural to us, and is ther i 
not an eternity to anſwer it? Who that fe b 0 | 

gar 1 
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oards what he thinks or ſays, can imagine the SERM. 


exiſtence of that creature will be limited by XVIII. 
time, whoſe thoughts, whoſe paſſions, are not? . 


fel. | Or that we are no more concerned with futu- 
ple ay than the beaſts of the field, whilſt by our 
ne faculties we naturally intereſt ourſelves 
ure 


ell that we are intended for an hereafter, and con- 
fel ſequently that there is a ſtate beyond this, as 
this our natural ſenſations are that we were partly 
cher intended for an animal life ? May not a rea- 
"0. cſonable creature as clearly diſcern a will and 
do deſign of his All- wiſe former's, by the intima- 
fear tons of it in his ow frame, as any other way? 
And why hath he faorfled the paſſion of hope, 
ech ig 1 may ſo expreſs it, in the human mind, 
und i and ſach an hope too, as ſtretches itſelf fill, flill, 
tha W beyond all prefent acquiſitions, if he had not 
ined provided ſomething beyond all time, in which it | 
WW had an intereſt? Let us therefore hearken to | 
> our Maker's voice in our extenſive hopes, and 
5 remember the hereafter, the futurity that they 


kinda, which they, for want of faculties, do 
not? Why is not is as plain an intimation 


| point to. Sure we are, he cannot deceive us. 


An | We are abſolutely inexcuſable in diſregarding | 
„„ futurity, %% , the very affections of our minds 1 
dcn us we are deſigned for it; and the Goſpel of | 
— Jeſus, which we have in our hands, confirms | 
_— it, by the affurances of events beyond time and | 
. death, to which our hope extends, and ſhort | 


of 


A 
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gr RR. of which it will never flop, as they are the onl If 
XVIII. intended conſummation of them. he 
— 2. What enemies are finners to Werbe 1 
The conſequence of their courſe is to be deſi de 
tute of hope, and the wages of it is natural) th 

fear and deſpair. ari 

It may be, ſuch may ſay, it is as well vit 

with them at preſent as they deſire. Allow it pre 

is ſo; but permit me to aſk, what are yur MW w 
proſpects? Dare you {ſeriouſly and impartially WW m. 

attend thereto, proceeding either by reaſon or an 

| revelation as your guide? or if you have ever MW to. 


been 7hrown upon ſuch a reflection, have your me 
hearts been able to endure the reſult of your ſel 
own thoughts ? It may be they have a reply to 


this ready, and they may fay, They have as all 
ſtrong an expectation of good in their courſe as ha 
any others, and may appeal to what is viſible m. 
and apparent amongſt thoſe of their charac- ex 
ter, Doth not every one ſee, that the worſt th 
« are as ſanguine as the beſt ?”—It muſt be ca 
allowed many of them are ſo. But, for all {MW 
that, I muſt inſiſt upon an anſwer to ſome 
queries, before any thinking perſon, I believe, MW to 
will allow religion and wickedneſs to be the FW ine 
fame, as to this article of bleſſedneſs. | ſec 
| Upon what grounds do ſuch hope for any MW vi 
good? Have they any thing to found their ex- ev 
pectation upon, that will bear the weight and W A 
ſtreſs which they will be called to lay upon it! ca 


Ii 


r 
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If not, it is pure preſumption : and though 8ER. 
hereupon, by not thinking of futurity, they XVIII. 
may prevent the difireſs of the fear of evil and "Y 
deſpair of good, yet hope, properly fo called, 
| they have none. And what can any thing ſohd 

ariſe from, but from the goodneſs of the di- 

vine nature, or the aſſurances of the divine 
promiſes? And what have the wicked to do 

with either in point of expectation? They 

may be fluſhed with preſent eaſy circumſtances, 

and from thence may promiſe themſelves that 
to-morrow ſhall be as this day, and much 

more abundant. But every one beſides them 

ſelves can ſee that this is a fond imagination, 8 
a moſt vain preſumption, whilſt futurity and - 
as all the events of it are abſolutely in another 


s band; and in the hand of one that they have 
ble made heir enemy; and vhilſt their ſenſes and 
ac- experience daily tell them, how ſoon what 
orſt they call the courſe of things is diſturbed by 
be WW cauſes ſuddenly arifing, and how ſoon the 
all WF cleareſt ſky may be overcaſt with clouds. 
me | Doth the hope of the wicked then extend 
eve, to future good on 7hzs fide the grave? Do they 
the indulge it? But what foundation hath it, what 
ſecurity? They have no intereſt in that Pro- 
any vidence, under whoſe conduct all cauſes and 
e. events are. And if they have no intereſt in the 


All- diſpoſing power, what expectation of good 
| can they have to amount to a rational hope ? 
Vor. 1, I 1 No 


— —— —-— — 
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StrM. No one can think it the ſame thing, to take a 

XVIII. matter for granted, and to argue ourſelves into 

it upon ſolid grounds. Nor can any one be at a 

loſs which expectations and proſpects are moſt 

to be relied on, thoſe that reſult from juſt and 

ſerious conſideration, or thoſe that ariſe from a 

fuſb of temper, and an unthinking habit ; thoſe 
which grow, or thoſe which die, by thought 

But, what if they ſhould be able to keep 

up ſome ſpirit, by their preſumptions, through 

this mortal life, there is another enquiry of 

much greater importance, viz. What are the 

hopes of the wicked as to that certain and 
future event, Death, with its train of conſe- 

quences ? What fort of proſpects are theirs 

as to zhoſe ſcenes? Is it as eaſy for imagina- 

tion- and preſumption to work up a comfort- 

able expectation here, as in lower events? If 

it be, the hope will be equally vain: for, 

„When the wicked dieth, his expectation 

„ ſhall periſh; his hope ſhall be as the gu- 

“ ing up of the ghoſt :” it ſhall die away, 

and leave them in a confuſion, amazement, 

and horror in proportion to the confidence. 

Prov. ji. 7, Job ii. 20. They may, as the 

Prophet expreſſes it, ſtrike out ſparks, and 

encompaſs themſelves therewith ; they may 
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5oalk in the light of thoſe parks which they 
1 have ſtruck for fhemſelves: that is, they may 
6 deviſe and invent props for their ſinking 5 
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and may for ſome time be able to keep them SER. 


up by means of thoſe fallacies: but they can- XVIII. 


A laft, they will, as ſparks, go out of them 
ſelves, or upon any ſlender blaſt of trial, and 
leave them in abſolute darkneſs. Iſa. 1.11. The 
hope of the righteous, as to eternal life, is 


grounded on the promiſe of God, as one that 


cannot lye, Titus i. 2. the cheriſhing and in- 
dulging it is dutiful and honourable to God. 


That of the wicked, when it reaches beyond 


time, is not only groundleſs, but prophane : 


| becauſe it is built upon the ſuppoſition, that 


God vill lye, or falſify his own ſolemn decla- 


_ rations. Did they believe he would not, they 


had never raten up their preſumption, or, they 


| muſt ſoon exchange it for horror and deſpair. 


Sure I am, the events on the other fide the 


grave were never conſidered by them, if they 


were believed, if the expectations of ſuch are 
not terrible? And if, in the proſpect of death 


aud eternity, and amidſt a gaſping repentance, 
ſuch ſhould throw out requeſts for the divine 
| mercy and regards; if till then they have per- 
| liſted in their wickedneſs, they may be the 
| language of diſtreſs, but as to hope, they have 
| 0 claim, they have none belonging to them. 


And what ſignifies all that which confidence 


| and preſumption hath been able to do, as to 


the enlivening their proſpects on ths fide the 


grave, whilſt there is no cheering ray beyond it ? 


I with 


— — nn a 


bug from pleafng pape. 
B F tf ſuch; if any. ſuch hear me, wad | 
X\ IL be ſo wiſe. ag to look forward: to thoſe certain 
— though future events, of death, judgrnent 
aud eternity, and. enquire into their OWN. pro- 
ſpects and hopes reſpectin g them., Thoſe that 


are terminated on this life, terminate 11th it 
In that day all ſuch expe ctations periſh. But 


are they not intereſted in others- beyond theſe? 

and of what kind are they ? 2 "Surely. nothing 
better for the wicked, than a certain fearful 
looking for of jud gment, or condemn ation, and 

fiery indignation, unmixed proſpects of evil: 
known to be certain without need of reaſoning; 
leaving no room for diſputing; as befooling 

— vice may now imagine. Oh might this re. 
flection, through the divine concurrence, be 
the awakening and ſtartling ſuch, as it rea- 
ſonably may, upon the natural principles of 
ſelf- love! exciting. in them a due regard to 
futurity,- a. rational concern for the greateſt re- 
„ alities, and a proper care about eternity! Tha 
| lo, from a very unhappy ſtate, as deſtitute of i 
hope both as to time and eternity, they may 


h | come to rejoice in hope as to both: and death 
l confirm their comfortable expectations ; by 
: 8 introducing. them into the poſſeſſion of that 
. A glorious hope the Goſpel ſets before us, even 
[| an eternal life, commenſurate to the capacity 


duration of the immortal ſoul. 
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